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PREFACE 


M y chref amongst man/ and weighty obligations for 
help and counsel given is to Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
who kindly placed at my disposal the material col- 
lected for her article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on 
“ Spiritualism" At a later stage Mrs. Sidgwick read a great 
part of the following pages in typescript, and gave me many 
valuable suggestions. To the htc Henry Sidgwick I am 
indebted for some wise counsel itr the writing of the earlier 
part of this work ; that I could not submit to his clear judg- 
ment some of the delicate questions dealt with in the last 
Book I regard as an irremediable loss. 

To Dr. R. Hodgson also I bwe much. Alike by natural 
endowment 'and by his unrivalled experience. Dr. Hodgson is 
probably better qualified tharf any Jiving person to deal 
critically with the history of Spiritualism ; nor did I venture 
to set, about the present wbrk until 1 had ascertained that 
he %v3s not prepared to undertake the task himself. I had 
hoped, •’however, that he ^vould have been able to contribute 
to the book his own version of his investigations in slate- 
writing, and an account of the Eusapia stances, with his own 
criticisms. Pressure of other work prevented the fulfilment 
of this scheme ; but my o^vn account of these matters is based 
as the reader will see, almost exclusively on Dr. Hodgson's 
wirings, supplemented by his criticisms and suggestions on 
the completed chapters. 

Not to Dr. Hodgson alone, but also to the late Frederic 
Myers, I, in common with all others who are engaged on the 
investigation of these obscure and widel>' n^^Iected problems 
am indebted not only, for much of the material used, but for 
the means of using it. 
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I h.ive xcntuml tn from v>mc of the conclusions 

formes! by these writers, c-ich of whom-can claim a vsider 
cxpcricnec and a more intimate first-hansl knowledge of 
romc, and not the least important, aspects of the ca'c. In 
thc^vcf)' act of combating their views I am forced to rely 
upon .weapons which they have hcl|>cd to forge. I gladly 
acknowledge the debt. p 

To other colIc.ig\Jcs and friends who has'C hcll>cti me in 
sarinvis waj^s I tender my cordul thanks; arid especially 
to Mr. l^awson Rogers and ‘the Council of the London 
Spirjt«.il»5t Alliance, ivho hare placed i/nrc>tTvcdIv' at my 
dis-pmal the s.aluable collection of books inclildcd in tlieir 
Hbrarj". 1 arn the more scn-iblc of my obligations in this 
particular Instance, seeing that the Council cannot but have 
been aware that my views tlifTcrcd widely from their own. Fas 
esl €t'ab hostt deetri. 1 h.a\e tried to profit by Jhc example 
of tolerance and fair play'set by my adicrsarics *fn the 
argyment. ' . F. I’. 

' y»«>, I 90 J. • t / 
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of course, a mere accJdcnl of the Irme. It cannot but be 
recognised, u-hatew beatings such an admission may ha\e 
upon its intrinsic truth or falsity, that the belief in its present 
form is an organic outgrowth from previous forms of mysti- 
cism. Historically, if not also logically, it is the necessary 
consequent of wcll-aseertained antoxdcnts. 

In tSyi the Committee of ihc.London Dialectical Society, 
in presenting the results of a prolonged inquiry into the 
phenomena of Spiritualism, reported that while they were 
ovcnvhclmed svjth lestimon)* from’ believers in the alleged 
man’cls, their appeal had elicited hardly any response from 
the more numerous body of persons who held the belief to 
be based upon fraud and delusion.' ' Tl\e Committee’s ex- 
perience is tj’pical of the whole history of Spiritualism up to 
Uie present time. Within the last fifty years there have been 
throughout the.cMlised world scores of periodicals devoted 
to the propaganda ; hundreds, perhaps thousands, of stiliimes 
have been published representing the views either of those 
who have accepted the Spiritualist creed. as a whole, or of 
the minority who, after more or less prolonged investigation, 
have found themselves unable indeed lo pronounce judgment 
on their ultimate implications, yet convinced of the genuine- 
ness of some of the alleged manifestations. 

The other side is represented fit most by a few score of 
books, pamphlets, and magatinc-orticlcs, not one of which 
can be said to have considered the movement as a whole, or 


to have discussed the evidence at its strongest Amongst 

I rf’c more obvious reasons for a n^Iect, which may well have 
emed Judicious, one in particular must be mentioned here, 
iiere can be no doubt that in each succeeding decade those 
lo, with "or without adequate inquirj’, had satisfied them- 
lves''that the alleged physical maivels at any rate were 
•selcss, were satisfied equally that within a short time the 
lief in them would "die out of itself, and that to treat the 
itter seriously might even tend to postpone that desired 
cL ■ ' 

Those expectations have not yet been fulfilled. Ten years 
ago, indeed, it might have been said with some confidence 

' ilfJUr/ ett S/trUtulum, p. I. >, '■ 
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that the movement was tending rapidly to decay ; that alike 
in this country and abroad there was less widespread interest 
in the subject amorigst ' the educated classes than at any 
period since i860; that physical mediums and manifestations 
were less striking and abundant ; and that the ranks . of 
avowed Spiritualists shou’ed a decline, not so marked perhaps 
in the actual numbers as in the intellectual standing of the 
recruits. 

But within the last decade the strongest evidence adduced 
in the whole history of the movement for the belief in com- 
munion with thq dead^ has been furnished by the trance- 
utterances of liirs. Piper, as interpreted in Dr. Hodgson’s 
Report;* whilst within the same period the physical mani- 
festations occurring in^ the. presence of an Italian medium, 
Eusapla Paladino, have seemed, and still seem to, marry 
persons of eminence iri this country and on the Continent, 
worthy of consideration its testifying to the probable opera- 
tion .,of forces unknown' to science. That rrren of such 
distinction in various fields of thought as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Dr, Hodgson, Professor 
William James, of Harvard, and Professor Charles Richet, of 
Paris^ should have been strongly affected, and in some cases 
actually convinced by the new evidence, whilst older converts 
like Sir W. Crookes and Dr. A. R. Wallace maintain their 
belief unimpaired, is proof sufficient that the movement, if 
on the decline, is visibly still far from its euthatiksia, and 
may at any moment receive fresh accessions of strength with 
th5,discbvery of new mediums or new forms of manifestation. 
lAVhether the belief in the intercourse with spirits is well 
founded or not, it is certain that no critic has yet succeeded 
in demonstrating the.inadequacy of the evidence upon which 
the Spiritualists rely^ That evidencS'^roups itself irito two 
distinct categories'; and in some cases those who accept the 
one category reject wholly or in part facts coming under the 
the first. place we have to consirier certain sub- 
"CSns^us activities manifesting themselves in trance speaking, 
automatic writing, seeing of visions, which though they may 
be -readily, counterfeited, are not necessarily, or in typical 
» Pt-H. Soc. fir Psychusa Katarci^Hol xui. pp. 284-58^ 
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cases, associated with imposture In the. second place, 
second in the historical as in the logical order, there arc 
artain physical manifestations, unquestionably, in their later 
developments, bearing strong resemblance to conjuring tricks, 
but as unquestionably appearing^ in the first instance in the 
presence and through the agency of uneducated and unskilled 
persons, mostly young children, and in circumstances where 
the hypothtiis of trickery presents formidable moral as well 
as phj'sica) difficuhies. ' * 

At the outset of otir inqMif3' we must note a significant 
distinction between the two classes of pljcnomcna. With 
the exception of ^ne welWcfined-ty'pe'of eases — to be con- 
sidered in ‘detail itTtlic n<^i.t\vo chapters— there is, broadly 
speaking, no parallel to be foiind-ln civilised countries, during 
the last three or four ccntorics at least, for the physical phe- 
nomena alleged to occur in the presence of certain Spiritualist 
mediums.* (On the other .hand, the annals of Spiritualism 
contribute nothing neWas regards the first-class. There is 
no manifestation of Inspired writing and speaking, of spiritual 
healing, of telepathy, or clalrvoj'ance, occurring since 1S48, 
which Cannot ’be matclied amongst the records of -Animal 
Magnetism*; and again, before Mesmer, we meet with similar ‘ 
phenomena in the chronicles of ecstasy, obsession, magic, and 
witchcraft. ; 

Historically, moreover. Spiritualism is Uie direct outgrowth 
of Animal Magnetism. In. America, the land of its birth 
— according to the common .^reckonirig, ' which dates the 
, (movement in its present shape from the'rappings of 1848 
I — t he em bryo faith Hvas ^ineuba tg d in t he revelations of a 
•j‘‘magnetic*'^airvoyant,*’dnd its.'lirst~apostIes^were drawn ' 
mainly from tJje ranks bf those ‘who had studied and prac*. 
tUed Animal Magnetism, or 'attended clairvo>'ant seances.' 
Morep'-er, not in America only, but in the older civilisations 
generally, there were many who had adopted, long before 
i84S,’the spiritualistic interpretation of the phenomena of 
the “ magnetic ’’ trance. •'* , 

For tKe'propS^understandingof the sub ject it is essent ial ^ 
to note that the recognitfon of theflran^ phen^ena^ a?, 
testifying to the existence p^a spiritualw^d, preceded .--the 
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acceptance of the physical tmanifotations 'as signs and 
wonders vouchsafed • from that world. The raps and move- 
ments of tables did not, in the ‘Ultimate analysis, originate 
anything; they served rrierely to confirm .a pre-existing; 
belief. It is, no- doubt, amongst other * cause.s, primarily 
because of the failure to recc^'nise this 'Jiistorical sequence 
that most attempts to demonstr^ 'the* falsity of the 
Spiritualist belief have proyed»ineffectual. It was of little 
use for the American'^octors to prove that the'raps could' 
be produced by cracking of the joints, ’or Faraday that 
tables could.be turned ‘by 'unconscious muscular action-, 
alone; for Maskelyne to imitate the rope-tying feats of the- 
Davenport Brothers; or for Hardy investigators at a later 
date to seize the spirit form al a dark seance. Alike in 
the larger historical cycle, and' in the sequence of each ’’ 
individual experience, the faith in Spiritualism was buttressed 
by these thlng.s, not based on them; and though shaken, 
could not be permanently overthrow by any demonstration 
of their futility. "Some, indeed, like Praid^j mcLCarp entsr, — 
approached the subject from the other'^side, ancTaitempted 
to show jthat not only the physical movements, but the 
visions, inspired writing and speaking, could be traced to • 
such recognised, if insufficiently familiar, c auses a 5 .!a utoma- 
tism and hallucination. If these attempts also met wUli* 
no substantial success, it was apparently because the analysis 
did not go deep enough, and’ especially because it failed 
to take adequate account of those rarer and more dubious 
phenomena of the trance, which were interpreted by believers 
either as indications of new faculty or as tokens of a new 
•world of^being., * ' . 

-.'On various grounds, therefore^ it seemed esscntiai'.to pre- 
face the detailed account of the movement sincc/i848>wjfh a 
sketch of earlier mystical beliefs and espccialUyof the cult lof 
Animal Magnetism in America and Europe. v And for o’ther 
reasons a brief history of Animal Magnetism seemed ger- 
mane to, the present inquiry. The more striking phenomena 
of the mduced trance and of automatism, such as suggestional 
aria: 5 llicsia..’-hallucination, catalepsy, -involuntary speaking 
and writing,-urc now. it may be presumed, fairly established 
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But it must not be overlooked that it is only within the fast 
generation, almost, it may be said, \vithin the last decade, that 
these phenomena have come to be recognised as genuine 
accompaniments of a genuine if still obscure cerebral con* 
I | /ditjon . Tiiey Iiave occurred sporadically for^cctiumS • and 
• ysince the last quarter of the eighteenth century they haw 
,-;been reproduced experimentally in c\’cry cMJised countr)'; 
they have been studied by more or less trained observers; 
they have been recorded, in bewildering s’ariety, in innumer- 
able treatises; iind base yet. failed until yesterday, not 
merely to secure a favourable .verdict, but even to gain 
entrance to the Court of Science. The histoiy of Animal 
Magnetism affords a .most -striking illustration of that 
dichotomy of opinion which seems, at ^ certain stage, to 
be the inevitable condition of the growth of knowledge. 
For more than three generations such part of the instructed 
world aS took any note of the phenomena whi^ch w'e have 
now learnt to cal! hypnotic were divided into two sharply 
opposed camps. On the one side were those who believed 
in the^phenomena and a good deal more, and ascribed them 
to, the operation of a subtle fluid; in the other and larger 
jeamp were those who rejected thenl as merely the results of 
' mal-observation, when they did no’t actually stigmatise them 
j as__lfai ldulg nt And, precisely as in *the'''^Tocess of organic 
' evolution, all forms of belief intermediate between these two 
extremes tended to extinction "and oblivion. . 

To us, looking back ox-er the past century, two names 
stand out prominently in the early historj’ of Animal hlag- 
petism. Bertrand in France and Braid in England separated 
themselves from all their contemporaries by accepting the 
phenomena in general as genuine, whilst attempting to relate 
them, to the known fact s of phys ^o log^ ^y It is instructwe to 
note what manner of treatment tltey met with from those con- • 
temporaries. Bertrand, it may be said, died too ^-oung for 
fame ; but the indifference shown to BrafcTs retnancahie <vork 
is one of the most singular episodes in the history o’f-science. 
That the medical authorities of his day turned a deaf ear to 
his enunciation, a generation before Bemheim and the Nancy 
School, of an explanation ‘tesentially same as the modem 
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theory of suggestion; is matter of common knowledge; it is 
probably not so well known that, despite his endorsement of 
the genuineness of most of the phenomena, including those of 
Phreno-Mesmerism, his writings and his very existence were 
.almost completely ignored by those who, like him,, believed 
in the facts. No contribution from Braid, nor any review of 
his numerous writings, appears in the Zoist ; and the whole* 
thirteen volumes of that periodical contain but two or three 
contemptuous references to hts views. Nature, '/d majc be 
said, abhors a Mugwump. ' “ 

Now this recent epsode in the history of'-science‘*’h3s 
a direct bearing upon one "of the problems presented to 
us by Modern Spiritualism. Side by side %vith the now 
admitted manifestations of automatic tictivity, \vhich, as said, 
form the bulk of the psychological phenomena, there have 
been found from very early tiroes, and more abundantly 
perhaps in the records of Animat Magnetism and Mesmerism, 
facts which seem to indicate some mode of perception, <St , 
some form of communication between mind and mind, as 
yet unrecognised. It would be difFicult to maintain that 
these indications are as clear and unmistakable as the 
evidence for the estabU^ment by suggestion of a state of 
•complete insensibility to pain. But the recollection that 
fifty years ago the medical profession and the leaders of 
science generally were practically unanimous in rejecting 
the-'evidence for the one class of facts accumulated by the 
demonstrations' of £$daile-.and others is full of encourage- 
ment for those of us who now are inclined to think that 
the case for thought-transference has not yet liad a fair 
hearing. But the exponents of mesmeric aniesthesia were 
with one or two exceptions tainted with theories of a 
mystical character ; Elliotson and Esdaile believed; • on 
evidence which 'we can now see to have been quite in- 
sufficient, in the operation of an invisible fluid emanating 
from the magnet and other bodies ; and their medical con- 
temporaries felt themselves thereby absolved from any 
inquiry into the alleged amesthesia. In the modem case 
of thought-transference,' the grounds alleged for an in*, 
difference, which, it must be admitted, is neither so marked 
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nor 50 .unanimous, arc similar, but without equal justification. 
l‘or the modem belief in the "possibility of a new mode 
of perception is not necessarily associateci with any mystical 
or transcendental doctrine; find, indeed, if fairly exarriined, 
will be found the most cfTcctual solvent of all mystical 
beliefs, for It furnishes a rationalist explanation of phenomena 
hitherto. commonly interpreted, Nb)' those who found them* 
sehrrs forced to admit the facts, as .due to the interference 
of spiritual agencies. Tor my own part, at any rate, I sec 
no .reason to doubt that, if the existence of ' thoughMrans- 
ference should eventually be demonstrated— and I do not 
claim that the demonstration is or ought to be considered 
at present completiS— the explanation will be found to Jie 
strictly within the regiort.'pf natural law.V»To assist in the 
elucidation ’of this particular question, which Is, to my 
thinking, the key to some of the most perplexing proWems 
of Spiritualism. I shall endeavour in the course of the present 
w*or]c’-to present, as fully as practicable, examples of the 
experiments and obscr%'.ations which seem to point to some 
faculty of the kind supposed. It must be admitted ^that 
the older evidence is far from demonstrative; posslb!y,'apart 
from two recent items— the experiments at Brighton con* • 
ducted' by Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and .the' 
records of Mrs. Piper’s trance utterances — the question of 
the reality of such a faculty wotSld hardly seem worth 
discussion. But the existence’ of the recent evidence gives 
a retrospective Importance tq all the scattered hints which 
•we meet with in thc-Htcratu/e-of Animal Magnetism and 
'Spiritualism, and makes .the presentation of records of 
mesmeric clalr\'0^'ance and of experiments in community 
of sensation, in themselves not sufiiciently impressive', seem 
ntJrtb the pains. . 
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CHAPTER I 

POSSESSION AND WITCHCRAFT 

T he belief in the overshadowing presence and continual 
intervention of spiritual beings underlay, it need hardly 
be said, the whole of the popular thinking and much 
of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. But this belief diflered 
widely from the Spiritualism of to^ay. The later alchemists, 
such as Paracelsus and some contemporary and succeeding 
mystics, believed, indeed, in the agency of immaterial beings, 
but for the most part of a -Con»human and non-moral order. J 
The spirits which intert'eri^ in mortal affairs were in their 
view parasitical on mankind, or even mere temporary products 
of man's misdirected spiritual energies. Spiritual entities 
never formed tlie mainspring of the alchemical philosophy ; 
and by the chief followers of Paracelsus in this countr>» in 
the seventeenth century their agency, as will be shown in a 
later chapter, appears to have been practically discardecL 
Again, amongst the unlearned generally,' in ecclesiastical 
societies, and even with many who represented the best- 
culture of their time, belief in the active intervention ‘of.' 
angels and devils continued to exert a powerful influence 
down even to the earlier decades of the eighteenth century, 
In all matters the belief in spiritual presences still counted for 
much; the unfamiliar and mysterious were referred to such 
agencies as naturally as in recent times they have been re- 
ferred by the ignorant to eIectrici^^ But these supposed 
beings, diabolic or, on occasion, divine in their nature, were 
not identified with the spirits of deceased men and women. 
^'Though accessible to human prayers or threats, and con- 
syersant with human speech, they stood outside and apart 
IXrom the human order. 
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Amongst the phenomena which down c^xn, to . the 
eighteenth century have been commonly held to _ indicate 
such spiritual operation, the most notable arc those outbreaks 
of spontaneous ‘trance, ecstasy, and speaking with tongues 
which have from time to time appearoJ like an epidemic in 
religious communities of various denominations. One of the 
most famous epidemics of the kind in comparatively recent 
times Is that of the UrsuHne Nuns of Loudun in 1632-4. 
Urbain Grandicr, a cur^ of Loudun, had been accus^ of 
grave immorality; but whether because he boasted powerful 
friends, or because he was innocent, his accusers had so far 
failed to procure his conviction. But in 1632 there broke out 
in a con%'ent in the town — a convent to which Grandicr had 
unsuccessfully sought to be appointed spiritual director — a 
singular epidemic. Several of the nuns, including the Mother 
Superior, were seized, now with x'lolcnt convulsions, now with 
symptoms of catalcps)’— .rigidity, inscnsibilitj* to pain, etc. — 
or again, in a state of ecstasy poured .forth all manner of 
blasphemies and obscenities. Naturally in those days it wus 
held that they were bewitched ; and. Indeed, the devils con* 
fessed themselves through the mouths of . their victims. 
Various ecclesiastical and judicial inquiries were held, and 
in the sequel the hapless Grandicr. whom all the po.^5essed 
indicated as the author of their troubles, was burnt -alive In 
April, 1634. The feature of the epidemic which is of special 
interest for our present purpose, is that the possessed persons 
were commonly reported to speak -in foreign tongues — a 
faculty which, as is well known, ts one of the four principal 
signs of the presence of a demon. The anonymous author 
of the earliest history- of the outbreak* has as little doubt of 
the reality of the portent as he has of the guilt of Grandicr. 
He cites the testimony of a doctor of the Sorbonne and 
other prominent’' personages to the effect that the 'devils 
understood questions put to them in Latin, Greek, Turkish, 
Spanish, a Red Indian language, and so on, and In many 
cas^ made answer in the same tongues. But he does not 
write from first-hand knowledge ; be gives no authority for 
his statements, and his testimony in any case is vitiated by 
his theolc^ical bias. From a much later work, also anony- 
mous,® written from a Protestant standpoint, we have details 
of some of the actual examinations. From these it appears 
that some of the nuns, chiefly the^ Mother Superior, did 

’ La I'eritaiU Btttoirt del DiaiUt <£r Zandtin . . . far ttn Temain, H J’lntjfrj. 
1634. TransUted asd edited bf Edmimd Geddsmid. L-ondon, 1SS7. 

Htstoire del DiaS'ei dt /audan. ^nsletdam, 169J. 
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indeed answer in Latin the remarks addressed to them in 
that, language, but that their answers were frequently in- 
correct, causing the bystanders to ctomment on the had Latinity 
of .the demon. Thus, when exhorted, Aflora Deum itnwi, 
the nun replied to her interlocutor, Adoro te)- On another 
occasion,' when asked Quoties she replied as if the question 
had ^en qnandoc and exclaimed Dens non vo/o’when she 
meant Dens non vuli? Or again, if the question proved too 
difficult, she constantly evad^ a-reply by exclaiming, Nttnia 
, curiositas. The Mothet'Superior further excused herself from 
replying in Greek, on tlie ground that there was a pact between 
the demon and Grandier not to speak In that language.* Of 
other foreign languages we hear nothing at all. 

There seems no need to adopt the hypothesis of the later 
historian that the nuns had been coached up by Grandier’s 
enemies, and had learnt their lesson.badly ; such little know- 
ledge of LaUn as they betrayed could probably, *as suggested 
by Bertrand, have been picked up from constantly^attending 
the offices of the Church, y It is notewort h y th aL.various i . 
witnesses credited the possess^ with the power to read the 
thoughts of those present and to respond to mental questions.^ 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century similar phe- 
nomena, but attributed by the subjects to celestial inspiration, , ■ 
occuired^amoogst the persecuted peasantry of the Cevennes. ' 
Many of them fled to England, and their recitals were col- , 
lected and published in London in 1707.® The symptoms of ' ’ 
this epidemic possession in the most marked cases were very 
similar to those observed amongst the nuns of Loudun ; to 
wit, convulsions, rigidity, insensibility to pain, and loss of 
consciousness. These alternated with an ecstasy, in which 
the subjects spoke fluently and with authority as if inspired, 
preaching good works, repentance, and salvation. The utter- 
ances appear generally to have been couched in excellent . 
French, whereas to the natives of the Cevennes, as I- can 
testify from personal experience, French is to this day a 
foreign langua^ Thus Jean Vernet writes that his mother, 
under the inspiration, talked in French for the first time in 
her life.^ An idiot shepherd boy expressed himself fluently 
in good French ; s nay, an infant fourteen months old was 
heard by one witness to speak from tiie cradle and exhort his 


» In addition to the writers already ated. see Bertrand, 
nirnal, p. 336, dc.. and Tratti du p. 328, and Bibligthhiut du 

apiflisme Animalt tom. iv. pp. S3-5. t mu 


ttntiriut, >.UUI. ■>. pp. o, 

* L* ThlUre SaerS ties Cevennes. 

’’ Of <it., p. 14. » Page 31. 
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licarers to repentance.* Many persons u'Jio were unable to 
read arc said to have quoted long passages of Scripture as if 
they knew the Htble by heart 

Manifestations of this kind arc no doubt to be explained, 
due allowance being made for exaggeration on the part of the 
reporter, by that cxtraoftlinar)' exaltation of mcmoiy which 
we shall later have occasion to note as a frequent accompa!\i- 
ment of the trance.* A single illustration 'may be given. The 
following is extracted from an address given tinder inspiration 
by EHc Marion, an unlettered peasant, unable in his ordinary 
state to speak French.* 

"En veritij, mon enfant, je \icns payer ecs villcs abominabics qut 
repandcnl Ic sang dc mes enfans ; je m'en vais au premier jour, Ics 
detruire eniicremcnt. hfa col^rc mVmbnice tous Ics jours centre 
CCS peoples rebcllcs h mes commandemens. Sachc que j’ai !i verge 
en main, et qu’cllc no S'en rctirera point qu’clle n'ail frappd eotiirc- 
ment 1.1 terre et scs abominations. Je vengerai mes enfans, ma cause ; 
votre sang sera vcng4 tries enfans, vous sortires de la {loussiere, mon 
people. Je vous elcvcrai sur des trdnes, je mettrai ma force en Sion. 
Sachc que j'y viens faiVc ma demeure ctcmclle dans peu* de jours. 
C’estlaforteressederOtemel,ton Dicu, qui doit defendre son people 
d’entre Ics mains du duble du monde. Lcs olseaux de prole, dans 
peu de jours se repahrom des choses abominabics de la terre, je 
m'en vais leur lirerer rimpudicltc du monde. Lc ravage qui sera fait 
sut la terre pas mes exicuteurs seta terrible. Sache qu'il y aura un 
carnage horrible. Le sang d<.k»ulera de tous cotes sans que per* 
sonne I’anele. Faut que U tene s’enivtqjlu sang impur du monde. 

Tire alleged power to discern tire thoughts of men’s hearts 
manifested itself chiefly in the detection of spies, who fre- 
■quently attended the meetings of the proscribed devotees. 
Of* the exercise of the power in other directions there are 
few traces ; and the speaking in " unknown tongues ” appears 
to have consisted in the fact that some of the ecstatics occa- 
sionally poured forth sounds unintelligible to their hearers, 
which they afterwards themselves translated under the'same 
inspiration.^ 

Similar phenomena are said to have been vritnessed 
amongst some of the votaries who crowded round the tomb 
of the J^nsenlst Deacon Paris, in 1730 and onwards — the 
Convulsionaries of St. Medard, ^ they came to' be known. 

» OA (U., p: 15. ' \ 

’ Traiii du Stmnambttltimi, pp. 309-S. BerlianJ i 1 <>ea hot Say ftCTn 
source the quotation is taUeo *nie tesumany of Etie ^[2^on is printed in I-e 
n/itre Saerf, but I cannot find tilts speed leeordcd there. 

* JU Tklilrt Satri, p. 37. 
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Insensibility to pain, even the pain of burning, and to severe 
blows and other ill-treatment was repeatedly demonstrated. 
The ecstatics frequently preathed under inspiration, and are 
commonly reported to have spoken in Greek, Latin, and other 
languages, which they had never learnt, and. occasionally in 
unknown tongues. The evidence, again, for the speaking in 
'rccogtiised foreign. languages is-defective ; but there seems to 
have been no question that the ecstatics did occasionally 
pour forth unintelligible sounds, which the bystanders 
assumed to represent- utterances in an unknown tongue. 
Here is an account given by a witness of one of these out- 
pourings, the ecstatic in this case being the Chevalier Folard ; 
"Il'se met tout h. coup k parler par monosyllabes; c'est un 
baragouin'ou personne n’entend goutte. Quelquesuns disent 
qu’il parle alors la langue esclavone ; mais je crois que 
personne n'y entend rien." * . / 

The most recent and perhaps 'the most instructive out- 
break of the kind occunw just a century later in London. 
The speaking with tongues in Edward Irving’s congregation 
began in 1831. Irving himself seems, indeed, for some years 
to have believed in and looked for an outpouring of spiritual 
gifts, such as is d^cribed in the Acts as having taken 
place amongst the early Christians. This belief and expecta- 
tion were raised to an acute point with him and some of 
his more prominent followers by the outbreak, in 1830, 
amongst some pious Scotch peasants, of speaking with 
tongues and apparently miraculous gifts of healing. In the 
course of the following year, at a time when grave ecclesi- 
astical troubles were impending over the minister and his 
congregation, be instituted a series of services in his church 
at 6.30 a.m., and there prayer was offered up day after day 
for the bestowal of the miraculous gifts which the worshippers 
held had been promised to the Church. At last, in July, 
1831, expectation was fulfilled, and one after another of the 
little band of believers b^an to speak with tongues. It was 
not, indeed, without hesitation that the manifestations were 
accepted by Jgdiis;.himself as supernatural, still less as divine. 
But seeing that those who spoke were true believers and 
persons of honest and good life, and that their -utterances 
conformed in all things to the Christian Faith which he him- 
self held, Irving, after some weeks of doubt and trial, yielded 
his belief freely to these utterances. From Robert Baxter, 
who had shared Irving’s anticipations, .and who himself 


• From IlisteiTt d'un Vajage ItiUrairt fat! tn 
rfu Animat, txA. •». ^iSlS) rj. sio-ll. 


njS, quoted m £ibliethhiue 
Sec also Bertrand, eit. 
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became eminent amongst the "gifted" persons, wh haw a 
very detailed and instructive account of the matter. Baxter 
had not been present at the earlier manifestations, but had 
heard of them, and was almost persuaded. In December he 
came to Londdn,,aod both heard in 'others and experienced 
in himself the'working of the new power. -To his brother he 
VTjtes, on Decerfiter agth, 183^,35 folldvvs : — '• ' 

"When I was in.liondon I attendcifaV one of the meihngs, at 
which -a Mr. T. and a Miss C. spoke; the* first in a tongue, the 
other in prophesying. The prophesying was upon the near coming 
of our Lord, and rebuking those who did not faithfully^ declare 
it ; it was delii'cred in a tone and energy which carried conyiction 
to my soul, that it was the presence, in power, of the Holy Ghost 
As the prophesying proceeded, tn rebuking the unfaithfulness of 
those who did not declare the near coming of the Lord, I found 
laid open the very misgivings of conscience with which 1 have for 
the last six months been eyercised. ... In fact, the secrets of my 
heart, which I had told to none, were bid open ; and I felt myself 
opehly rebuked ; the effect upon me was that tears ran 'down my- , 
cheeks; and my anguish of soul increasing, I was obliged to hide 
my face and as far as I could suppress my gtoanings. -This, how* 

. ever, lasted onl^ a' few minutes, when the power of the Spirit was so 
great upon me, ‘that J was obliged to call, out, as in agony, for 
pardon and forgiveness, aod for strength to bpr a. faithful tcstuironyT 
In these cryings I was, however, at the time conscious of ajiower 
of utterance carrying me beyond the natural expression of my feel- 
ings. ... I was conscious of a. strained lAteittnce, not my own; 
and of a power and pressure of the Spirit, cpiite unutterable in a 
natural way. After this I was silent, but, with composure of mind, 
my whole body was > convulsively agitated; and. for the space of 
more than ten minutes I was, as it were, paralysed under a shaking 
*iof.,my limbs, my knees rapping one against the other, and no 
expression except a ‘sort of convulsive sigh. During this period 
I had no other consciousness than this bodily emotion, and an 
inexpressible constraint upon my mind, which although it left me 
imposed and sensible of all I was doing, yet prevented my utterance 
hnd gave no distinct impression, beyond a desire to pray for the 
knowledge of the- Lord’s WDl, Tte increased so much that I 
was led to fall on my knees and cry in a loud voice, * Speak, Lord, , 
for thy servant hearelh ' j and this 1 repeated many times, until the . 
same power of the, Spirit which 1 had before felt, came upon me, 
and I was made to cry out with great vehemence, both of tone and 
action, that the coming of the Lord should be declared, and the 
messengers of the Lord should bear it forth upon Uie mountains 
and upon the hills, land tell it to the winds, that all the earth should 
hear it and tremblO^ before the Lord."* 

> A'lirra/izt e/ A^sci arcuttrisin/^ tke Sufemaiunl A/antfetla/ims in Aftmbtrs 
of Air. Congregaiion, by Uobeft Baxter, London, 1S3J, pp, 147-5. * 
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Baxter' for the next few months spoke much “in the 
power.” These discourses, delivered in most impressive 
language, conveyed rebuke, warning, exhortation,* or en- 
couragement to his hearers; sometimes ’Jie would speak 
“with tongues”; orj one occasion he tells' 'us that when 
silting at home’" a mighty power came upon*” him, and he 
utter^ sentences in French, 'I^tin, and in many languages 
unknown to him ; his,\vife, who was present, identified some 
of the words as Itilian'or Spanish. Often’ the poWer would 
direct his. doings ; he would be called on abruptly to leave 
a meeting, or cease from some particular course of action. 
Once he was made, in the power, to declare that he was to 
go into the Chancellor's Court and there testify, and that 
for the testimony he would be cast into prison. Not without 
misgivings he went to the Court and there stood for three 
or four hours; but no utterance was,given to him, and he 
came away much disheartened. ? 

A singular circumstance noted by Baxter is that when 
speaking under the influence he could often meet the un- 
spoken thoughts of, his hearers. That the ” tongues" should 
solve the religious difficulties of others, as they had already, 
as we have seen, solved his o\vn, is not perhaps a'matter that 
calls for any supernormal explanation. '*But he mentions 
cases in which, meeli.ng.with strangers who came to him for 
counsel, he ga^'c them such information about their private 
circumstances as convinced them of his supernatural powers.^ 

At a later stage there came through Baxter’s lips “an 
appalling utterance” that the Lord had set him apart for 
the spiritual ministry ; that he was to separate from his wife 
and family ; and that at the end of fo'rty days he would*- 
receive a full outpouring of spiritual gifts. The failure of” 
these and other prophecies; the evasive replies of tKe 
“Tongues" when asked to account for the non-fulfilment; 
the appearance of unclean spirits in the congregation; the. 
fact, that one hr two members had already confessed *that- 
they were deluded by false spirits ; and finally, the discordant 
nature of the doctrines preached through the tongues, some 
,of which, delivered in Irving’s Oiurch and confirming Irving’s 
special view of tlie nature of Qwist’s fleshly Body, appeared to- 
Baxter " fearfully erroneous ” — all these considerations, backed 
by the influence of liis wife, 'who had'from the first given'a 
less complete adhesion to the new faith and was naturally 
imwilling to accept the authority of some of the later utter- 

* Of. cif., pp. 14, iS, 70, 72, 135, elc. In none of these easfes is the evideoct 
sufiidenlly detailcil to enable us to endoise Buter’s opinion. 
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Anccs, fmnUy convinced {^Jcr\!5at he had been deceived. 
Hut even then it never occu^cB to him lo doubt the super- 
natyml inspiration of the utterances; he inferred iJjat the 
source was dcinoniac, not, as he h.ad at first supposcil, divine. 

It Is impossible after reading Ibaxtcds narrative to doubt 
his'honesty in the m.attcr. The impulse did, manifestly, come 
to him without conscious volition on his part, and the words 
wilhout'prcmcditalion— they were ''givetv to him.” This, by 
the testimony both of Irving and IJ.ixtcr, was the’ general 
characteristic of the utterances. One Miss H., indeed, was 
pronounced a false prophetess, and admitted the jiislicc of 
her sentence, mainly bec.ausc on two or three occasions ^hc 
had meditated utterances l>cforeh.and.‘ 

Often the utterances began in "an unknown longue” and 
then passed into Knglish, the English being by some rc- 
g.ardcd as merely a peroration, by others as an interpretation 
of all that had preceded. One witness gives the following 
description : — “ The t<>frffU£ inrariably preceded (the English 
speaking), which at (Irst I did not comprehend, because* it 
burst forth with an astonishing and terrible crash, so suddenly 
and in such sh 9 rt. sentences that 1 seldom recovered the 
shock before the English commenced.'’* 

Another characteristic of the speaking was that the phrases 
Used seem almost always to have been taken from the Scrip- 
tures, as we have seen v\*as the ease Vlllj the prophets of the 
Cevennes ; and the same phrase was frequently repeated over 
and over again, as in the following utterance, preserved by 
the Record: “He shall reveal it! He shall reveal it! Yea, 
heed itl Yea, heed it! Ye arc jtt in the wilderness. 
Despise not His Word! Despise not His Word I Not one 
jot or tittle shall pass away.”* But there are few authentic 
records of the actual words spoken, possibly because the 
“ Spirit ” on more than one occasion forbade the writing down 
of utterances.'* 

As regards the content of the utterances, Baxter .notes, 
among other characteristics of the “ power,” its secrecy and 
unwillingness to be examined ; its evasiveness when called 
upon to explain contradictions and failures ; its general 
'debasement of the understanding and exaltation of blind 
faith in authority; finally, the bitterness of spirit shown, and 
• the. extraordinary exclusiveness — the whole world outside 
the one little congregation was denounced and condemned 

- • Baxter, e/. ^ 9S- 

® Qaoied \V. WiUis, in his Ltfi tf Irving, p, 205. 

’ Quoted in Mrs. Zt/e tf Irving, p. 331. 

* Baxter, e/. td., p. 126. 
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to perdition, under the names of Babylon and tlie Abomina- 
tion of Desolation. 

But enough has been said for our present 'purpose. There 
is no need at the present time to defend the spontaneous / 
nature of the utterances, nor the good faith of those who /I 
spoke in the power. • But no one, apparently, professes j 
have recognised with certainty the unknown vitterances ; and/ 
Baxter is of opinion that* they represented no language whati^ 
ever, but only a '* jargoryj of soun ds.**^ 

One other aspect of this sin^Tafoutbreak should perhaps 
be noted. There were several cases in which persons werct.',.*- 
professedly possessed with evil spirits, and were rebuked by 
the bystanders, and the evil spirits bidden to come forth. In 
one such case, recordefi by Baxter on the authority of Irv'ing 
and another eye-ndtness, the “ possessed ” man. when released 
by the “ tongue," fell upon the ground crying for mercy, and 
later lay -there "foaming and struggling like a bound de- 
moniac."* 

All these cases, it will be seen, present the same general 
features. We find a highly contagious epidemic, manifesting 
Itself in convulsions and ecstasy, and variously inte^reted 
by the subject and the onlookers, according to their pre- 
possessions, as demoniac or divine possession. The more 
marvellous features— the* speaking in foreign languages un- 
known to the speaker, the speaking with unknown tongues, 
the reading of Ihought^rest upon evidence which must be 
adjudged quite insufficient. On the other hand, it appears to 
be fully established tliat the “ possessed " persons were able to 
speak with extraordinary fluency, and sometimes in a language 
with which they were at best very imperfectly acquainted. * 

For the rest, apart from its fluency, the most /lotable 
characteristics of the utterance when intelligible appear 'to 
have been its grandiose character, bolli in manner and diction, 
and its tendency to make use of a limited number of sonorous 
phrases, drawn generally from biblical sources. In its more 
elementary forms it seems to have degenerated, as in one of 
the instances quoted above, into mere emphatic repetition of 
one or two sentences. 

In the history of Modern Spiritualism we shall come across 
many cases of similar possession, less violent and prolonged, 
indeed, but apparently equally spontaneous.* 

' 0 /i. eil,, p. 134. * Pagesfi; seealsop. 74 .• 

* Sec especially Book II. chap. It. and Book IV. chap, vi , Ihe case 
of Mr. Le B-iroru The ecstasies of the eaity Qoakess— "witchctaft fits,” as tbeii 
enemy Mugglecon called (hem— were no doubt of tins 
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In the cases just dcscribctl the supposed jntcrcdiirw.wilh 
the spittUial - world came, unless perhaps we -make an ex- 
ception in the tasc of the Irvingitcs, unbidden. But there 
were some Hvho by means of magical incantations, or by 
visions in the crystal, sought such intercourse fqr themselves. 

One of the best-known examples of this supposed com- 
muning with spirits .is afforded by the diary of Dr.*. Dee,* 
Dr. Dec was a, scholar and learned maUicmatidah in the 
sixteenth centurj', ‘some of whose writings on Rucljd, the 
reform of the calendar, and other matters are still extant. 
The revelations which he records were obtained through 
visions in the crystal by one Edward Kelly, Dr. Dee acting 
the part of scribe and director of the stances. The typical 
crystal secr'was, of coursa a you ng boy without^D- How 
far Dee's scrycr was from luTfilling that ideal TnayRc gathered 
from the fact that by common report he had, before 'meeting 
Dr. Dee, committed forgery and desecrated graves, and had 
for one or both tljesc offences lost his cars in 'the pllldrj*; 
that later Dr, Dec saved him from beipg dragged away to 
meet a charge of coining; that the diary itself records his * 
drunkenness on one occasion, and on another the casting out 
of him of no fevver than 6ftcen devils. Cry stal v ision is trot, 
of course, necessaril y associatedj iyith_jh^r occelTence ; but 
U is clearly impossible, with ^h-’a Jotsitr ~ lo h'a^inTibch 
confidence in Kelly’s good faith. But sifteV all the interest 
of'the revelations docs not depend Upon .the seer's veracity. 
It is enough for our present purpose that they apparently 
reflect with fair accuracy the idexs of the' time. They form, 
indeed, a valuable link in the historical series, for while 
generally they appear, as Kelly himself on one occasion 
points. out, to be founded on earlier mystical writings, they 
in many respects /breshadow with singular fidelity the 
utterances of later clairvoyants. 

^ The method of divination ivas as follows : The sittings 
commonly began with prayer; thereafter Kelly would see in 
the crystal the figure of a spiritual being, who would speak 
to him, or show him words or visions in the crystal, which 
he would duly report to Dr. Dee. None of these spiritual 
beings — Madini, Gabriel, Uriel, Nalvage, II, Morvorgran) 
Jub^nladace, and the rest — appear to have been identified as 
human spirits, though some of them are spoken of as angels, 
and all ai;e.’ understood to be of good character. Neither 

* A tnu and faithful Rilaliau <f »hat ftUstS far many years beltottn Dr. fthn 
Dee . . , and tom/ iftrtts . . . out ^ tie ertgtnal ee/y xortltcn •aiitk Dr. Dee't 
pw» hand . . . cdiitit bji Mtiic Casanfaon, Bkt>. Lonvlon, 1S39. 
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Dr. Dee ‘himself nor the Polish Count Albert Lasky were 
privileged, to see anything in the crystal, and- Dee’s son, 
Arthur, who tried to act for a few days duVing Kelly's 
recalcitrancy, saw no visions that were worth, recording. ' 

The spirits revealed to Kelly many strange 'things that 
were to have 'taken place in the world ; a glorious future 
was prophesied for their patron the Polish tount, who was 
ultimafely to become King of Poland. ’.Again, the destruc- 
tion of -the 'kingdoms of this world and. the restoration of 
Jerusalem were foretold, all which things were to take place 
in the "days of the Emperor Rudolph, for whom a grand 
career was to be opened if he would hearken unto the words 
of the Lord’s prophet. Dr. Dee. This latter vision, fortunately 
enough, came whilst Dee and Kelly were staying at Prague, 
immediately after* the former had been honoured by a private 
audience with the Emperor. 

A great part of the crystal revelations consists of tables 
ruled in small squares which are filled with letters, numerals, 
and mystical symbols, understood to beithe alphabet of the 
'primitive language. '■ .Moreover, much of the book is taken 
up '■with the dictation pf various invocations 'or "calls” to 
spirits. These invocations are given in the primitive 
language, accompanied by its translation, word by _ word. 
There follows 'also a detailed account of the constitution 
of ‘the spiritual hierarchy,* of their subjects and principalities," 
and of the lordship' bxercised over the kingdoms of »the 
earth. The details pf this description, as Kelly took occasion 
to point out, agree with that given by Cornelius Agrippa, who 
had himself borrow^ it from Ptolemy.* 

Of the primitive tongue itself we are given many speci- 
mens ; it is read backward, like Hebrew, which indeed (and 
not Gaelic, as some in these later times do vainly pretend) 
represents the corrupted form of that primaival tongue which 
.prevailed after the Fall. The primieval speech, employed .by 
the angels, and by Adam in his state of innocency, has very 
singular properties : — 

" Every letter signifieth the member of the 'substance whereof it 
speakelh ; Every word signifieth the quiddity of the substance . . , 
signifying substantially the thing that is spoken of in the center 
of his Creator, whereby even as the tninde of man moveth at an 
ordered speech, and is easily persvraded in things that are true, 
so are the creatures of God stirred up in themselves, rwhen they 
hear the words wherewithal they were nursed and brougbl’^forth . . 
the creatures of God understand you not, you axe not of their 
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Citic?; you ate become enemies, Itecause you arc eejranted from 
Him lint povcmelb ibr City, liy tj^ioTancc. . . . Man in bii 
Creation, l>cinp made an Innoecnf, was aUc* autlionscd and made 
j«rtaVer of the Power and PiMril of God, wbrrcby he did know all 
things under Ms Creation, and spoke of them properly, naming them 
as they were."* * • 

This doctrine, that the original speech of man, ’and that 
of angcU ncnv.bore an orc-anic rebtior) to the outer world, 
so that each name exprcs«ctl In i't<elf the properties of the 
thing spoken of, and that the utterance of the name had 
a compelling power over the crc.iturc, was, without douht, 
borrowed by Kelly from an earlier phtlosopln'. We shall 
meet with similar ideas again amongst the German clair- 
voyants of the first half of the nineteenth century.’ 

There arc many references In the carl^* p.irt of the diary 
to a book, in the prim.rval language, which Dr. Dee ivas to 
write under spirit inniiencc Apparently the task w.a5 not 
congenial, or the learned doctor was not so good a medium 
as some of the American automatic lyriters whose pro- 
ductions we shall consider later,* for. on his professing one . 
day that he was ‘‘wonderfully oppressed ulth the Work 
prescribed’' for him to perform, the mother of Madini 
undertook to carry- out the task Instead.* The rest of the 
rei’clations are concernctl mostly-with allegorical visions, 
prophecies that failed, and dreao' pages of what Casauljon 
caJU “ Sermon-like SiufT''— matters which are common to all 
•later chain'oj-ants. i. • ■ 

•Finallj’ ive have a rcconl of an abortii'c physical phenome- 
non. Kelly confesses that he had tried consulting the spirits 
on his.owm account, and had Jeft written questions in the 
window ; and “ Nalvage” tells him, through the crystal, that 
the devil had taken those questions away. '‘Kelly went doivn 
to sec if it were true, and he found it inie.*** Hut Dee does 
hot appear to have been as much impressed as he should 
have been. 

The spiritual beings, It will be seen, which by the popular 
belief of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries inten-ened. 
in mortal affairs, were not human spirits. Tlie nuns of 
Loudun were possessed by- demons; the Tremblers of the 
Cevennes were inspired by a divine afflatus. The spiritual 
entities of the Rosicrucians and of Paracelsus u-ere creatures 
of the elements-^ylphs, gnomes, undines, salamanders — or 

* Of. fj/., Jt S2. J * See below. Boot f. chip. vii. 

• See belaw'Booi. II. chap. ». * Pages 26. T]. * 1 age So. 
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beings, still more remote from hiunanity. The spirits who 
presented themselves to Kelly in the crystal appear never to 
have been identified with human prototypes. The idea of 
intercourse with distinctively human spirits, if not actually 
introduced by Swedenborg, at least established itself first in 
the popular consciousness through his teachingVEmanuel | 
Swedenborg is therefore . deservedly ranked as the first- 
Spiritualist in the restricted ^ense in which the term is here J 
used. ‘Of^his philosophy, from which the main conceptions 
which underlie the Spiritualist creed are no doubt derived, it 
is not necessary to speak in detail ; and the less because in 
its general outlines it is not peculiar to himself, but forms 
a part of the great mystical tradition. His special contribu- 
tion to the Spiritualist belief con sists _in his con ception oCa 

futurej ife. Well versed himsetT'in the science of the'd^ 

he'Iicld Yrom the King the post of Assessor of Mines, and 
his published works include treatises-.on metallurgy, human 
anatomy, and various mathematical and philosophical subjects 
—he carried the methods and results of physical science into 
the region of the Unseen. For him there tvas no gulf fixed 
between this earthly life and that which he believed to lie 
beyond death. The great principle of continuity is pre- 
served ; Nature makes no leaj:>, even over the grave, and 
heaven and hell are' seen in hts prosaic pages to be much 
like Stockholm. or London. In short, he believed in inter- 
course with the spirits of those who had once lived as men 
and women, and in the future life as a state admitting 6f 
much the same variety 'of character and circumstance as life 
on earth — the two chief articles of the Spiritualist creed. U 
is true that Swedenborg held them with a difference. Him- 
self the son of'a bishop, he is still sufficiently under the 
influence of theological tradition to conceive of the future 
state as divided into heavens and hells and peopled by 
angels and devils, though his descriptions of them by no' 
means accord with orthodox .conceptions. Again, the inter- 
course with spirits in which he believed was not a gift 
common to any or all of mankind, but a special privilege 
conferred by the Lord on him, alone of all the'Sons'of men. 
And the spirits with ivhom he talked were of such quality as 
accorded with this high embassy; saints and philosophers, 
kings and popes, Calvin, Luther, Moses, Paul, and John. 

Thus the small and singularly e.vcluslve sect which soon 
grew up and called itself after his name refused to recognise 
any supplement to the revelations of their master, and 
taught — an uncharitable view for which th^y found ample 
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warrant in the seer’s own writings — that all ’later pretenders 
werc deceived by lying spirits. JJut outside this narrow 
circle Swedenborg's -/example counted for more than his 
direct teaching. , ' 

The mysticaj beliefs hitherto touched’onVere either based 
on isolated manifestations,' and confined to small', groups of 
believers; or, 'as whh the alchemists, formed. ^Jart of a 
traditional philosophy to'which only the learnfed'-had'iccess. 
The only earlier movement which at all compares with 
Modern Spiritualism in the extent to which, it aflected 
popular belief is no doubt the witchcraft epidemicVApart, 
however, from its wide diffusion, and from the demonstration 
which Jt affords of the' willingness, even of the educated 
classes, to "believe on wholly insufficient grounds in super- 
natural interference, it is not clear that the bulk of the wltch- 
rcraft manifestations had mucli bearing upon the 'evidential 
'aspects of Spiritualism. For most of the evidence upon 
which’the belief in witchcraft depended, when not merely 
traditional, consisted, as a brief analysis will show, partly 
of the preposterous exaggeration of trivial-coincidences, but 
chiefly of statements made by ignorant .peasants, which can* 
most readily be ascribed to mental^delusion, especially to that' 
form which consists in mistaking>past dreams and imagina- 
tions for actual occurrCTces.* \ , ,, 

!The evidence for witchcraft falls, under.^four main heads: 
'^(a) the confessions of witches themselves {I) the corrobora- 
'tive evidence of lycanthropy, apparitions, etc. ; (c) the witch- 
■ marks ; (rf) the evidence of the evil effects produced on the 
supposed victims. . 

(fl) ?rhe confessions, as is notorious, \vere for* the mMt 
‘ part extracted by torture or the fear of torture, or by lying 
of release. In England, where torture * 


promises 


countenanced by the law, the ingenuity of Matthew Hopkins 
and other professional witch-finders could generally dei^ise 
some equally efficient substitute, such as gradual starvation; 

> See Mr. .Gurney's remarks in Pian/atmt «f tU Living, vol. j. p, ti3-’ 
•« There is a ch^actensUc oi uneducated minds which Is only excepuoiwlly met 
with in educated adults— the tendency to conrose menLil images, pure and simple 
with matters of fact. This twdeney naturally allies itself wiUj any set of rnj4es 
which is prominent in the belief of the lime; and it is certain now and then to 
eve to whiU are merely vind iJess the character of Jewdyfoi memories. The 
imagination which may be unable to produce, even in feeble-minded persons, the 
behef that iheyVre things which are not Iheie may be- quite able to produce Uie 
belief that ihey.^oW them— which is all, of course, that their testimony 

taplies.” Scealso Mr.Gum^s -Noteon Wiubcraft,” £iii/.,pp. iy2-85,fo, n 
exhaustive analysis of the evidence for the aUeged marvels. 
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cnforca! slccplc';^ne‘«;, or the maintenance for hours of a 
constrtiin'ed and painful jwslurc. Ilut apart from these ex- 
torted confessions, there is evidence that ii^omc eases the 
accused persons were actually driven b>^fne accumulation 
of testimotiy against them, by the pressure of public opinion, 
and the singular circumstances in which they'vvem placed, to 
believe and confess that they were witches ind^l Some of 
the womenrin Salem "who had pleaded^ gulltyW witchcraft 
explained afterwards, when the persecution had died down 
and they were released, that they had been " constemaled and 
affrighted e\xn out of their reason" to confess that of which 
they were innocent* And there were not a few persons wjio 
voluntarily confessed to the practice of witchcraft, nocturnal 
rides, compacts with the devil, and all tlie rest of it. The 
most striking instances of this voluntary confession are 
afforded by children. At Antoincltc liourignon’s Girls’ 
School at Lille, in 1639, the whole thirty-two children 
ultimately accused themselves of witchcraft, confessed to 
having intercourse with the devil and to riding through the 
air nightly to attend his Infernal banquets. -All but one of 
the, children recanted when examined by ‘the magistrates. 
‘.The one girl who maintained her guilt to the last was 
imprisoned ; and Mademoiselle Bourignon expressed a pious 
regret that for the good bf her soul she luid not been burnt* 
The children at Mbira", fn Sweden, who also (with many of 
their ciders) confessed to infernal comp.acis and nightly rides 
to Blockula, where they met the devil, danced, feasted, and 
engaged in various dull, If unquestionably diabolic, diversion.s,' 
were not so fortunate. Fifteen of them, if Dr. Homeck’s 
narrative is to be believed, were put to death, and many 
others were cruelly wliippetl.’ , 


’ "Ami inilwjthat Cftnfcuiaii that it i* maile, wu no other than nhat 

•was 1 ° ws liy some Gentlemen, they telling tit we were Witches, an<i 

they knew, anil we knew it, anil they knew that we knew it, which mails us think 
iKat it. was so,” etc.,, etc, {An lltslarual Kttaji il'UcAfnr/c, liy risneis 

Hutchinson, an, etc. Lonilon. 171S, n 65). Another instance of an exlorteU 
Cimfifssion is given by Sinclair {.Satan's Inotssik Hir/J Ditetnertd), who tells us 
that the facU are altcsteJ iiy “an ejeand ear-witness— a ftiihful Minister of the 
Gospi. 1 ,'' Tlie woman in this case, {mmediately lieforc her execution, attcstcil 
that her confession was a filsc one, made through sheer weariness oflife, aiicr the 
persecutions which she Inil umlcrgone. >. 

’ CemfUlt teerlr «f Anlsinttti (Amsterdam, 16S6J, vol. ii. p. joo. 

There are three separate aeeonnts of this ease of witchcraft ; two by 
lloojignon herself, La I’arfU At Dim and lA Vtt CxUriturt; Kjne, La lie 
CeHtmu^e, written some year* hter by « friend. It is a valitable lesson in 
evUlence to compare this last version wUh the first hand acctmnls. 

’ See Dr, I lorneck’n Accfunt af eokat kapfenett in tke A’ingdaiii of Sweden in 
1659, 1670 end iipwardt, quoted byCtanviI, iaSadditetsmus '/'riumpAalns, 

I.— C ' ■ 
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In both these enscs, it .should be noted, Ihc'confe-ssions, 
tliou[»h voltintury, were by no me-ms spontmcdiis. They \i'ere, 
in fact, .sugRcstctJ ; in the first cavi by Antoinette Iioi»r5gnon, 
who from the Very fwst seems to have been troubled by t!\c 
conviction that her little charKcs were not as pious as tlicy 
should liave been, and ultimately cot it iiUo.b^r <boU?h head 
that they were in league with the devil, and’ made no secret 
of her opinion. -The only grounds adduced for this' belief, 
prior to the confesdon of the children themselyes, were that 
on one occasi6n she saw little black figures with wings 
fiying around them, and straightway told the children what 
she had seen ; and that,, some lime later, one of the girls who 
had been locked'up for-some trivial misdemeanour managed 
to escaj>c from her confinement, h is dilTicult to know how 
far, in a case of this kind, the "confessions” were intended 
seriously by the children themselves ; but the fact that they 
were persisted in before the priests who were called in to 
investigate the matter certainV tends lo prove that they 
Were not merely' Jest. I’robably the children themselves 
could not have given a very clear account of the matter. Ih 
iht Moira ease the whole population seems to have been the 
vietjms lof an epidemic delusion, to which children would 
naturally fall easy victims; and the force of the suggestion 
was no doubt aided by Icadingqucstipns from the Commission 
'appofnted.by the King to examine into the tnatier. 

Ilut it is hardly nhccssary to labour the, point. For even 
among the earlier writers on witchcraft 'the opinion was not 
uncommonly held th.it the nocturnal rid&s and banquets with 
the devil were merely delusions, though the guilt of the 
witch was not lessened thereby. And in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, at least in English-speaking countries, 
this belief seems to have been held generally alike -by 
believers in witchcraft and- their opponents. Thus Gaule, 
"But the, more prodigious or stupendous (of the things 
narrated by witetes in their confessions) arc elTectcd meerly 
by the Devill; the witch all -the while either in a Rapt 
ecstasie, a charmed Sleepe, or a melancholy Dreame; and 
the Witches imagination, phantasie, common sense, only 
deluded with what is now done, or pretended.’’^ Even 
Antoinette Bourignon, observing her scholars eat "great 

' SeM Casts ef. Canstuttf* lesuktssg IfTfcAu and U'iUhcraft (t.oDvlon, 1646, 
p. 109). To the same effect, Incceu« SlAther, Cases »/ Cansn'emee tfwerninj £sn/ 
sprits, etc. (lonOon, 1693; London Reprint of i86j, p. *79% Beaurooni, .4 
T'reaStsee/Sfir/.‘t{'L«niioa,l 7 oStpp. 3 S$,yii 9 ). SeealJoIlatchmsoa,c>/.c>/,,p J6, 
and the Preface to the anonTmotU edttioa of the Tnie and Extut EtlxtUn 9/ the 
Inal of the C^tlns/erd tailchit e/ /64s ffxsaioa Reprint of 1837, p. III). 
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pieces of Bre^d and Butter'* at breakfast, pointed out to 
them that they could not have such good appetites if they 
had really fed ori dainty meats at the»devirs Sabbath the 
night before. . 

(l>) But if the witch’s own account' of hertnarvellous feats 
may be explained asj“at best, th^. vague remembrance of a 
nightmare, it is hardly necessary'to go beyond this ex-plana- 
tion to'acco'uiit for the prodigies reporfed by .others. In 
most cases the^ is no need to suppose even's© much founda- 
tion for the' marvels, since the evidence (e^. for lycanthropy) 
is purely traditional. And when we get accounts''at first 
hand, they are commonly concerned, not with such matters 
as levitation, or transformation of hares into bid women; but 
merely, with vague shapes seen in the dusk, or the unexplained 
appearance <of a black dog. Even so the evidence comes 
almost exclusively from ignorant peasants, and is given years 
after the events. The corroborative evidence on whicli'the 
Salem witches were put to death consisted largely of state- 
ments from, various neighbours that six, eight, or fourteen 
years ago the deponent awoke to find ‘the ’shape of the 
accused in his bedroom, which thfeteupon grievously assaulted 
'Wm and then disappeared ; or that, on dates not stated, he 
saw a black pig approaching him, or was much beset by the 
gambolling of phantom fli}ppies which ran between his legs. J 
Indeed, it is no't’^sy to find any respe,ctable evidence in 
the, annals of witchcraft'for any marvel Which even seems, to 
call for explanatio'n'by sensory hallacination. One of the 
best-attested cases occurs in the trial .of the Chelmsfojd 
witches in 1645 before referred to At that trial Matthew 
Hopkins, the Witch-finder, John Sterne, gentleman, and six 
others, testified that on the previous night they had sdt up 
in the room where the accused was confined in order to watch 
for the appearance of her imps;»jhat the accused 'promised 
that her imps should appear; and that the witnesses saw 
tKerri,* to the number of five ^or .six, enter^the room in the 
shape of cats, dogs, or other animals. > 

' The evidence of a professional ivitch-finder, who was well 
paid for his services, is perhaps not more worthy of credence 
inah'initdi a prrfiesstDtriiTneUiumnh'tiiB preserttbay. TJut 
John Sterne seems to have been 3 credible person, and was 
so convinced of the truth of what he saw that Jie afterwards 
wrote a pamphlet about it; and the interval was so short 
that it is difficult to suppose a hallucination of memory.' It 

* TAe iTanJers of the Inviitble jyirlJ, by Cotton Mathfcr, D.t?* (London 
1693; London Reprint of tS62, pp. *3<^■50) • - - ' 
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is to be noted, moreover, that the witnesses 'had apparently 
sat with the supposed witch for some hours, A\'atching for the 
appearance of her familiars, and that the witch’s- own promise 
to them had'raised -expeefation to the highest'<pitch. The 
circumstances were therefore undoubtedly favourable for the 
production of sensory hallucination, / 

(f) The evidence, for “witch-marks” does not greatly con- 
cern us. ' The insensible patches on which Matthew Hopkins 
and other witch-finders relied may well have been genuine 
in some cases. Such insensible areas arc known to occur in 
hysterical subjects, and the production of insensibility by 
means of suggestion is a commonplace in modem times. 
The supposed witches’ teats, which the imps sucked, appear 
to have been found almost exclusively, like the imps them- 
selves, -In the English-speaking countries. ^ Any wart, boil, 
or swelling would probably form a sufficient warrant -for the 
accusation ; we read in Cotton Mather of a jury of women 
finding'a preternatural teat upon a witch’s body, which could 
not be discovered when a second search was" made three or 
four hours Jater;*'ahd of a witch’s mark upon the finger of 
a smftll child, which took.theTorm of “a deep red spot, about 
the bigness of a Flea-bite.”’ And the witch-mark which' 
brought conviction to the mind of Increase Mather in the 
case of George. Bufroughs’-was Jm ability to hold a heavy 
gun at arm’s length,- and to carry a barrel of elder from the 
canoe. to the ^hore.* * • ” 

So ‘far, then, we may search the annals of witchcraft in 
v’ain for any testimony' for material marvels at all comparable 
to the evidence adduced in recent years for the' physical 
manifestations of Spiritualism. Let us now turn to the last 
head of evidence. 

Of • most of the evidence based upon the injuries 
sufreredj'by the witches’ supposed victims, it is difficult to 
speak ^seriously. If a roan’s cow ran dry, if his horse 
stumbled, his cart stuck in a gate, his pigs or fowls sickened, 
if his child had a fit, his wife or himself an unaccustomed 
pain, it was evidence acceptable in a court of law against 

* Sfc Ilutehinson,' <•/. rit., p. 57. •*! meet «ith Hllle mention of Imps_ in’ 

any coanity ouis, wliete the taw maVes ttie (mtliiig, socVling, 01 lewanling 
of them to be Felony.” * O/. ft/,, jx 137 

* Increase Mathci, »/. tit., p. aio. See Halthinson, Htjloricol Essay, pp. 

J40, 173, tSo; and Gaule, StleU Casfi, p. 6 . ‘ 

* rages 115, J26, 2S6. '"Had I (Innense Mather /sjnifur) been one of 

his I cnulj not hsve ac(p>iUe<I bioi ; for aeeeral persons iJid opon oath 

testify thtt ilky s-vv. him do suck ttungs ms no man that has not a Deetl to his 
Familinr eonlJ perform.” 
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"'“raan "'ho might be supposed ivithln the last twelve 
months— or twelve years— to have conceivixl some cause of 
offence against him and his. Follies of this kind^^rtoo 
well known to need repetition. • ' , 

But there ismnother-featnre of witchcraft, at any rate of 
he MSK occurring in tire siicteentli and seventeenth renturfe 
America, which is not. so well reco<»nise? 

and nhich has a more direct bearing upon'our.present inouirv 

-the predominant part played in the initfal stages oT-S^teh 
yrunT'?pmem hysterical cWldren and 

“"“““h "f “SOS in Sadducism,,! Triumth 
alus the first eight narratives deaf with witchcraft of is 
ordiiiani type In the first three of these thfp^oLonSs 
are yreung children ; in two others a servant gifl plav^the 
principal .part. One of these five cases-the Drummt r 
Tedworth-will be discussed in the ne.-ct chapter 
the CclkcUmrfMcdem Relations' we find a CMeof a?raman 
who vvas tried for a witch apparenUy upon the sole eilSi!! 
of a Poor Woman's Boy who was struck dumb h.. .. 
upon her suddenly crouching bebin'd a bush "and i^ 
case in the same collection the afflicted person and JhKf wh'' 
ness was Mistress Faitli Corbet, aged-ten or elevefi^iilsl, r m 
into convulsions because poor old'Alice Huson had carried off 
her gloves. In a sixteenthreentury 'case at Chelmsfi??” ^ 
of the 011101 witnesses' was Agnes Brown, a child of iwere 
who testified to seeing a big black dog with a PiiiV ofb 
on his head, and a ffee like an ape. “ -This 

entered ffle dairy where she was churning butter and'’'""'^ 

versed with her.> The outbreak at SalemfMasichuspht 

1692, was started by Abigail Williams, aged twelv^ In'A'" 
little friend, Elizabeth Parris |t was a boy of aleve 
started the persecution of the Lancashire wftches fev > 
was some silly children, the eldest only sixteen who 
first and chief witnesses against the Samuel family k 
tte Witches of Warbois (%„). Rose A*? 

Duny, known as the Suffolk witches, who were k r ® 

Sir Matthew Hate in 1665, were condemned on the’’teT 
mony of young children, who fell into fits and vom ted o -I'- 
and crooked pins. It would be easy to lenethen It V?' ^ 
but. in effect, it is enough to pointful tha^^W 
child evidence constitute the type to which inost ?f\°/ 

’ LonJon, 1693. t 

^ 7»« exammalion and confessio/i e/eertaim Wtichti 
1S64 ; reprinteJ from a paraphlel in the Ijbrsuy of Lambetli 
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cases of spontaneous* origin at this time %\'i!I be found to 
conform. . .»,_ ‘ , 

The symptoms "of. the alleged bewitchment w’ere, in all 
these cases, monotonously alike. The victims would fall into 
fits or convulsions, of a ‘kind which the physicians called in 
were unable 'either to <lfagnose or to cure. In theses fits the 
children would .commonly call out on the old wonian who 
was the imaginary'^cause of their ailment; would profess, at 
times, to See her shape present in the room, and.would even 
stabvat.iftvilh knife or other weapon. (In the “most con- 
clusive cases the' record continues that the old tvoman, being 
straighhv’ay^ughtfof.'vvould be found attempting to conceal 
•a corresponding woiind-on her person.) These fits, which 
• .sometimes lasted, with slight Intermission, for weeks together, 
‘ wdidd be increased in violence by the approach of‘tlie sup- 
“posed' witch ; or, as Hutchinson notes,- by the presence of 
sympadietic spectators. The fits, as 'was 'also commonly 
noted' by' contemporary chroniclers, would ’diminish or alto- 
gether cease when the witch was imprison^-dr condemned: 
on /tlje*' other hand, if the Supposed witch were released .the 
victim.would continue fo'shtTer horrible tortures, insomuch 
that, at .the. Salem trials* Cine old woman who .had been 
acquitted by the jury because ’of the 'hideous outcry 
Trom'the'amicted persons; in court, straightway re-tried and 
* condemned.* The witch’s, touch would 'always provoke severe 
attacks; indeed, contact 'with the witch, dr the establishment 
of rappott between her and her victim by means ,of some 
garment ti'dm by the idtter, as in Mistress Faith Corbet’s case, 
‘was generally regarded as an essential prerequisite of the 
en^Kantnlent. Once this rapport established, the mere look 
of the’.wijch, or the direction of her evil will, wsuld suffice. 
The aRlicted in Salem were, as the Mathers testify, much 
tortured in court by the malevolent glances of the poor 
wretcHes on trial; and two "yisionaty” girls added greatly 
to the wei^l of the evidence -by foretelling, with singular 
accuracy, when such or such of the affiictrf persons then 
present would feel the baleful influence, and howl for anguish.* 
It should be added — though the evidence, as we now under- 
stand the word. Tor the Tact aWeged is oT course praciicaHy 
negligible — that it was commonly reported that the witch’s 

' * From 4 liU c>^rilisation Are cxdiided, course, aU saeh cues of wilch 
pctMCtrtioa'as »«c uoiiated from ft>c oouide, by ihe duett interfetcoce of loysl, 
ynestly, or pi'Dies^oiuI witch dnders. 

• Uiittrval Enay, ^ ic6. * Katchttuoo, «/. tit,, j>. 7g. 

* Tie ilindtn'e/ tie InptsiiU li'erU, fp. ijg, *15, etc. 
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victim could, altl\ough bUndfoIded, distinguish her tormentor 
by the touch alone from all other persons, and could even 
foresee her -apprqa'ch and discern her actions at a consider- 
able distance.^' r" ^ I * 

The effect of* -the convulsions Wd cataleptic attacks, which 
modern 'scie*ncfe 'vould unhesita’tingly dismiss as being simply 
the result .'of hysteria, was heightened jn- many cases by 
manifest&tioils of a more material kind. ^ It was a common 
feature for the victim to vomit pins, needles/ \vo61,‘ stubble, 
and othet^ substances ; or for thorns or needles‘'to be found 
embedded in her flesh, • In a case,recordedi by Glanvil an 
hysterical servant girl, Mary Ilbng^ofl', in addition to ^the' 
usual fits, vomiting of pins, etc., iya^jtorm^ted by stones- 
being continually flung at her, which stohes^ when they • 
fell on the ground straightway vanished. Herrmaster bore 
witness in court to the falling of the stones and their miracu- 
lous disappearance.' .Moreover, the same Mary Longdon 
would freque’ntly.be transported by an invisible power to the 
top of the, house, and there “laid on a board betwixt, two 
Sollar beams,”, or would be put Into a chest, or half suflocated 
between two feather-beds.* ' v*' Z' •' 

Gross^ as these frauds appear- tq us, it is singular that for 
the most' part theyTemained urfdetettcd, and evep, it, would 
seem, unsusfJ^cted; not merely Ijytbo iCTorant peasants, for 
whose benefit tlie play was acted -in the 'first instance, but 
in the larger ‘thea^ 6f a court of law* But there are some 
notorious instances of confession q? deteclion. ' Edmurtd 
Robinsbn, the boy on whose accusation the ‘Lancashire 
witches were tried, subsequently confessed td imposture. 

. Other youths were detected with, blacklead in thefr mouths 
when foaming in sham epileptic fits, colouring thelrrurinc 
with -ink, concealing crooked pins about their . persons in 
order to vomit them later, scrat«iiing the bedposts .with' their 
toes, and surreptitiously eating to repletion during' a pre- 
tended fast.* But commonly the spectators were so convinced 
'beforehand of the genuineness of such portents that they held 
it superfluous to examine the claims of any particular per- 
, formance of this kind on their credence. 

It is difficult to know in such cases where self-deception 
ends and where malevolent trickery begins. Nor would the 
examination of these b 3 ^one outbreaks of hysteria — trivial 
in themselves as terrible in thdr consequences— be of interest 

I Sadduasmus Tr$umfkatus, pp. 2S&-S, etc. 

* Ibid., edition of 1726, pp. 313-26. 

* Hutchinson, Hutancal Ets^^ pp, 185-224.* 
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in the present connection, ex<»pt for the fact that we find 
here the primitive form of those Poltergeist ’manifestations 
which gave the popular impetus in 1S4S to the belief in 
Modern Spiritualism, and -which are still appealed to by 
those who maintain 'the .genuineness of the physical mani- 
festatfons of the s&hce room as tnstanc^ -of similar 
phenomena occurring spontaneously. The type remains the 
same, though its' modes of expression have slightly changed. 
The neurotic .children who, two or three centuries ago, 
attracted to' themselves tlie interest of their litllc world by 
-posing as martyrs to supernatural malevolence, now minister 
to their diseased egotism., by professing to be the agents of 
'•spiritual beings, or the unconscious vehicles of occult forces. 
‘‘-Pseudb-cpileptic fits and vomiting of pins are out of date; 

; but- throwing of stones and mysterious transportations of 
the human subject, as in Mary Longdon’s case, occur’in many 
modern Polteigeists, notably In the historical inistance of the 
Phelps children at Stratford (Connecticut) in 1S50.' i 
Since, then, this survival from the ivltchcraft beliefs of the 
Middle Ages, in itself Insignificant, has assumed adventitious 
importance, both from the part which it has demonstrably 
played in recent history and from the weight still attached ^ 
to;the ’subject by some competent persons, it has seemed-t 
.worth while to examine in detail, in the next chapter, some*, 
typical instances of the modem Poltergeist manifestations'. . 

. 

* Descrlbcd-at length in B«oV II. clup. i. below. 
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ON POLTERGEISTS 


M ysterious knocks and rapplngs, accompanied by. 
throwing of stones, ringing of bells, breaking of 
. crocker)’, and other more violent disturbances, have 
been commonly reported in all civilised countries for the past 
two or three centuries, to go back no further. It is here 
proposed, rather for the reasons indicated in the last chapter^ 
than from any exaggerated appreciation of their intrinsic 
merits as evidence, to arialyse *jme of the best-known "and 
most frequently quoted cases of the kind occurring before 
1848 Tor which we have testimony at first harid.^ 

The case to be first quoted goes far to justify the statement 
'made io the last chapter that the so-called Poltergeist per- 
formances in modern times are a 'direct legacy from the 
Avitchcraft of the Middle Ages. For whilst we have in this 
case the same general type of disturbances which characterise 
the nineteenth-century cases, there is a seventeenth-century 
reference to 'the malicious, action of a supposed wizard, and 
the cessation and later renewal of the manifestations are 
reported to have shown that singular correspondence with 
the condemnation and subsequent escape of the suspected 
agent, which forms so marked a feature in the sufferings 
of the witch’s alleged victims. The evidence offered for the 
disturbances, it will be seen#- is about on a level with that for 
the witchcraft phenomena^in general. 


* That the reader may bare some assurance that the cases analysed in Ibis 
chaijlcthayaiint-beeji. chosen, as mdah; favoumhle. tiv 'he. ■n/nr.'piVn.' 

tion, I think it well to state that my selecttsq is- based on a letter from the 
distingaisbed naturalist. Dr. A. R. Waltaide, which appealed in the Veuma/ 
of the S.P.R. for February, 1899 Dr. Wallace,'m advocating the supernormal 
character of the Poltergeist mamfestatioiis, quotes nine cases “as affording good 
evidence; three of these cases, however, yiresent nb first -han^ evidence, and one 
occurred after 1S48— the limit assigaed'in the t«f. The five remaining cases. 

. vir.' the Drummer of TedwMlb, the Castle of Slawensik, Beatings Bells Jla^ 
iTjohson, and the Wesley Case, are ileall with bdow. “ ' * 


»S 
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THE DRUMMER OF TEdVoRTH 

In March. i66j,;John Mompcssoh, of Tedvvorth, in the 
count>’ of Wilts, ciQ'scd a certain _vaKrant drummer to be 
arrested and taken before a Justice of the -Peace. The drum 
was confiscated, and in the middle of. April,' dunnjl Mr* 
Mompesson's temporary absence, wa-s taken to his house. 
On hts return, Mompcs'on learnt tJi.il fjrcat noises had been 
heard in the house; the noises thereafter came night after 
night, in the shape of thumping and drumming. An invisible 
drum svas constantly heard to beat lloundhcads, Cuckolds 
and Tat-too, and would also knock at request a given 
number. .Sometimes the mamfcstations were accompanied 
by "a bloomy noisome smell,” as of sulphur; also chairs, 
boots, a board, and other objects were seen to move across 
the,room of their oum accord; a bed staff hit the minister 
on the leg, but wltliout hurting him; “the old Gentle- 
woman’s " clothes were flung about the room, and her Bible 
hid in the ashes; mysterious lights were seen; the man- 
servant was terrified by the vision of “a Great Body with two 
.red and glaring Eyes”; a gentleman found all his money 
'turned black in his pockets; and Mompesson’s horse ivm 
found one morning with 'a’ hind leg fixed so firmly in its 
> mouth that it was diflicult for several men to get it out ivith 
^^•a Ie\'Cf. .'But the disturbances were cspcdally frequent and 
• violent in the neighbourhood of the younger ’children. The 
bedst^ds would be beaten and shaken as they Jay jn them, 
and a sound of Scratching, as with iron taloris, would fcjc 
heard. Moreover, “it.'iVOuId lift.tlie Children up in their 
Beds,' follow them from oneJvoom to another, and for a while 
haunted none particularly/ but them.” The disturbances 
ceased when the drummer u-as sentenced to transportation, 
and recommenced when " I know not how (’tis said by raising 
Storms and affrighting the Seamen) he made shift to come 
back again.” " ' 

The whole of the account is gi^n in Glanvil’s own n-oids, 
but it is founded, aB h^'tells us, partlyf on the oral relation 
of Mr. Mompessoir and the other, witnesses to him, partly on 
Rfompesson’s letter^ <»There ate 'also extant two letters of 
Mompesson’s, dated . respectively 1672 and 1674- But he 
gh’es in these no detailed -fcoriRrm&tion of.GUnvil’s account; 
indeed, when the second letfow-Ss writtenihe expressly .says 
that he had Tent Glanvil’s boob “ for the use of Lord Hollis ” 
the previous year, and did not 'know what the account 
contained. Gianvil first published his narrative, as we learn 
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from the Preface to ^ the third "edition of Sadducismus 
TriumphaUls^\x^ l668. .It had been in part written some 
years previously, but not apparently from full notes, for only 
two precise dates are given in the whole narrative. But even 
if we assume that Glanvil had accurately put down, possibly 
some years later; 'all .that he had heard from Mompesson and 
otliers, it does not amount to much ; for it does not appear 
that Mompesson himself witness^ any of. the more 
marvellous incidents — the drops of blood, the chairs'movlng 
j by themselves, “ the Great Body with two red and glaring 
Eyes," and all the rest of it These things were witnessed 
by neighbours, by men-servants, by a.“Roomfull ofl^eople,” 
or by an undistributed “they.” So that Glanvil’s amount tif 
them rnay be third hand or tenth hand. The only first-hand 
account which we have is Glanvil's own. Glanvil paid one 
visit to the house “about th^ time "—the last date, given 
on the previous page bemgvjanuary loth, 1662, Glanvil’s 
account of aU'he saw and heard is, in brief, as follows: On 
hearing from a maid-servant that “it was come," he, with Mr. 
Mompesson and another, went up to a bedroom ; “ thpre were 
two little modest Girls in the Bed, between seven and eleven 
Years old, as I guest." GlanvlKheard a scratching in the bed 
"as loud as one with long Nails could make upon a Bolster." 
This lasted for half an hour and more, and Glanvil could not 


discover the cause? it was succeeded by a panting, like a dog, 
accompanied by movements in the bedding; also the< 
'windows shook ; also Glanvil saw a movement in a “ Linnen 
Bag" that 1160^ against another bed, but was not apparently 
sufficiently sure of the accuracy of:hb observation to men- 
tion this incident in the first (1668) edition. ’’Further, 
Glanvil was aroused by an untirAdy knocking next morning ; 
and his horse fell ill on the way Home, and died two or three 
days later.^ 

I pass over the Cock. Lane ghost (£762), because though 
we may admit with Mr. Lang* that the so-called “exposure" 
was inconclusive— no exposure in matters of this kind ever 
is conclusive — not e'veh Mr. Lang cin persuade us that, apart 
from the pleasing Hteiary afoma.that pervades it, the case 
presented for us in contemporary newspaper gossip is worthy 
our serious consideration. ’Nor need we Unger over the 
Stockwell case (1772). It.^is true that, the evidence here is 
first hand ; but 'for practical purposes it ia^pf little value. 

ysaddudsmtit ty Joseph GJanviJ, F.F.S.; IWrd ediUon, i6Sq 

• Also Preface to second part, eonUwonetwoi letters ftom Mompesson 

•’ ^ Cftk Lane end Cimrton Scnse,■^\6\~^<X London, 1S94 
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Six persons signed a genera! statement of the disturbances, 
setting forth that various articles of fiimiturc, crockcrj', pickJc 
jars, and so on were thrown about and broken, without any 
apparent cause for the movements. The narrative docs not 
(^phcitly stale that any of the six'jKrsons'saw any particular 
thmg done, and collective testimony in such matters is as 
%^in a thing as collective rcsponsibility“in. another sphere, 
isut we .maj* no doubt accept the statement that fu'c {jails 
were filled with the fragm^ls of the broken cliina, and that 
the servant girl, Ann Kobtnson, a young woman of twenty, 
betrayed a surprising restlessness, being always present on 
the scene of action and walking backwards and forwards the 
whole time.* ' ' , - 


TllU OXSTLE OF SLAWEKSIK 


Counciljor Hahn and a friend, a young officer named 
Uiarles Kern, spent some months in the winter of 1806-7 
in the lonely Castle of Siawensik, in Silesia. Shortly after 
their amval—apparcntly in December, 18^— various dis- 
turbances broke out : bits of Hmc fell or were thrown about 
the room; then strange noises were heard; knives, s|>oons, 
snufTers, and.all manner of small objects were flung about; 
occ«ionally objects were seen to rise from the table and fall 
,^on to the ground. The disturbances lasted .for about tn’o 
months, and tlie nuisance finally became so 'great that the 
yomig men had to move to other apartments. • 

♦u - witnessed’ by two 

other" pmcers and various other reputable -persons whose 
names are given, but we have only one account, written by 
Councillor Hahn on November iptb. iSoS, and by him given 
to K^ner in 1S28. From the fact that no dates are given it 
may be inferred that Hahn’did not keep notes — at any rate, 
not ^curate notes. There is no apparent reaso'n for doubt- 
ing Hahns honesty, but his studies of Kant and Fichte arc 
no guarantee of his competence as a witness. In any case, 
rf **"®“Pported testimony, given eighteen, months or more 
alter the events, is not good evidence, even -for things which 
he saw, or believed ’himself ’to see^ with his own eyes. But 
many of me marvels are. only ^ven at second hand. It u-as 
the dauntless Kern who saw in the glass the. white figure of a 
woman looking at him; Hahn stood before the glass for a 


^ A’ti/ure, Ulitd edition,' 
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quarter of an hour and saw only his-own reflection. It was 
Kern, again, who saw the White dog ; Hahn only heard the 
dog’s footsteps- Again,’ ifc u'as Kem and Hahn's servant, 
during Hahn’s^ absence at Breslau, who saw a jug of beer 
rise from the table, as if lifted by an invisible hand, and pour 
out a glass half full, and the glass then raise itself in the air 
and tUt contents (which disappeared without leaving a 
trace) down an -invisible throat In default of corroborative 
evidence of any kfnd from the other witnesses, it seems not 
improbable that the whole affair was an elaborate practical 
joke at Hahn’s expense.* 

-5 DEALINGS bells' 

On the and of February, 1834, the housebells at Bealings, 
near Woodbridge, in Suffolk, the residence of Major Moor, 
F.R.S., beganr to ring violently — sometimes singly, sometimes 
three or more together— without any apparent cause. They 
continued so to ring at intervals until the 27th March, 
when the disturbances finally ceased. The cause was never 
discovered. 

The evidence for this singular outbreak is at first hand ; It 
is practically contemporaneous, being based on 'notes made 
at the time and ^vritten out in full at intervals within a feiiV 
days of the occurrences ; the witness is a Fellow of the Royal ► 
Society, who devoted, on his oum showing, much time and 
ingenuity to the search for a cause for the manifestations, 
and who recorded with scrupulous care the atmospheric con- 
ditions and the readings ,of barometer and thermometer 
during their progress. 

If the evidence then fails to impress' us as it undoubtedly 
impressed Major Moor, it is because Major Moor himself 
gives us good cause for -distrusting his competence as a 
witness. He is practically the sole witness, and from the 
outset he had made up his mind, not only that the phenomena 
could not be explained, as he justly ppints out, by “the 
known laws of .the electric theory" or* the expansion of 
metals by rise of temperature, but that they were inexplicable 
by any cause known to science; for on February 5th, 1834 
— that is, three days after the bell-ringing began — he writes : 

“ I am thoroughly convinced that the ringing is by no human 
agency " (p. 5), and’ later (p. 22) he repeats his conviction that 
the bells " were not rung by any mortal-hand.” . 

• Die Sihertn tvn Drevorst, ciUtion of 1S32, voL ii. pp.". 236-52. A translation 
of llalin’s account is given by Mrs. Ceof»,feiTAt Setress of Prevont). 
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That tliis conviction rested on grounds wholly insufficient, 
and that Major Moor was the kind of man who could make 
a strong-sounding statement of this kind .without fully 
realising its meaning, is shown by I the fact that in the 
interval (p. 9) he, had admitted the possibility of the bell- 
ringing being due to trickery. But he gives tls other and 
stronger grounds for cUscounting liis testimony. Though 
he de\'otcd many pages to describing the courses and the 
attachments of the wires, the st.atc of the Jitmosphere, and 
so on. Major Moor never tells us of whom his household 
consisted, and never describes a single occasion on which, 
when they were all gathered together in his presence, the bcll- 
rin^ng.occurred. He boasts. Indeed,- that he took no such 
precautions against trickery*. A writer in the IpFivich Journal 
had made the sensible suggestion that Major Moor should 
be^n Ins investigations by gathering all hts household into 
one room and posting trustworthy friends round about the 
house. Major Moor, in quoting the letter, adds, “ I did not in 
any way follow the advice therein offered." 

Major Moot’s testimony is freely quoted b>* Spiritualists 
. I and other advocates of the Poltergeist theory; but in fact the 
']! book might plausibly be interpreted- as a gentIe:..satire->ofi 
tho'se who arc ready, on such cvidenc^*TrsTlutT«:re offered, 

^ to believe in supernormal or even unfamiliar agencies.* 

A MARV JOBSON 

Mary Jobson was a child of twelve or thirteen, who at the 
latter end of 1S39 was smitten with a mysterious malady, the 
most prominent sj'mptoms of which were bloodshot eyes, 
constipation, swelling of the abdomen, occasional convul- 
sions, and the occurrence of insensitive are.as on the bod}'. 
The phenomena occurring in her presence consisted chiefly 
of raps and knocks, the opening and shutting of doors, and 
beautiful music ; occasionally water was mysteriously throwm 
on the floor, and astronomical designs on ^one occasion made 
their appearance on the, ceiling of the bed-chamber. The 
case is recorded by, IJr. Reid Clanny, F.RS. 

'Dr. Clanny himself, indeed, neitlier saw nor heard any- 
thing of the alleged phenomena,' Of the fiN-e medical men, 
besides Dr. Clanny, mentioned by name -as having visited the 
girl during her illness,' two only, Mr. R. B. Embleton and 
Mr. Drury, both young men, haw given an account of wliat 

• BeaStngt Bells; an Account gf tie Afytierumt Binging ef Belli, etc., etc, by 
M»joi E. Moor, F.E.!,. WooJlxtage,’l84T. 
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’they witnessed. Neither saw anything out of the way^ but 
both heard knocks and loud scratchlngs — apparently on the 
foot of the wooden bedstead in which the child lay. Dr. 
Drury on one occaslonj calb'ng on the child after her recovery, 
heard at her suggestion " most exquisite ” music. His account 
of the manifestation is as follows: (I experienced) “much 
difficulty in’drawing^her Into conversation, but at last ’she 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘Oh, what music!' and on listening I 
distinctly heard m'qst exquisite music, which continued during 
the time I might count a hundred.” Dr. Drury does'not.give 
the date of this incident, and the letter from^which.the above 
extract is taken is dat^ simply “ Sunday morning, 2 a,m.'' 
It was certainly written some time after the occurrence.* * 

On another occasion Mr. Embleton was specially invited 
to hear “the voice.” This voice, which Mr. Embleton de- 
scribes as realising his ideas of angelic sweetness, dictated 
as follows : “ I am the Lord thy God which brought thee out 
of the land of Eg>'pt, etc ... I am the physician of the 
soul. . . . This is a miracle wrought on earth. . . . Mark,,! 
am thy God sounding out of the heavens,” etc. The knocks, 
the throwing about of water, and so on, which are described 
by the other eleven witnesses, all of whom were apparently 
superetitious villagers, so illiterate in some cases as to be 
unable to write, appear to have been simply the puerile 
trickeries of a mischievous girl. 

A remarkable feature in the case is the occurrence of 
visions, like some of those attested in witchcraft trials which 
are best to be explained as hallucinations either of sense or 
memory. Thhs'one witness testifies to-having seen the figure 
of a lamb passing, unseen all others, 'through the house; 
and three witnesses, two of them m husband and wife, quite 
illiterate, recount that at the child’s .bidding they looked up 
at the ceiling of her room and saw there a beautiful repre- 
sentation of the sun, moon, and stars “in a variety of pleas- 
ing and brilliant colours.”* From another witness we Jeam' 
that the colours were green, yellow, and orange. As no 
reference is made to this visjph by any member of the family 
who were said to have be^ present, and as no trace of it 
apparently remained on the ceiling, it is difficult to suppose 
that it had any objective foundation. . 

• The ailment, w’hich baffled all the physicians (or rather 
the three physicians who have written about the case), was 

' ll app>ears only in ihe seconil oVition of Dr. Clanny’s paroplilet. 

® "The worjmg is apparently lhat of Dr. Claony, who wrote clown the account 
as ihe actual witnesses wtiewnaWe to do so.^ ' 
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as obviously hysterical as “the voices” were blasphemous; 
the cure w'as as mysterious as the disease. After eight 
montlis of dropsy and convulsions (Dr. Embleton), brain 
disease (Dr. Clanny), intolerable torture (all the witnesses), 
she suddenly turned her sympathising relatives out of the 
room, dressed herself in a quarter of an hour, and was com- 
pletely restored to health. Dr. 01300 /$ Enthusiastic belief 
in the genuineness of the case may perhaps have been due 
to the fact that the girl (amongst whose affable spirits were 
the Virgin IMary and a large circle of apostles and martyrs) 
told Kim^thot his name had been favourably mentioned to 
her at different times by,Jesus Christ, St. Paul, and St Peter. 
. Dr. Clanny quotes this amazing statement in all seriousness.^ 

THE EPWORTII CASE 

I have reserved until the last what is at once the most fully 
authenticated case in the literature of the subject and the 
most instructive for those who read with understanding — the 
disturbances in the Parsonage at Epworth, the birthplace of 
John Wesley. The main disturbances lasted with intervals 
for two months, December and January’, 1716-17, with Occa- 
sional outbreaks after that date. The record consists (r) of 
letters written to Samuel Wesley (John’s elder brother) by 
his mother and his two sisters, Susannah and Emilia. These 
letters are dated January, February, and March, 1717, that 
is, within a few weeks of the disturbances. (2) A copy of 
an account written by Samuel Wesley /John’s father). The 
copy was made by .Samuel Wesley, the son, in 1730, from 
a copy made by John Wesley in-iyzG. (3) Letters written 
by Mrs. Wesley and four of her daughters to John Wesley 
in the summer and autumn of 1726, more than nine years 
after the occurrences. The’evidence comprised under (i), 
(2), and (3) was first published in 1791 by Priestley. A copy 
of the letters and diary in ^he handwriting of Samuel Wesley 
(John’s brother) had been given to Priestley, as he explains, 
by the Rev. S. Dadcock, who had himself received the *ISS. 
from a granddaughter of Samuel Wesley.® (4) An account 
compiled in 172G by John Wesley from the letters and from 
conversation with some of the other spectators, and published 
in the Anninian Ma^astne. 

’ A Faithful I cf tht JifintnUtti Cati^ Mary Jaiten, by Dr. W. Reid 

Oanny, F.I.S. MonVnearmooth, 1S41. 

* Original Ltttrrt fy Ik4 A’er Jakn %Vttlt}i and kit FrunJs, by Jwej>h 
I'riCTlIey, LUt>.. r.R-S., 1791. 
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A. First-hand Contemporary Accounts. • • 

j j 

Wc will take first the contemporary letters and diary, and 
in the first instance wc will consider only the statements 
made by the actual eye- or rather ear-witnesses of the things 
idescribcd. Mrs. Wesley writes on January 12th, 1717, that; 
beginning from.V*' early date in'* December, she heard 
unaccountable 'kndtkings, mostly in the -garret or the 
nursery: — 

“ One night it made such a noise in the rdom over our heads as 
if several people were walking ; then md up _and down stairs,^ and 
was so outrageous, that we thought the children would be frightened, 
so your father and I rose and went down in the dark to light a 
candle. Just as wc came to the bottom of the broad stairs, having 
hold of each other, on my side there seemed as -if somebody had 
emptied a bag of money at my feet, and on his as if* all the bottles 
under the stairs (which were many) had been dashed in a thousand 
pieces. Wc passed through the hall into the kitchen, and got' a 
candle and went to 4ce the children. The ne-tt night your father 
would get Mr. Hoole to He at our bouse, aod we all sat together till 
one or two o'clock in the morning, and hard the knocking as usual. 
Sometimes it ^otild make a noise like the winding up of a jack ; 
other times, as that night Mr. Hoole was with us, hke a carpenter 
plaining deals ; but most commonly it knocked thrice and stopped, 
and then thrice again, and so many hours together." 

That is practically all that Mrs. Wesley relates of -her own 
personal experience. 

There arc two letters from Miss Susannah Wesley, dated 
January 24th and March 27th. It> tlie first .she records her 
own experience as follows ♦, 

“The first night I ever heard it, my^istec Nancy and I were set 
in the dining-room. We heard something rustle on the outside of 
the doors that opened into the garden, then three loud 'knocks, 
immediately after other three, and in half a minute the same number 
over our heads. We enquired wjiyther.anybody had been in the 
garden, or in the room above ps, but there was nobody. Soon after 
my sister Molly and I yrere up after all the famljy* were abed, except 
my sister 'Nancy, about some busing tVe heard three boundng 
thumps under our feet, tvhich soon 'made us throw away our Work 
and tumble into bed.' Afterwards the.'tin^iiig of the latch dnd 
warming-pan, and'so it tooJc its leave that night. - / 

“ Soon after the above-mentioned we heard a noise as if a peat 
piece of sounding metal . was thrown down 'oil the outside of our 
chamber. ^Ve, lying in ‘itre quietest- part of the house, heard less 
than the rest for a pretty wbil^ but ihe latter end of the night that 
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Mr. Hoole sat up on, I lay in the nursery, where it was very Tiolent. 
1 then h&ard frequent knocks os'Cr and under the room where I lay, 
and at the children’s bed head, which was made of boirds. It 
seemed to rap against it very h.'ird and loud, so that the bed shook 
under them. I he.ird something walk by my bedside, like a man 
in a long nightgown. Tire knocks were so loud that Mr. Hoole 
came out of their chamber to us. It .still continued. My father 
spoke, but nothing ansvr^cd. It ended tlut ’night with my father’s 
particular knock, very fierce. It is now pretty quiet, only at our 
repeating the prayers (or the King and prince, when it usually begins, 
especially -when my. father says: *Our most gracious Sorcieign 
Lord,! etc, This 'hiy .father is angry at, and designs to say thne 
instead of tf.>o for the'roy'al family. We all heard the same noise, 
and at the same time, and as coming from the same place.” 

There Is one letter from Miss Emily, undated, but obviously 
written at about this time. She describes various noises, 
more particularly groans, the sound .as of “ a vast coal ” being 
thrown down in the kitchen ; the sound as of a stone being 
thrown in among the bottles under the " best *’ stairs ; ” some- 
thing like a quick winding up of a jack at the comer of the 
room by my bed’s head " ; knocks on the floor and elsewhere, 
mostly three times running. ‘ 

The account by -old Mr. Wesley was apparently in great 

S art written very shortly after the disturbances. ^ It is not, 
owever, dated ; and it is clearly not a day by day record, as 
in a diary, for he is occasionally uncertain of the exact dates, 
•and the account is mostly written as a continuous narrative. 
iU. Wesley u'as the last to hear the noises, though he had 
b^n told what other members of the family had heard. On 
'"December sist he \vas awakened by nine loud knocks, 
apparently in the room next to his bedroom. Two or three 
nights later Mr. and ‘Mrs. Weslej'-were both arouScd'by the 
loud and continuous noises, and -searched the house, with the 
result already described in her narrative. 

Thereafter he frequently heard the knocks ; they answered 
him when he rapped rrith his stick knock for knock ; they 
came pn the children’s bedstead, in his own study, and in 
almost ever}' room in the house ; they would make a great 
noise at family prayers .at the names of King George and 
the Prince. He often spoke, bat never received any articulate 
.answer, " only once or twice t>TO or tliree very feeble squeaks, 
a 'little louder than the eWrping of a bird, but not like, the 
noise of rats, which" I have often heard.” Often the latch of 
his bedroom would, be Hft^ when he was in bed. Finely, 
he records : ” I have been thrice pushed by an invisible 
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■power, once against the comer of my desk in thc^study, 
a second time against the door of -the matted chamber, a 
third time against the right side of the frame of my study 
door as I was going in." 

B. Second-Uattii Conteuxporary Accountt. 

These arc all the’expcriences tvhich arc given in the earlier 
accounts at first hand. Wc will now turn to the contem- 
porary second-hand evidence. Emily Wesley tells us that 
her sister Hetty heard coming down the stairs -behind her 
"something like a man, in a loose nightgown trailing after 
him"; that the knocks would answer Rlrs. Wesley-if she 
stamped on the floor and bid them do likewise ; fh'at Mrs. 
Wesley had seen something under a bed “like a badger, 
only without any head that was discernible”; and that Robin 
Brown, the man-servant, had seen the same creature twice, 
the last time in the appearance of a white rabbit. 

Miss Susannah ados, under date March 2^ih, 1717 

“Last Sunday, to my father's no small amaxement, his-trencher 
danced upon ihe.table a pretty while without anybody’s stirring the 
table.'*’. 

Mr. Wesley has also much to say of the experiences of 
others; that Mrs. Wesley had seen a thing "most ,like a 
badger"; that “one night when the noise was great in Ihe 
kitchen, and on a deal partition, and the door in the yard, 
the latch whereof was often lift up, my daughter Emilia went 
and held U fast on the inside, but it was lifted up, and the 
door pushed violently against her, though nothing was to be 
seen on the outside"; and that Robin Brown saw “some- 
thing come out of the copper-hole lijcea rabbit, but less.” 

C. Later First-hand Accounts. 

To turn now to the letters xvrilten in 1726. Mrs. Wesley 
adds to the account which she had given nine years before 
that on one occasion the sounds answered her when she 
knocked ; that at another time, “ Upon my looking under the 
bed, something ran out pretty much like a badger”; and 
gives the following variant of the noises heard on ’the 
nocturnal journey round the house, undertaken by herself and 
Mr. Wesley : — ' ' , 

■ “ Near the foot (of the stairs) a large pot of- money seemed to be 
poured out at my waist, and to run jingling down my nightgown to 
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my feet, rrcsently after heard the noiie a» of a vait stone 
thrown amon^ several doren of bottles which lay under the stairs, 
but upon our looking no hurt was done. In the hall the fnastiff met 
us, CTynng and striving to get between us." 

Thus, in the l.ttcr \*crsion the one sound, diversely in* 
tcrprctcd, has ^come two successive sounds, and s’arious 
decorative delails~thc jingHng down the nightpown, the 
search among the bottles, the fright of the mastifr*>-havc been 
added.^.j 

So sister Emily^in the later account, adopts and enlarges 
upon the^ description already gKim in her father’s account 
(but wanting in*hcr o\Vn earlier letter) of seeing the latch of 
the Kitchen door move, and finding the door Itself resist her 
to shut it So in sister Susannah's later account, 
what had been described in her earlier letter as “ the tingling 
of the latch and Mrarming-nan,'* is now amplified into "the 
latch of the door then jarred, and seemed to be swiftly moved 
to and fro." 

. Sister Molly and sifter Nancy (who were not represented 
in the earlier 'iorrespondcncc) also give accounts of their 
experiences to their brother Jack in 1726. From the latter’s 
Mcount, which is written in the third person, apparently as 
«presMting John Wesley’s notes of a conversation with her. 
the following extract may be quoted 

**^Onc night she (Nancy) was sitting on the press bed, playng at 
rards with four of my sisters, when my sisters ^rolly, EUy (Hetty?), 
latty^and Kezzy.were in the room, and Robert Brown! -The bed, 
on which toy sister Nancy sat was lifted up with her on it! She 
J^ped down and said, ‘Surely old Jeffery would not run airay with 
he^ However, they persuaded her to sit down again, which, she 
had scarce done when it was again lifted up several times successively, 
a considerable height," »■ 

This incident is not mentioned by Molly, or indeed by any 
of the others. • < ^ 

Lastly, we have an acconnt'pven by Robin Brown, the 
servant, in i,72d. to John .Wesley, confirming the story of 
the white rabbit, already quoted, and addine this new in* 
•cident: — 

" Soon after, being grinding com in thb garrets, and happening to 
stop a little, the handle of the mill v^as turned round with great 
swiftness. He said nothing Vexed him but that the mill was empty. 

If com had been in it, old Jeffery might have -ground h:s heart out 
for him.” ■■ 
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John Wesley's own account, based apparently exclusively — 
since lie was not himself a witness of any of the phenomena 
—on the correspondence and on conversations with his family 
and others in 1726, it is not necessary to consider at length. 
It introduces, howerer, one or two sensational details, such as 
his father's threatening the unseen author of the disturbances 
with a pistol, which find no place in the earlier narratives. 

Now a record of tliis kind suggests two questions: First, What 
precisely are the things to be c.\'plained ? Second, .What may 
the c.xplanation be ? Most of the writet^ who, from the days 
of Glanvil, have formed from a mass of simtlaKnarrativcs 
collections of supernatural scemings, have, as. already shown, 
passed at once to the second question, 'arid have found the 
search for a solution so fascinating that they have never 
returned to look for an answer to that indispensable pre- 
liminary inquiry. Let us in this instance reverse the 
customary procedure, and ask first, What are the things to 
be e.xnlainw in the Wesley case? To begin with, yve are 
not called upon to explain what it was that made thcjundlc 
of the mill turn round, to the amazement and chh^in of 
Robin llro^vn. Th'e real problem is a simpler, if also a less ^ 
alluring one— to find out, to wit, \vhat made ’Robin. Brown ’ 
believe, nine years after, that he had seen the handle Of the 
mill move. Again, we have got to ask, tiot what was the 
badger-like form which Mrs. Wesley saw, but how it cafne 
about that Mrs. Wesley’s husband and daughter, in 1717, and 
Mrs. Wesley herself, in 1726, testified that she had seen such, 

. a form; Nor need the vagaries of Mr, Wesley's trencher, nqr^ 
Robin .Brown’s spectre somcwliat like, a white rabbit, 'nor 
the door which resisted the stoutest efforts of Emil{a,'perpleic 
us., .The problem, to fact, as now simplified is’ to search for 
a rational explanation of various noises, suggesting, indeed, 
an intelligent, but not obviously a supernormal origin, which 
disturbed the Wesley household for a couple of months 
in 1716-17. - ■’ 

Old Samuel Wesley had.jaf the time seven daughters 
living, of whom two, Patty and Keziah, were children, and 
five were, apparently, sufficiently grown, up to write letters. 
Of these five, two are represented in the earlier correspondence, 
four in the later. One only, Hetty (Mehetabel), has .con- 
tributed no account at all. There is no obvious reason for 
this silence, for Hetty, as we. Iwrn. from John Wesley’s 
account, was nineteen at the time.'. 'She. had apparently 
undertaken to write, but failed to carry out her promise;* and 
' * See Misa'Susaniufa's letter of March 27th, 1717, 
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by the. testimony of all those concerned, she seems to have 
niore of Jener^'*5 attention than any dthci^ member of 
the household. Consider, for instance, these extracts from 
the correspondence: 

Mrs. Wesley writes, Januaij’ 25th and 27th, 1717: “All 
the family, as well as Robin, were asleep when j’our father 
and I ''’ent down^irs (on the nocturnal exploration already 
dKcnbed), nor did. they wake In the nurserj’ when we held 
^e mndle close by them, only v,’c obser\-ed that Hetty 
wembled exccMingly in her sleep, as she always did before 
the noise*awaked her. It commonly was nearer her than 
the tmL” Or again, this extract -from Miss Emi!/s letter 
^17): “No sooner was I got upstairs, and undressing for 
heo. but I heard a noise among many bottles that stand 
under the best stairs, just like the throwing of a great stone 
among them, which had broken them all to pieces. This 
made me hasten to bed ; but my sister Hetty, who sits 
always to wait on my father going to b^, was still sitting on 
the lowest step of the garret stairs.” 

'• And-again: "'It never follovv<^ me as It did nw sister 
■Hetty. I have' been wth her when It has knocked under her, 
and when she has removed has followed, and still kept just 
under her feet” • - • r j . 

Again, in Mrs. Wesley’s later account, after describing loud 
bedroom, she writes: 
r. W«ley leapt up, called Hetty, who alone was up, and 
searched every room in the house:” - ' 

In sister Susannah's later account: "Presently .began 
knocking about a yard >vjthin the room on the floor. 'It then 
came gradually to sister Hetty’s bed, who trembled strongly 
It! R beat verj' loud, three strokes ar a time, on 

the bed s head." .. 


And, once more, in John Wesley’s version of Mr. Hoole’s 
experience: ‘‘When we” (te. Mr. Wesley and Mr. Hoole) 
^me into the nurseiy it was knocking in the next room ; 
when we were there it was knocking in die nursery, and there 
re continue to knock, though we came in, particularly at the 
head of the bed (which was of wood), in which .Miss Hetty 
and tw’o of her younger sisters lay:” 

After the perusal of these extracts, Miss Hett3^s inexplic- 
able reticence seems more than e\-er to be deplored Perhaps 
the conjunction of this reticence with Miss Hettj'’s singular 
habit of trembling in a'souQd sleep when loud noises were 
going on all round her, and writh the notable predilection 
shown by the Poltergeists her person, is not in .itself 
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sufficient,' in the absence of fuller details, to justify the charge 
of trickery^ against her; but it hardly seems worth while to 
inquire whether the noises which' perplexed the Wesley 
family did indeed proceed from a supernormal source.^ 

Those who are familiar with the history of geology will 
remember that it has frequently happened that naturalists 
have been puzzled by some stray bone, tooth, or other frag- 
ment which seemed for a time not to belong to any known 
organic type, and to foreshadow an impossible, or at least 
a' paradoxical monster; until later research, 'by bringing to 
light a complete skeleton, resolved the difficulties and showed 
that the anomalous fragment fitted into the general scheme.' 
Now the Wesley narrative is like the- complete skeleton of 
the pterodactyl or the dinosaur. Nearly all other Poltei^eist 
narratives are mere organic fragments. For the'most part 
the evidence is so imperfect that we infer a monstrosity; 
it is only when, as here, we find the case complete, that 
•our monstrosity proves to be a harmless but instructive 
Saurian. 

But to drop the metaphor, the Wesley case indicates 
pretty clearly that the main reason for the apparently in- 
explicable element in these narratives is the defect of the* 
evidence. When we have only second-hand accounts, ‘qr 
accounts written down months or years after the events, ai 
in Glanvil’s and Hahn’s narratives, or accounts from "un- 
educated or, irresponsible persons, as in Mary Jobson’s case, 
we find an abundance of marvellous Incidents ; when, as here, 
we have ‘almost contemporary accounts at first hand from 
sober-minded .witnesses, the element of the marvellous is 
reduced toa'mlnimum. But the peculiarly instructive feature 
of the 1 Wesley case is that we can see how the witnesses, 
whilst jn'.'the earlier letters they narrate of their own personal 
experience only comparatively tame and uninteresting 
episodes, allow their imaginations to embellish the ex- 


* The ffpintualat wrilers contend that the Wesley Poltergeist continued to 
miuiifest for more than a generation later The inference is founded on a sinele 
passage in a single letter of Emily Wesl^fs, dated Eebruary ifth, lyto, civen^n 
Adam Oarte s Mtmetrs cf the U'tsUy Famitf (London, iS5j, p too The 
passage runs as Wlon?: “ Another thing is that wonderful thinrcalW Lv us 
Jeffery. \ott won I laugh at me for bewsg wj^nwions if I tell you how certainly 
that something calls on roe against any extraordinary new affliction • hnt «« 
is known cf tile mtisible w mid, that I at least am not able to iud%e ? 

he a fnendly or an evil spirit.” * “ whether it 

It will he seen that the writer does not even mention in tx • . 

called ; and It seems proUUe that the wirnings referred to mirhSe Sen 
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jicHenccs.or other members of the household; and' tint 
^ icsc same embellishments, nine years later, arc incorporated 
m .tnc lirst-hand accounts as genuine items of personal 
experience. , . , 

I have elsewhere dealt with the results of the investiga- 
tl "f-Vn u Society for Psychical Rescardi of some recent 
llritish Poltergeist cases* 

The conclusions drawn from those investigations may be 
bneny summarised ns follows:— ‘ 

« ’Y evidence, by confession or detection^ * 

.or- both, that ih .some eases tricky little girls or bov^s have , 
' i crockery and upset the kitchen furniture ' 

fwith thbr own hands, whilst the onlookers have ncciipted the ' 
portent as a manircstation of supernormal powers. 

»»,• * 'u speaking broadly, vo good evtdenee for any- 

tmnB having been done ivhich could not have been done 

aMughtlnS? ° """" '“""'"E 

'"'here the records arc sumciently full 
VviVSn “f ^"'^p'.Mmpurison being made, it is found that 
■.““""■"""d accounts and (irst-hand accounts of the 
compared, or when accounts written down . 
compared with accounts written down ats 
*mes?tSb "f“'‘"'I-8i''en by an excitable and ignorant 
'the 'dneated and competent obsener, 

■reoortsTr T" r® "ppcar in the one set of 

Reports arc almost or altogether wanting in the other. , 

aiwabi . centre of the disturbances isl nearly 

fs' ^™ nr!'^' E^eraliy " young girl; and ,the"outbreak : 
nn associated ivith some abnormality br disease 

nnv y"t seen recorded has 

■? '"'^"'E'hle motive beyond that' of mere 

performance '*'‘'«"ent been assigned for the 

I difficulty of inveitigating the ordinary Polter- 

. ' a " P'’'P“!nena Cannot as a rule be produced to 
[ or «inc ^ insistence on conditions or even betrayal 

of suspicion IS liable to stop them altogether. The Polter- 
I.™, Ai" delicate organism, which Bourishes only in a 
laiourable environment. , Actual .exposure of the fraud 
practised becomes- therefore extremely difficult; and as a 
nuny of the ‘recorded instances, as with 

J Moor m the Bealings Bells fase, those who attest the 
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phenomena seem to have made up their minds from the out- 
set that they were privileged to witness, if riot sdmething 
supernatural, at least something which the k*now;ri la\vs of 
physics would not expimi^ There are, however, a few re- 
corded cases of ‘'eltctric^girls, which forTfT-a partial ex- 
ception to this rule, inasmuch as the manifestations recurreri 
in their presence with tolerable regularity, and investigation 
was therefore within certain limits practicable. Cases of this 
kind possess a special interest for us, since they funrish an 
illustration of the development of lh6 Poltergeist perform- 
.once into the phenomena of the sc^oce-room. The best- • 
known in.stance is Arigcliquc Cottin, who practised. in raris 
)at the beginning of 1846. , , 

Angelique was a peasant girl of fourteen living in a small 
village near Mortagne, in N'ormandy.* On the evening of 
Jnmiar)' 15th, 1840. when she was engaged with tha'C other 
girls in weaving glovc-s, the frame at which they were work- ' 
ing began to jump about The movement was soon seen to 
be connected with AngcHque, though ‘apparently there was 
no conscious agency on her part, nor any. visible connection • 
between her and the object moved. The mere touch of her 
Rnrments, or mxn the approach of her hand, seemed to be 
suiTicient to move heav^' pieces of furniture, or to throw ; 
scissors or light articles across the room. The matter w.xs* 
investigates! the cure, to whom the giti was taken in the' 
first instance under suspicion of witchcraft, and by surious 
local celebrities. Finally, her p.ircnts. willing to profit by the'* 
curiosity excited by these mysterious movements, brought 
the child lo J’aris. There Dr. Tanchou, liappening in to his 
book«icllcr’s‘ one morning, heard of the prodigj’, and straight- 
way ' investigated. His observations are suenmariseti as 
follows: Chairs and sofas held down by one or more men, 
exerting aH'thclr strength, were violently forced aw.iy when 
Angelique sal, down on ^cm ; a heavy table was moved 
from its place' by the mere contact of her petticoats ; a small 
piece of paper would at her approach Iw blown aivay or 
made to rotate upon n pin thrust through it; balls of pith 
or of feathers hung U[x3n a silken thread would be alternately 
attractcrl or tcpcllcd by the force emanating from her body ; 
she could distinguish by the touch between the poles of a 
magnet, the north pole giving her a shock, whilst the south 
pole exercised no cfieci, U was reported further that a 


JoP'lHM, / lift y'yf»^T.V 

I* Ih. *3.*^ ^ 
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1 1 be violently agitated in her, presence. 

I Ur. T^chou sometimes noticed a cold wind, like a breeze 
'^^*11 prc^ess of the phenomena. 

•1 reported to Arago, who himself took* the 

girl to his observatory,' and there n'itnessed violent move- 
ments of a chair held by two of his colleagues. Arago 
reported to the Academy of Sciences, which straightway 
nommat^ a Commission of six, amongst whom were Arago 
himself, Becquerel, and Isidore Geoffrey St Hilaire, to in- 
vMtigate and report further. Three weeks later, at the 
^tting of the 9th > March, 1846, the Commission reported.’ 
they, found that the magnetic needle e-vperienced no dis- 
turbance in the girl's presence, and that the girl herself was 
not able to distinguish between the north and south poles of 
the ma^et; the bnly phenomena which the Commission had 
observe were the 'sudden and violent movements of a chaff 
on which the girl was sitting. They were not satisfied, how- 
ever, toat these movements were not due to muscular force; 
but, after they had expressed their doubts on the point, the 
girls manlier Trotted that the power had temporarily 
•waned ; and no further opp6hunity had since been offered 
: for mvesfigation. Thus far the Commission. ' 

^ • ianchou, Hubert de Gamay, and other persons remained- 
convinced that the phenomena testified to the operation of 
-some new force, probably electrical in its nature. But no 
evidence is offered for this conclusion that will bear examina- 
ir ^ j naively sympathetic reports from 

nimself and his friends that Tanchou prints there are many 
observations which are singularly suggestive of fraud.. If 
was constantly obse^ed, for instance, that the contact of the 
girl s garments, particularly the lower extremity of her petti- 
coats^ was necessary -to the production of the phenomena;* 
and ^veral observers noticed, in connection with the throw- 
ing about of chairs and other objects, that there was a double 
movement pn the part of the girl, a movement first in the 
*he object thrown, and aftenrards away from it, 
being so rapid that it generally escaped 

"The contact of the lower edge of the petticoats with the 
objMt moved recalls the similar proceeding reported of tlie 
Italian medium, Busapia Paladinoj* whilst the violent move- 
ment of a chair in Opposition to the efforts of the men who 
tried to hold it down is curiously like the feats of skill and 

' Of. at . p. !4. • r:,g„ 3. XI, etc. 

’ See tieiow, BtKik IV, chajk i. 
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strength performed in recent years by a Mrs. Abbott, who 
styled herself the “ Little Georgia Magnot"' 

We read that a few >’cars earlier, in 1S39, two “electric" 
girls from Smyrna, whose phenomena seem to have closely 
resembled those of Angelique CoUtn.had landed at Marseilles 
witli the intention of gi\*ing public performances, but found 
that the atmosphere of France was too humid to admit of the 
display of their powers.* There arc account-s of other “electric" 
girls in the early literature of American Spiritualism. 

* Ste a repott on her rerlofinancce l>jr I'rbfc<v3f^ OtHer {J.'umal 

.V. r. A'., voU r. pjv l6S, 169} Miv AMod'* perft>rinawi, Ihwsch 

ihowi dial they crmM *H be ciplAlnca by tbedcfi cierd^ of the ttunelw, 
comliineil with mnie knowlfijge of bnman Mtnre, teem for « time to ture com* 
ptetelv tnfUeJ the I’re^t an>I the {nitlic. 

* hfom the account lf» the Ihtrn* Ut/H/ A/lrfu-inr, DeettnW SSih. 

lSj9, fjuoteJ by Hemef*. /'kHngfiy *J M/iltnatti Ajtnlt, p. tea 
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- , THE SYMPATHETIC SYSTEAI 

who, tx:cause of the theory of physical 
efnuence which informct) aH the speculations of the 
- Animal Magnetisers, rejected the genuine phenomena 

0 the induced trance, were, no doubt, JustiBed in their 
suspicions of the theory. For, in fact, not only did Mesmer 
Dorrow his Acories ready-made from darlicr mystics, but even 
we name magnetic " was In common use in the seventeentli 

to denote the sympathetic system 
medicine^ which %vas, founded on those mysticd doctrines. 

1 awe sus IS commonly reputed to be the founder of this 

philosophy. He did, indeed, employ the actual 
medicine, recommending its use, inasmuch as it 
humours, in fluxes, inflammatory diseases, 
®pdeps>*. But with Paracelsus. the “magnet” 
K?a spoken of in a metaphorical sense, and wth 

. disaplcs Its actual use in therapeutics seems to ha\’e 

^ almost entirely discontinued. Maxwell, in his treatise > 
T?i Jffas^etica, hardly mentions the magnet at all ; 
and hludd uses it simply as illustrating by its h^aWour * 
he interaction of living bodies in the sympathetic system, 
n net, the mystics tof this period regarded the magnet less 
as i^ssessing a special virtue in itself than as presenting in 
miniature a picture of the forces wWch governed the universe. 

1 he action of magnet at a distance was ascribed to a 
rce or Huid — for its exact nature is usually left 'undefined— 
raaiaung from its substance; and a like force is inferred to 
ra iqte.lrorri the stars, from the human body, and from all 
Stances in the universe ; each body thus reciprocally 
ahecting and being affected by all the rest Moreover, these' 
rays were.not lifeless or fortuitous, but were guided in their 
mcidCTce arid their operations by the indwelling spirit of 
me body from which they proceeded — a spirit of which 
he stream of light or other palpable rays formed merely ‘ 
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the gross ■ vehicle. Thus Fludd writes/' “The Etheriall 
Sperm, or- AstraVicall influences, are of,,a, far subtiler con- 
dition than is the vehicle of visible light. . . It is not 
the starry light which penetratcth so deeply, or operateth 
so universally, but the Eternal Centrall SpiriL*'^ \ t 

Again, the duality of the forces resident in the magnet 
was interpreted as typifying the dual or reciprocal action 
which, manifesting itself as flux and reflux, light and darlc- 
, ness, heat and cold, masculine and feminine, 'systole'iand 
^diastole, centrifugal and centripetal force, formed the rhythm 
of the material universe. ' " • ^ 

Further, the- man himself was understood to be a'micro- 
cosm.'or miniature reflection of the whole Complex Wrid; 
as Fludd, .puts it, "Man contameth in hipiself no otherwise 
his heavens, circles, poles, and stars, than the great world 
doth.”* U followed, therefore, that man comprised in his 
body the virtues of a magnet; nay, that-his body,'^Iike this 
planet, was one large magnet, though pWlosopher^’differed 
as to the exact disposition 'of the corporeal poles. Moreover, 
any substance, especially any living thing, to which was 
imparted of the body of the living man, or even any of Ms 
waste products, such as sweat and the, clipjiings of-^e hails 
or hair, became indued with the like magnetic properties.* 
And from the living tissues of the man, or from such waste 
products, could be compounded a magnet of wondrous 
remedial virtue. It is this magnet — the vtagaes nticrostni — 
which» Ilaracelsus and his successors coirimonly understood 
by the words “ magnet ” and *' magnetical.” ' ‘ * 

It is, then, on these ideas — the radiation from all things, 
' but especially the stars, magnets, and human bodies, of a 
. force which would act on all things else, and which was 


in each case directed by the indwelling'spint,, together with 
the conception of a perpetual contest behveen reciprocal and 
opposing forces — that the mysticism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, centuries mainly depends. Again, upon these 
ideas, combined with the Paracelsian doctrine of Signatures 
and the proposition, itself a corollary’ from .the doctrine of the 

Mantua (Frinkfort, 1679), pt 3. “Ab omoi eorpote radii eorpfirafds fluimt 
w quibw aaima so* prae^tia opnatur. hiMue enecgiMn et poienliam owraod'i 
Ivptuf. And again. Aphorism *tu , “Stelfcie vitalenl spimum corpori duposito 
kgant.pcr lucem «l calorwn, eidemqite^ lisdent medits infundiinl.” And apain 
Alkindus, quoted by Fludd. “Alundns clemcounus cst exonplum i^ondl 
Svderei , . . mamrcslum est yioi omnis rla hujus mnndi radios fciM».,uo more 
«d instar Syclcrum.' * f • O/. et/., p. 315. * 

* Quodlibct corpus, cui muromia vm ia alia homiac OTotnnainr «. 

(raraccisns, quoted by Fludd, cf. eu.). ptopmtur, »Ujco fit 
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Thusparacelsus: "By the magic power orj^e.will a person 
on this side of the ocean may make a person oh the other 
side .hear what Is said on this side . . . the ethereal body 
of a than may know what another man thinks at a distance 
of too miles or more.” ^ Fludd expresses the same idea more 
generally: "How, by relation of naturall things unto -one 
another, they do, after a corporal! contact or touch is made 
between tliem, operate Avonderfully, and that by a Magneticall 
concent and Spirituall continuity ... by a .mutuall operation 
at an unknown distance.”* And Maxwell definitely applies 
the principle to the relation between physician and patient: 
“Qui spiritum .vitalem particularem efficere novit,i corpus, 
cujus spititus est, curare potest ad quameunque distantiam, 
implorata spiritus universalis ope.”* 

The reader who will compare these ideas with Mesmer's 
own statement of his theory* will see that the later mystic 
contributed little of, his own to the philosophy which he 
bbrrowed.. I^is peculiar service consists in the faci that, 
whilst exploiting the mystical doctrines for his. own private 
advantage, he hit upon a practical application of them which 
has already proved of singular interest^to psychology and of 
some value to therapeutics, and whose ultima^te developihents 
we are yet unable to foresee. 

The writers whose views we have briefly considered, widely 
though their methods* and results differ superficially from 
those of modem science, were still animated by something of 
the scientific spirit They essayed to relate phenomena to 
one another by comparison, observation, apd analysis, and t,o 
subsume them under universal laws. The main difference 
would seem' to be that the mystics, %vith an impatience, and 
even contempt, for the mere brute fact, which was part of the 
disastrous inheritance from earlier centuries, built up their 
magnificent generalisations on the basis of a few bare hints 
from the external world. They lacked both the inclination 
and the means to wait for the slowly maturing results of 
experimental investigation. Tlrey did, indeed, it may be 
said,_interrogate Nature after their own fashion; like jesting 
Pilate, they asked, "^What is tnith?” and, anticipating the 
slow accents of the reluctant Sphinx, took the echo of their 


Sa^. i. cap. 6 o, quoted by Harlmani], L!fe ef Tkt»fAras(ut 
p. 396. * |X 2S*. * Of. «/., anhorism ^ 

* Quoted below, at the liginnJng of ebSpter jv. A deUiit>l coftpirison of 
Mesmer’s ideas with those jjf earlier mntics, iodudinc, licsidcs those mentioned 
in the test. Van Ilelmoni, Kirehcr, llotel, and others, ts p*en m’ TTiourel’s 
Huktrtktt tt doHiti turU Magnltii^e Animal, Paris, ijS^. Sec aljo Brttraod 
/}« .l/d'mVrVmr Wrtinra/m />o*re(raru^ 1S36), pp. ij-iS. ,'i ’ 
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own voices for the "answer. The mystical philosophy.'in fact, 
was an^ attempt at a short cut to knowledge, a premature 
synthesis of the, universe. But it was, nevertheless, a syn* 
thesis on rationalist lines. The factors in the explanation 
offered were not spiritual beings acting by arbitrary will, but 
cfHuences radiating under ascertainable laws. It was this 
rationalist view, which culminated in the eighteenth century, 
and, naturally enough, in France, which Mesmer and his 
immediate followers adopted; and even at the present day 
Baris, faithful to her old tradition, remains the headquarters 
of the rationalist school of Mysticism. BaradUc, de 'Rochas, 
Luys, Gibier, and others stand as the supporters of fluids as 
against spirits.* ' " ^ 

The rivalry tetween the two schools of interpretation, it 
need hardly be s^id, dates from a*very^ earlyperic^ in the 
history /Of Mysticism. At the very time when' Fludd. and 
Maxwell were expoundingthcmagActical system of medicine, 

, marvellous cures were being effected throughout the country 
.by methods’ which curiously foreshadowed tho&e employed in 
our own times by the hypnotic trlatmenf But the seven- 
teenth-century heaier ascribed hts success to'a divine gift, 
just as some of Mesmer’s contemporaries saw fn the “ mag- 
netic ” crisis signs of spiritual interventidn. ' , 

Valentine ‘’Greatrakes, the son of an Irish Protestant 
^entlCmah'bf Affane, co. Waterford, was bom in J628. He 
served for ‘some Wears as a lieutenant in the army in 
^'Ireland. On h& retirement in 1656 he lived on his own 
estate, was made a Justice of the Peace, and acted for some 
time as Registrar of Transplantation. In 1662* he had “an ' 
Impulse or strong Persuasion” in his own minH'that on him 
ivas bestowed the .gift of curing the King’s Evil. Straightway 
many came lo him from the country round, and were cured 
by jhe.liying on of his hands., Three years later there came- 
a similar Impulse, foreshadowing the gift of curing the ague, 

^ su^estloo which the next day was successfully put to the 
proof.* "Within some small time after this,” he- continues, 
“God wa^ pleased by the same or the, like Impulse to 'dis- 
cover unto me. That he had pven ine the gift of healing.” 
Thereafter Greatrakes laid his hands bn all that' sought his 
aid. He.was'so'besleged by^uflerers that he had to set aside 
’three d^s a week whereon, from six in the morning to six In 
the evehihg, he received all vyho came to him. The matter 
came to the ears of the Bishop of the, Diocese, who forbad 

’ Sinc^UusscDtence was wiitlea two of those named, Lu^ and Gibier, have 
passed tytay. 
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Greatrakes to exercise his powers. Greatrakes answered that 
he could not obey a command to ceaic f^bm works of charity, 
and so continued. ' 

In January, 1666, at the request of Lord Orrery, he came 
to England, and though he failed entirely to cure the 
Countess Conway, on whose behalf he had been summoned^ 
he continued to e.\ercise his gift with surprising, though not 
uniform, success, first in the provinces, and Jater in London. 
He was successful in curing or senslbly’-alleviatlng such 
diverse maladies as the King's Evil, palsy, dropsy, epilepsy, 
ulcers, the stone, wounds and bruises, lameness, deafness, 
partial blindness, ^ " Pthysick,” besides innumerable cases of 
vaguely describ^ pains and weakness. ♦ Hts cures are 
attested by a' considerable number of grateful patients and 
other credible witnesses, doctors, divines, and persons of 
quality, including Robert Boyle, Sir William Smith, Dean 
(afterwards Bishop) Rust, Richard Cudworth, and Andrew 
Marvell. 

His method of operating was to stroke with his hand the 
part affected, by which means the pain was gradually dis- 
lodged from ti^e diseased part, and ultimately driven to tl^e 
extremities— fingers, toes, or even nose or tongue— and so 
out of the body. Sometimes the pain divided. On one 
occasion .part thereof fell Into the great toe of the patient’s 
left foot, and the other part into the little toe of the 
right foot, and so left the patient. It was noted that the 
fingers or toes during the process %vere commonly rendered • 
insensible to pain inflicted from the outside, as by pinching 
, or pricking. ‘ '' 

A contemporary medical witness gives the following ex- 
planation of this method of expelling disease : — 

“These considerations made me think that God had been 
pleased to bestow upon Mr. Grcataticks such a Complexion and 
Temperament, that his Touch or Stroking should instantly matu- 
rate Diseases, or render them Tuigent ; whereupon the part touched 
being strengthened, and the blood and spirits Inrigorated, a Hetero- 
geneous Ferment or paine (which if not occasioned by some 
evident and extemall causey is caused by a Heterogeneous Ferment) 
is expelled from the corroborated place to some other more tVeake ; 
that being corroborated, it is driven upon another, and so on, till it 
be quite ejected.”^ 

Greatrakes himself, whose entire honesty in the matter can 
hardly be doubted — he practised without fee or reward.of any 
‘ Tht Afiraatt^ta Cm/trmisi, p. 
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kind, and at enormous expenditure of time and ener^ — was 
clearly of opinion that his jHjwcr of healing was not a natural 
endowment, but "an extraordinary gift of God." He even 
records an experiment made on one occasion \t’hich went to 
. show that tlic p>ower did not consist in any physical effluence 
from himself. And many of the diseases which he cured he 
conceived to be caused by the possession of devils, who were 
driven out under his hands.* - / • 

* ^(touni cj Ztr, ValtHlitu Crfatraif, and divtn cf 

Cunt hy Aiih ialtljf Pir/Srmtd- ^ritUn by htmitlf in a ZetUr aJJrttsed It lAt 
Mtnturah/eKehen Style, Es^.,tAc.,tle. (London. 1666.) S« also Th Mtrtta- 
Ctnformist ; tryin aeetunl cf Severall Marvaileus .Cures ttiftmud by 
Mr. I a/enlint Grca/ariei, by Henry Stobbe, Phj'sieiao at §titlf:nd upon Ayofi 
(Oxford, i6<36), a •* Mr. Creauricks would often affirm that, in ho ojinion, 
n was some Evill Spirit gotten Into Uie Body of the Child,” 



CHAPTER IV 


MESMER AND HIS DISCIPLES 


M esmerism, Uke chemistry, is a French science. 
^ For even though the birthplace of Mesmer him- 
’ self — which, indeed, as in the case of greater, men, 
is to some extent uncertain — was not in France, yet France 
the country of' his adoption; it was by Frenchmen that 
his doctrines were first welcomed, and it is on French soil, 
under the various names of Animal Magnetism, Mesmerism, 
Hypnotism, Hysteria, or Suggestion, from tlie days of 
Bergasse and Puys4gur to those of Charcot and Bernheim, 
that they'have borne most abundant fruit 
Fra nz Antofpt* bom in or about 1734. He 

studied for the medical profession, and took his doctor’s 
degree at Vienna in 1766. choosing ns the subject of his 
inaugural • thesis Dc planttarum it^uxu, or, as he himself 
translated it later, "De I’influence des Pianettes sur le corps 
humain.”’ It' is from the pubir^^tion of this essay that 
Mesmer himself dates the discovery of Animal Magnetism.^' 
But his ideas on the nature and extent of this influence, as 
already said, seem to have contained little that was original, 
.being founded on the writings of various older mystics.* The 
best exposition of his views is contained in his own statement 
drawn up some years later in a series of propositions, of 
which h few'cnay be here quoted ; — * 

r i. 1\ exists une influence rautudle entre les corps celestes, la 
terre et les corps anfme's. . ' . • * 

‘ s. Un fluide universellcmentr^panduet continue de mani^re k ne 
soufftir ’^aucua vuide, donf la subulete ne permet aucuna com- 
paraison, et.qui, de sa nature, est susceptible de recevoir, propager 

' Pricis kutoriiuedt fails relaltf$du Mfognititme Animal, p. i. Pjris,.i 7 Si. 

• See preceding chapter. 

’ In J779; Af/niaire sur la d/eenrerte dk MtgnAtsme, p. 8.J. 
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kind, and at enormous expenditure of time and enci^ — was 
clearly of opinion that his power of healing was not a natural 
endowment, but “an extraordinary gift of God.” He even 
records an experiment made on one occasion Which went to 
show that the power did not consist in any physical effluence 
from himself. And many of the diseases which he cured he 
conceived to be caused by the possession of devils, who were 
driven out under his hands.* ■ / 

* ^ tj Mr. ValtHitm Ctealrttii, and divirs cf Strar;:* 

CK«i by Ain lattly PerjSrmcd ; vjriiUn by kimstlf in a iMier to ibt 

iienaitrabURtbtrl Hoyle, (Lomlon, J666.) The Mtracu- 

CtfWtfrwij/v or ym aeeeunt of Serera/l Marviileus ,Curtf ^^rfermt-i by 
/nr ’ Gnatarici, hy Hcniy Slnbbc, Physician at StratfoTti upon Avon 

(Oafora, r666), p. “ Mr. Gtcaiaricks would ofien iflifm that, in ho ofinioo, 
It ttas some EvtU Spirit EOllcn into the Body of Ibe Child." 
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September, 17S0, D’Eslon summoned a general meeting 
of the Faciiltj' of Medicine to Jay befor'e it a statement 
of Mesmer's doctrines. He by reciting the proposi- 

tions from U’hich extracts are given above, and then "made 
onMesmer’s behaffa formal proposal that the Faculty should 
investigate the subject by choosing twenty-four patients, 
of whom twelve should be treated by Animal Magnetism, ahd 
the remairider .by the orthodox methods, and should then 
compare the rcsQlts. * The reply of the Faculty was to reject 
the proposal and io warn D’Eslon that his name would be 
struck off the rolls at the end of the year if he bad not in 
the interval formally reca nted 
But if MfiSmer’ little’fevour with the w'ise and 

prudent, he met with a reception more cordial and -much 
more profitable from the general public. So much attention 
did his cures — or the rumour of them — excite, especially^ as 
it would seem, in the fashionable world, that in March, 17S1, 
the Minister de Maurepas was commissioned by the King to 
offer htrn a pension of 20,000 Hvres, and a further sum of 
10,000 Jivres annually to provide a suitable house, on con- 
dition that he would establish a school and corpmunlcate 
the Secret of his treatment Mesmer rejected ' the terms, 
ostensibly because he held it beneat|;> his own dignity and 
the dignity of the great truth which he proclaimed to be 
a party to such a bargain. But it is not difficult to infer that 
if the termSj'Sufficiently liberal as they seem to us, had been' 
commensurate with his appetiti^ he rvould have been willing 
to take the cash and let the credit go. For, two years later, 
in 1783, a subscription was set pn foot to which each 
would-be pupil contributed lOO louis (z^OO livres), and a 
sum of no less than 340,000 livres (nearly £1^,6^) was., 
handed over to Mesmer. In return he gave a course of’ 
lectures on his system. Before admission to these lectures 
he had required each pupil to sign an undertaking, that he 
■would not practise on his own account, nor impart thejsecret 
to others without Mesmer’s permission. As the price of this 
permission ' he . subsequenUy proposed that they should 
establish ‘centres 'of magnetic treatment in every town '.of 
importance m Frarrce, aiw sltwrld fistrd o«er fa hrm ’AaiY of 
all the fees that they received. His pupils, many. of them 
men of position, who had no desire to practise for money, 
formed themselves into a Sociiif de PHannonie, and vindi- 
cated their claim to the title by repudiating, after an Unseemly 
squabble, their part of the contract. 

• Pritia hulvrfque.^a.,^ 113 
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et communiqucr toutcs les linprcs«ons du mouvcincnt, est le moycn 
dc cettc influence. 

^ 3. Cette action nfciprcxjue esi soumisc i dea Joix m^haniques, 
inconnues jusqu’a present • 

4. 11 nfsuUe do cette action, dcs cflets altematirs qui peuvent itre 
consid^rds comme un flux et reflux. 

6. C’cst par cette operation (la plus univereelle de eelles que 
13 nature nous ofTre) que les relations d'actlvit^ s’exercent entre 
ics corps cdlcstes, la terre et ses parties constitutiircs. 

9- II se manifeste parliculicrement dans !c cprps humaln, d« pn>- 
pndtiis analogues ^ cclles de I’aimant; on y distingue dcs* poles 
cgalcmcnl divers c^opposflsqm peuvent ctre communiques, dumg^s, 
detruits et rcnforccsj le phcnomcne mC-mc de I'iricljnaisoa’y cst 
observe. 

10. 'La proprlctd^du corps animal qur rend susceptible dc Tin* 
fluence des corps cdlcstes ct de- Taction rdcipronue de ceux qui 
1 environnent, manifestde par son analogic' a>cc I'aimant, m'a ddter- 
niuidiU'nommer,^/rt^d//fCTe//AwA, , . » * 

■ ^ 4 * Son action •« lieu it unc distant ^loignde, sans le secours 
d aucun corps intermddiatrc. " ’ . ' 

1 5. Elle est augmented et rdfldebie par Ic^glaccs comme la lumidre. 

16. Elle «t cotnmuniqude, propagdc, ct augmeotdc pw le son. 

Professes to have spent many years ’in testing and 
verifying his ideas by c-xperiment and observ'afion on all 
,kinds of diseases.; but it is not until 1773 that he actually 
giv« devils of any cures cfiected by the applications of his 
memods.^ The first patient was -a young woman afflicted 
with periodical, attacks, which, from the description ^given, 
^em to have" b»n off, an epileptic nature. He applied 
^jniagnete to ^the^limbs of the sufferer, and a rapid cure.^w'as 
tfeff^^.TT’ublicity was given I0 this’ case by the Jesuit, 
llTell, who, had, it appears, furnished the magnetic plates used 
t»y AlesmCr, and who claimed that the cure wtis due to the 
application of principles discovered by him., ’.There ensued 
a bitter, controversy between the two rnen. The ne-^t few 
years seem to have been spent by MesmCT.in .vindicating 
his own prior claim to the discovery, in the practice or ^e 
therapeutic 'virtues of Animal Magnetism,' aijd Iri knocking 
at the doors of the various learned societies* bf -Europe. No 
doorw^.ppened to him’; and finding little honour and less 
profit in his own country, he came in 177S to Paris, and 
there took up liis abode. From the learned societies ofFaris 
he rnet-,with as little rect^nition as from tliose of Vienna, 
.Berlin, dnd London. One of his first converts, however, was 
M. D’Eslon, medical adviser to the Count d’Artois. In 
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September, 17S0, D’Eslon summoned a gerferal meeting 
of the Faculty of Medicine to lay before it _n statement 
of MesmCTS doctrines. He began by reciting the proposi- 
tions from which extracts arc given above, and then 'made 
on.Mesmer's behalf a formal proposal that the Faculty should 
investigate the subject by choosing twenty-four patients, 
of whom twelve .should be treated by Animal Magnetism,anU 
the remairider->by the orthodox methods, and should then 
compare the results. * The reply of the Faculty was to .reject 
the proposal and lo warn D’Eslon that his name would be 
struck off the rolls at the end of the year.if he bad not in 

the interval formally recanted hisjtgyti'ga! ^ellefe. 

But if Mb^rher fouod'Tiltleiivour with the wise and 
prudent, he met with a reception more cordial and -much 
more’profitable from the g*encral public. So much attention 
did his.cures — or the rumour of them — excite, especially, as 
it would seem, in the fashionable world, that in March, 1781, 
the Minister de Maurepas was commissioned by the King to 
oFer him a pension of 20,000 livres, and a further sum of 
10,000 Fvres annually to provide a suitable house, on con- 
dition that he would establish a school and communicate 
the ^cret of his treatment Mesmer rejected 'the terms, 
ostensibly because he held it beneat^ his own dignity and 
the dignity.of the great truth which he proclaimed to be 
a party to su^h a bargain. But it is not difficult to infer that 
if the terms, sufficiently liberal as they seem to us, had been' 
commensurate with his appetite, he would have been willing 
to takc.the cash and let credit go. For, two years later, 
in 1783, a subscription was set 90 foot to which each 
would-be pupil contributed lOQ louis livres), and a 

sum of no less than 340,000 livres (nearly £14,066) 
handed over to Mesmer. In return he gave a course of 
lectures on. his system. Before admission to these lectures 
he had required each pupil to sign an undertaking, that he 
would not practise on his own account, nor impart the ^secret 
to others without Mesmeris permission. As the pricc’of this 
permission ' he , subsequently proposed that they , should 
, establish centres' of magnetic treatment in eveiy town' of 
importance in France, and should hand over to him ‘half of 
all the fees that they received. His pupils, many.of them 
men of position, who had no desire to practise for money, 
formed themselves into a SocUK de fHannonie, and vindi- 
cated their claim to the title by repudiating, after an Unsee mly 
squabble, their part of the contract. 

* /Wc/t etc., p 113 
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In the following year the'Govemfhent took a further step 
and charged two learned bodies, the Faculty de Midecine and 
the Scciiii royale dt Midecine, with the 'task of examining 
into 'Animal Magnetism. The Commissioners chosen from 
the'Fadult^ asked the King ‘to add to their number some 
members of the Academy of Sciences, and five delegates 
from that body, including Benjamin Franklin, Bailly, and 
Lavoisier,were accordingly directed to co-operate with "the four 
members of the Faculty. This Commission, was appointed on 
the 12th of March; on the nth of August the 'same v-^a^hey 
presented a Report, signed by all nine C6mmission^fa^~lliey 
had decided, for reasons which are not stated in ‘the report, 
to make their observations on the magnetic treatment as 
* practised, not by^Mesmer himself, hfg friend 'and 

disdple D’Eslon. *«The Report commences with a description 
’oTuie-nrethodS' employed to set ^tho^hvootheti cal fluid in 
n}OtiQn, methods which D'Eslon had borrows ui Ihotir su b- 
stantial change from Mesnw. In the middle of a large 
room was placed a circular'tub, called the l/aguet, of con- 
siderable dimensions. The report does not mention the 
internal arrangement of the baquet, but we Jeam from 
Puysdgur (whose book, Du Magnitisnie Amtnal, has as a 
frontispiece to its second edition a picture of a laquet, of the 
site of a large bath, with patients sittirig round itj'that it 
was filled with bottles “arrang^es entr’elles d’une •maniire 
particuliire,*’ and covered with water up to a certain height* 

In the lid of the laquet were se\'enil holes, through each of 
which passed an iron rod connecting with the interior, and 
bent in such a way that the patients, who sat round in row's, 
could apply the point of the rod to any part of their persons. 

The patients, were tied together by a cord which passed rbund 
"the circle, and sometimes another chain was formed by hold- 
ing hands. A pianoforte in the comer of thc-rbom pla)^ 
various airs during the performance; and sometimes .there / 
was singing. The operator carried an iron rod, ten or hvelve 
inches long. | ^ 

The Report then describes the scenes which ensued as the 
charm worked ; there were violent movements, profuse sweat- 
ing, spitting, often of blood, vomiting, etc., piercing cries, 
hiccoughs, immoderate laughter, and extraordinary and long.' 
continued attacks of convulsions. This ivas called the erisu, 

feuT setvtr, vol, i. p. 9* ^ fiiUef ^^CTiptlOTi Of the 

bajiut js giren by another nriler of this time, an Englishman named .Bell, tn 
, his booh on the lyinnflet tf jlniifta/ Eltrtritjty and Alagnttttm (London, I79>). 

^ See nelow, chap. siii. 
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and was supposed to be beneficial in accelerating and guiding 
the course' of the disease to a successful issue. The crisis 
was frequently succeeded by the collapse of the patient from 
sheer exhaustion into a lethai^ic condition. 

The Commissioners conceived that there would be little 
.. profit in attempting to study the curative effects., of the 
1} treatment, because of the extreme difficulty and uncertainty J 
11 wh^ch.a.Way s^tjmd^e.pur^empincal'nfe th'b'd inm 'edrcme.j 
psd much so that even if curertould'be demonstrate^hey 
would prove little, since they might be attributed with equal 
plausibilitylto Nature or to the imagination of the patient. 
Moreover, _to press these questions too closely might annoy 
the distinguished 'sufferers %vho thronged M,‘ D’EsIon's 
Clinique. They resolved, therefore, to confine themselves\ 
to the* search for evidence of the new physical force which 
was claimed as the agent for the effects observed. They 
found, of course, little difficulty in demonstrating^ that no 
such evidence was forthcoming ; and that, as a matter of 
fact, those effects could be’ produced by the aid of the 
imagination alone. , A single illustration mu$t suffice of 
their method of experiment The veteran Franklin— he 
was then in his seventy*eighth year — was unable to attend 
the meetings in Paris. But D’EsIon came down to his house 
at Passy,‘ bringing with him a suitable subject A tree wa’s 
“ magnetised the subject a boy of twelve years, was 
brought into the garden with his eyes blindfolded. He was 
then introduced successively to four trees, which stood at 
varying distances from the magnetised tree ; the character- 
istic phenomena of the crisis 'developed themselves with 
t unusual rapidity, and he collapsed in a swoon at the fourth, 
without having approached within twenty-four feet of the tree 
actually jnagnetised. » 

The Commissioners concluded that the magnetic iiuid 
could riot be perceived by any of the senses, and that its 
existence could not be Inferred from any effects .’pbserved 
either’ in themselves or in any of the patients examined. 

• And they pointed out, further, that the methods employed 
atby’D’Eslon and Mesmer in Jheir_jtreatment_wereJiab!e.4o 
\|cause serious mischief tojne patient5'themselves..and, by 
' limitation, tQ^o^ersin^rtherrin a •confidential repor£'fo~lhe 
, l.MifiiSter'the^mphasised the dangerous consequences which 
might result from the spread of these practices, and recom- 
mended their legal suppression. * . 

‘ The Report signed five days later by four members-of the 
SociM royale de Mfdewte ti'as to the same effect, but .pre- 
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sented with less literary grace. One member, howe^'er, of 
this secoYrd'nC&mmission sqbmitted a' Jlinorit)' >Rep<^* 
M. de Jussieu began by suggesting that the Commission 
had perhaps acquiesced in too narrow hn' interpretation of 
*theic nahndate. “ Sans [ remonter i une‘ thiprie peut-^tre 
trop sublime,” it appeared' to him that it was within the 
scope of ^that mandate at least to verify the physiological 
facts • alleged, to endeavour to ascertain their proximate 
causes, and the possible utiliQ' of the medical treatment 
which ^they had witnessed. And to be Table to pronounce 
decisi%’e judgment on these points, it was -^ential, -that the 
mere obser\’ation of a crowd of patients passing through 
the wild convubions of the magnetic-crisis ‘should be supple- 
'mented b}» experiments and obserj^tio'rw on mdivtdual cases, 
.\rith a, view of disentangling the_ complicated relations of 
cause and effect* This M. dc Jussieu, so far as cij'aimstances 
would permit,, had cndea\-oured to do. And one of -the 
observatbTis,r\vhich.'he records is pf considerable ioterest 
He had seen on several occasions a young man pass through 
the crisis, then become silent, and \yalk up. and down the 
hall, toui^ing and magnetising the pther patients. When 
he returned toihis normal state he remembered^ nothing of 
what had passed, and no longer .kneiv hovij to magnetise.® 
In this incidental obser\ation->-not the less valuable because 
the observer altogether failed to realise its si^ificance— we ' 
have the first- indication of the somnambulic trance^ the 
master, fact alike in the Aniihal hlagnetism of the first half 
of last century and in the Hj'pnotisrh of to-day. 

But the experiences 'ivhich most interested hi. de Jussieu^ 

' were those which seemed'to Indicate action at a distance , ' 
independently of, th^ patient’s imagination. On several 
occasions he states that he succeeded in provoking .or ^ 
directing the. course of the crisis by merejy -pointing his , 
finger'or.an iron rod towards the patients without- their 
knowl^ge^ %£. behind the back; or in the .caserof a ’blind' 
patient, towards the epigastrium at a distance of six feet. 
M. de Jussieu appears to have been a dareful and cridcal ^ 
observer, and to have been oo his guard against obvious • 
sources.. of- error_ in the experiments; but the conditions 
under which- they were made, generally in,the>lajge hall 
in the.midst.of^ a crou’d of patients and medical men, were 
clearly not .such as to admit of accurate obseiv'ation. Such ‘ 
as they were,,howe\*er, he thinks himself justified in deducing 

• Raftirt-4e tUn itt tkor^t far le I^aXile Fexamen tiu 

iiTie Animiil. rinu, I7S4. * p. 15. , 
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from them the possible existence' of a fluid or agent which 
can exerase a sensible influence* on the human body at a 
cfistance. This fluid he provisionally identifies with Animal 
Heat But the Animal Heat of which he speaks is not the 
radiant energy with which we are’ familiar, the result of**"' • 
chemical action, ^nd capable of affecting the mercmy in 
.a thermometer. t/tt4sjbe.principle..ofJif e itse lf, the special 
ivital 'modification of the universal en’er^, which''in’ its 
Ijmaterial manifestation he identifies with electricity/ JDe 
Jussieu -points ont^j‘that^-AnimalrHeat'”'‘ conforms -to the 
(same Jaws as elfeftricity, it constantly seeks equilibrium, it ' 
radiates preferablj' from points (the finger or .the baguette), 
it produces .a feeling, of .heat in the recipient .’and of . cold* 
in the ’giver, it surrounds .the body as wjth an atmosphere ; 
and the 'existence Of, this atmosphere particuliere..cax\ bek 
j occasionally demonstrated to the senses.. But, unlike the 
Jvmhterial energy, the operations pf this vital force are directed 
I and intenrifi^ed by .the human will^ “ * . 

h In shot^Be Jussieu of Animal Heat {s almost'as 
I far-reaching as Mesmer’s theory of a universal magnetic fluid. 

He. does not, indeed, make the planets the pivot of his* 
speculations, but he cannot bring himself to leave them out. 

The really important modification of the theory which de 
Jussieu introduces is the presentation of the distinctively, 
human 'eletnent in the case, which he supposed, to depend 
on the will of the operator, but which modern science, more 
justly perhaps, attributes-. to th<f imagination of. the patient 
It is probable, indeed, mat Mesmer himself believed the 
human will to be the active agency in directing and con- 
centrating his universal fluid ; and .lhat, as expressly stated 
by^ Puys^ur, the secret upon which he put so high a price 
was precisely this recognition of the part played by the will. 

But it was by his published pronouncements that he, elected 
.to be -judged, and in these rve find no hint pf anything 
beyond an .indifferent mechanical or vital agency, later 
rnagnetists, however, followed dc Jussieu, and this, theory 
of a specific oi^anic emanation, controlled and directed by.*' 
the will of. the operator, dominated all speculation? on the* 
subject' throughout Europe for more than two generations * 
persisting. e%'en after Bertrand had formulafed the modern 
doctrine of Suggestion. i , ’ 

I Of the si^ificance, as indicating action at a distance, 

I the facts observed^by de^assieu we shall have,occasioh' to 
speak hereafter. ItHs^enough to point out here that on 
these and similar 'seejftings (if I may so translate the exotic, • • » 
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phenomena") dcficnds nr>t merely the theory of a mafjnctic 
I lor mesmeric {luid. but, in i;reat measure, "the whole mo\'emcnl 
I y>f M odem Spiritualism. 

'* SuchAverctlic reports of 17S4- It will hanlly be thought 
■ that the Commissioners failed conspiciionsly in the discharge 
of thdr trust The spectacle of the hysterical mob of fashion- 
able rnen and women at the height of the “crisis’* round the 
magnetic tub — rfijirr ti convutsions, as somebne called it— 
must have seemed as futile to science ns it was rcpulsh'c 
to common sense. It must be remembered, howe\xr, that 
Tsarbarous though the treatment seemed, It was not altogethw 
ill-suited to’the medical ideas of the time : even Oic magnetic 
crisis might have seemed a merciful altOTative to the lancet 
an.^hfiStT«JX!^ Indeed, the very violence of the treatment 
^.n(j^oub'u_reC^mendcd it to the patients, for the more 
excessive the remedy the greater seemed its’ probable effic3c>'. 
Tuysegur,' for instant, expressed doubts whether one of his 
patients was really cured, because he had “not >xt ex* 
perienced the painful crises which, I belici'e, are neccssaj)’ 
to cure so grave a malady.”* ' • 

But whilst it must be admitted that the spectacle offered at 
first sight little material for scientific 'imxstigalion— lew. 
probably, than the cures of modem faith-healing— it U still 
matter for regret that the Commissioner^ held it no part 
VVof their duty to^inquirc as tq^the_ actual curative effects of 
pthe treatment \JChat medical scimce'H^fibt to^ fudged by 
' results is a dangerous admission for doctors to m ak^ It was 
liable to, and did in fact provoke. fnconvcniehrlrSorts.* It 
, might have been plausibly urged that, after all, It is the 
business of the physician to cure, and that if- cures were 
, effected — and it is certain that a large section of Parisian 
Society so believed — it might be profitable to ascertain the 
cause, even if it should prove to be only the imagination 
of 'the sufferer.' "But these reports of 17S4 are remarkable 
chiefly for what they do not include. ..None of the mdre^ 
striking and characteristic phenomena tif Mj^notism as ux 
know it at the- present day appear to have been observed 
at all. We hear nothing of the varied hallucinations and 
the muscular feats which any itinerant l^urer can now 
demonstrate -on his subjects : there is no mention of that 
insensibility to pain, which ivas to be so bitterly disputed 

^ Af/na'res ffuriem'r, etei,ToLi.p,4$. ' •, 

See; for instance, Uergasse. Cmtwrattent tttr U MnpUtismt Aninta., p. 21. 
“Ce qai ttiil dire 4 qaelques homines de maocaisd hoh*»nr, qn^ ta nj^decine et 
Uarl de guerir scat done deux sciences qui n*onl rien de coramtm entr’elies.” 
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Upwards of half a century later, and which hn<! 
to be almost a commonplace.-,- Most singular omls'slon 
;we have but one mcidental reference to the ebudhi™ if 
induced .sgninaijibulism^eeMymous fact of^mnd ^ 

these things they would have passed them hv ^oSenrdC', 
passed by in this couVtry moreVn fi/ty yea^^afteSd'ri: 
being .explicable by deliberate <icceptibn%nd -geSlJ f 
offenng no evidence which a responsible inquirer coS X a 
to take into account; but from Jussieu’s carer„^ =«i ^ '‘^ 
seems probable that they were not observed ■ “"^lysis it 

■ P“Wi“tion of the reports sras wh,, ' 
might have been anticipated. Whatever chance'ia ‘ 

of Mesmer might haveTiad of attmetag the a teSio„'''nf”r 
scientific ivorld was dissipated. The unWrsal o*® 

wasidefinitely classed with -the philosopher’s aml"« ‘‘ 
secret “f Hermes Trismegistus,- Snd the^ medical mero^f 
day no doubt stided whatever unort^fession'ii u-r a> 
some of them may have felt to meddle With the new"tf‘°l' 
ment. 'But the suffeters, aristocratic and other, who M S ' 
cured, and the great multitude who believed themLll^f 
have been cured, naturally continued the cult S the K 
and the bent iron rods, 

The close of the year 1784 saw the publication of a numt- 
of replies to the reports by parlisans of the new 
amongst u^ora HlElslon himself, another doctor 
and Berga^ are-ffii-Siost potable. In the e^rfe*^-^- 
same yrar de PuysCgur began his cures at Biisancy aiS 
circulated a privately printed account of bis exoerftnr ^ 

M. Jumelm, as we learn from Bailly’s report waT al 
practising magnebsm at the time in Paris, and arriving ’ 
the same results by a different method. Bereasle ? 1, • 
collaborates with a marquis and dedicates his book 1 
marchioness, .mentions incidentally some half-dozen n • ^ 

•as having, a .reputation for the cures which they hari 
, formed, amongst them another marquis and three cn, 
he states also that there were societies for the pursuit ^ ’ 
study of Animal Magnetism then established inWprfa^ u 
provincial cities; also at Turin, Berne, Malta and in *l 
F rench West Indies.* Societies of Harmony ’were ind^,j 
springing up in Various centres, of which that at Strasbo ” 
founded in 1785 by de Puys^gur, attained- to' consider^hf' 
repute, and .published three volumes of Proceedings f ° ® 

1786 to 1789; .Books and pamphlets on the subject follow^ 

• * O/. ett . , pp. 135, J36, etc. 
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each ‘pther in rapid succession) until, the /^last-named year. 
From (that date, until '’the publication in-rooy ^of’Puys^gur’s 
Dti' MagnitisiTte Atnmal inaugurated a new era, very few 
.books on the subject appeared. 'France during those years 
‘ had so'njgtlnng;«lse^qj^hjnk about, and 'the atmosphere was 
not favou^Ble to Societi^ of Harmony.* 

,'At the moment when the Commissioners were incurious 
and reluctant spectators of the hysterical antics at D'Eslon’s 
clinigue in' Paris, de Puys^gur, himself a pupil pfi-Mes^er, 
was obtaining surprising results of quite another^ kirid on hts 
own pstate at Busancy, near Soissons. In May,) 17S4, he 
writes .enthusiastic letters to his brother and to friends at 
Paris, describing the use which he had made of the woiiderful 
gift of healing .which he had derived from Mesmer’s teaching. 
His first patient was the daughter of his bailiff, whom he had 
cm'ed of 'toothache. He soon found other patients, "and to 
hysband his -awn powers he magnetised a large tree in, his 
(^oun'ds, fastened .cords to it, and mvlted the sufferers to 
atthch Uiemielve'fe. ' The tree proved a most .efficacious baquet, 
and the peasants 'flocked in from all , the country round on 
one-morning upwards of one. ’hundred and thirty persons 
availed themselves of its healing virtues.' "Every leaf,” he 
wites, “ radiates health.” . . ^ 

One of his earliest patients was a young peasant of, twenty- 
three, Victor by namp, who ^vas confined to his bed ivith 
inflammation .of the lungs. The invalid, after being magne- 
tised for a quarter of an hour, fell asleep in the operator’s 
arms. In this sleep he begah to talk-* The somnambulic sleep, 
as Puysigur describes it from his observations on Victor and 
many other.somnambules, is at this time' sufficiently familiar.. 
It is important to remark that its most characteristic feature 
— a feature for which Puys^gur was apparently not prepared — 
the complete oblivion on waking of all that had happened 
in the sleep, seems 'to have appeared from, the putset, as we 
have already noted in the observations of de ’Jussieu. ^ , 

Of other phenomena described by the early magnetists 
many were grouped under the general name of rapport. '-The' 
magnetic subject could hear no voice but that of the operator, 

J ^\t<sxt,BuMr4 Critiqtudu eatpliiM 

tlie C;scTed!t Soto which Animal hlagnetism fell during the lost deesde of-tbe 
eighteenth and the o^mng years of the nineteenth century as partly due to the 
Cicl.that miny prominent disdples of Mestner afterwards beame patrons of 
, fCiigllo6tro_ ThU rosy hare no <ionbt contnbuted to 'the result. But there js 
^ t hardly to go beyond Uie cause ass^ned in the te*t. IVobably Db one jn 

^ j-'ranee during those years had mach leisure A» wtiiiog'bC boots in any depart- 
• menc of thoeghi. \ ‘ - 
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Jiould fed no touch and'obcy.no influence but his. liVt'liis 

^ expressed not dn ly 

hy speech or gesture, but even.byiilcnt willlond this 'some 
when the operator rvas in another rbom, wiS !a thTek, 

Further, the somnambule would diagnose hi^ own rn^i 
w,th greater 'slnll than his physicianfa^d ;odd criS 
confidence and with happier 'results 'An? hJ 
would thus diagnose and prescribe with equal success^ no? 
merely for (ns own ailments, but for those of ■ otlferW- 
- introduced to him by the tnagnetiser. He w? ,M A / 
with the most minute accuracy, the date of a futm?°' '"l ^ 
seizure, or otherhrisis in his Siladyrand L SecSr?±'’"V 
the treatment Tatxlv de ® 

his somnamhules (valted about the town with ""“r 
closed in the magnetic sImd aTLsnu aVV? "J'.'S-'ist v 

awike; she couldie, hewritts, without eyef and h'ef 

out earn He relates furtheV how she ™ffd tefl tal" 

???? P“ 'he stomach's 

effects’ of m?gn‘’eSm,‘°the'^crislr itMff°[hrma'''r 
of silent willing, and of the rMmtri rer,'. if ''’?"'f=slations 

been attribuledV all the 0?^ 

to the effluence of a sensible* fluid ^ Some /n‘^ ‘ 
could see the fluid radiating'as a brilliant shaft ® 
the person of tire .operator,' fn.m .;re"e‘s,tnd 

ISSitoif 

would seem that observauons whjch were heW to '• P- ''S*)- It 

Utween. magneust and subiect were marf^v-i!!" *? a special ieN.ui 

Ma^etism ihougb owing to thnndd“‘‘S J“ ‘H? o^ Ani3 

Puyse^rsbook, from which the aboveexlract IS Uken ^ v *°“«wHat scMtv 

long alter, was apparently in ereat oaii wmi^ ev? wough not published n?,. i 

it recounts, r'.r. iSfore the rSu^ X 

ongm of. the belief in u n^f « ‘he e«ct date of 

supposed in Its bearing on the reahtv nr ^Tk ‘™P°ftance as some wiitAr^i, 

and the Idea of a reciprocal infloence between ^ ^ he look* r “ 

' in the preceding chapter, at least M piUent lsl« > 

W sfScTst 

An occasional device for the froniistaei* «f K^t t 

m^etism is a gentleman in evening suhject’of anrrA i- 'y 

yes and fingers and ifripingiag upon 

/ ^^leu in *1 armchair! * 
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each other in rapid succession until, the last-named year. 
From .that date, until the publication in'-iSoy ofTuys< 5 gtJr*s 
Du Magn/lisine Animal inaugurated a new era, very few 
.books on the subject '‘appeared.' France during those years 
I 'had someth ing rel se. tp_t hink atxjot, and 'the atmosphere was 
not favourable to Socl^cs of Harmony.* 

,'At the moment when the Commissioners were incurious 
and reluctant spectators of the h>'sterical anttc.s at D’Eslon’s 
Clinique in Paris, de Puys^gur, himself a pupil of .MesmCT, 
"was obtaining surprising results of quite anothw kind on his 
own estate at Busancy, near Soissons. In May,^ 17S4, he 
writes enthu^iasric letters to his brother and to friends at 
Paris,' describing thfc use which he had made of tlic wonderful 
gift of healing .which he had derived from Mesmer’s teaching- 
His first patient was the d.aughter of his baili/T, whom he had 
cured of toothache. He soort found other patients, "and to 
^husband his own powers he magnetised a Jarge tree in hts 
, grounds, fasten^. .coirfs to it, and inriled the sufferers to 
attach IhemselvcB. ‘ The tree proved a most efficacious baquet, 
and the peasants flocked in from al! Ahe cbuntt>* round » on 
one morning upwards of on^ 'hundred and thirty persons 
a^'ailed themselves of its healing virtues, “Every leaf,” he 
writes, " radiates health.” . ' ^ 

One of his earliest patients was a young peasant of.twenfy- 
three, "Victor by name, who w’as confined to his bed with 
inflammation of the lungs. The invalid, after being magne- 
tised for a quarter of an hour, fell asleep in the operator’s 
arms. Jn this sleep he began to tal^^The somnambulic sleep, 
as Puys^gur describes it.from his observations on Victor and 
many other.somnambutes, is at this time 'sufficiently familiar-* 
It is important to remark that its most characteristic feature 
— a feature for which Puys^gur ivas apparently not prepar^— - 
the complete oblivion on waking of all that had happened 
in the sleep, seems 'to have appeared from the putset, as we 
have already noted in the observations of de Jussieu. _ . 

Of other phenomena described by the' early m^nctists 
many were grouped under the general name of rapport, '-The' 
magnetic subject could hear no voice but that of the operator, 

J DeIeu2e,.S«/w'« Crxtiqutdu Slagnititmt A^mal, roL i. pp.427»43S, 
the Uiscredlt fnio which Animal Magnetism fell dunng the fast clewe ol im 
eighteenth and th? opening years of the nineteenth centoty as partly due to me 
fact.that mlny prominent disaples of Meslner alterwaids becawe patrons ol 
. ’Cigliostro,- "Illis may hare no dogbt contribated to the result. But there _rs 
' tjhaAly nfeed to go beyond the cause as^Md in the lest- ProloblyTio one m 
^ France during those years had much leisaic for writing hooVs tn uny depsrt- 
' ipent of thoBght. ' ‘ 
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servations incidentally fumkh-perhaps the best evidence -to 
be found in the literature of the period for some new mode 
of transmission of id€as and sen^tions.* J. H. Desire Petetin, 
a ^doctor at Lyons, was perpetual president of the medical 
society of that city, and had hdd several public apppointments 
from the Government. ; He published in iSoS Hectricite 
Animate, describing observations which he had. made for 
many years past on several cases of spontaneous 'catalepsy. 
The disease is, of course, sufficiently rare, and it is, as 
Bertrand subsequently pointed out, a little remarkable that a 
single provincial fjractitioner should have come across no less 
than eight oases in one district But the phenomena which 
Pdt^tin's subjects presented were more remarkable still. In 
the cataleptic state the patient generally remains motionless, 
and gives often hardly any sign of life at all, pUlse and 
respiration being alike almost imperceptible. Pdtdtin found 
thht his patients, though .they would show no signs of 
intelligence jf questions were directed in the usual way .to 
their ears, would answer either by voice or gesture if the 
speaker addressed himself to the pit of the stomach, the tips 
,of the fingers, or -sometimes even the toes, Not .only so, but 
they would appear to -taste, smell, and even see with those 
'parts of. the body, -even when strict precautions were taken to 
exclude ^the intervention of the normal organs of sense. 
Pdtdtin gives details of. several occasions on which, due 
precautions .being taken, his patients were able to describe 
medals, letters, playing cards, and other small objects placed 
under the bedclothes on the epigastric region, or even hidden 
in the pockets of the interlocutor.* It is not necessary to 
consider in detail the explanation which M. P^t^tin offers of 
these curious manifestations. It is again a purely physical 
one, .and rests on a theory of Animal Electricity which, from 
our standpoint, does not differ essentially from the hypothesis 
of Animal Magnetism. His observations afforded him abundant 
proof that' the phenomena depended on electrical action. 
Thus he found that the most convenient way to speak to the 
patient was for the interlocutor to place one hand on the 
stomach (duly covered with dothes) and to address his 
remarks to the finger-tips of his free hand. The human 
body being of course a conductor, the patient wpuld then 
heat and' reply. The same tesults would follow, if the 
operator stood at the remote end of a chain of persons 
holding each -other’s hands, of whom the last only touched 
* Some of the experiments are quoted in PhaHUutns ej tU Ltvins', vol- fi- 
PP- 34S-7- 
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the patJcnL But if a stick of wax tvcrc pLiced in the circuit, 
communication at once ceased. Again,, the .patient would 
not hear music played close to her by any persori not actually 
touching her. But if the performer were connected with the 
patient by a moistened thread, she would hear music even in 
a distant part of the house, and ^uld respond to questions 
addressed to the far end of the thread 
. The c-xperiments in “seeing" with the pit of the stomach 
on one occasion, Pdtdtin tells amazed and affrighted 
the spertators thaf.calm was not restored until, bysliowing 
that objects wrapped up in wax or silk could not' be "seen," 
he satisfied them lhat the phenomena had a natural^ cause, 
and weremot'due to the intcr\'cniion of demons. • 
The*spcctatocs of these manrcls were not always so easily 
‘ satisfied,- A religieust, the aunt bf another paticnt/could not 
understand why the nhj'sician ihoold place the fingers bf one 
'h.tnd on the patients storoach-and mutter to the fingers of 
• his other hand She^ accused Kim of sorcery ; and 'when, to 
clear ilp the matter,* he placed 'her rosary, unsetin by ’^ 

• patient, where his fingers, had-beijn, and the patient described 
‘It correctly, the poor lad/s suspicions became, so acute' th^ 
she could not be content until by direct ingofry— addressed, 
of' course, to the'same regior! of hermlece's p^6n— she had 
ascert^n^ that the sufiercr:-*stiU retained her hold .on the 
Christian verities.* • ■.'5 , t . 

.'Another figure -of Importance • in the early hi^oO'* 
Animal Magnetism is J. P? F, Delcuzc, 'iivho since *1795 had 
held the post of Assistant Jfaturalist at.thc Jardin dcsTlanlcs 
in Paris, and in 1828 was appointed Librarian of thelMuscum 
of Natural History. He had first witnessed the magnetic 
treatment in 1785 at a friend’s house. Thcreafter;he continued 
to practise and observe as opportunity offered ; but bis firet 
published work on the subject, his Histaire Critique du 
Magriitisme Animal, did not appear until 1S13. Delsmze, 
though his scientific training and natwe common sctsc pm* 
served him from,,the extravagances into which some oY'the 
earlier followers of Mesmer had fellen, was still fi^ly 
convinced of the magnetic theory. We' miss, indfed, the 
fine cosmic' flavour which • distinguished the writings of 
Mesmer himsHf, and some, orhisrimmediate disciples! For 
him Animal Alagnerism is ho longer *' un rapprochement de 
deux sciencCs-connues, )’ Astronomic et la ^IWecine."* But 
he is convinces of the existence of the magnetic fluid, on the 
word-.of all theramnarabules whom hb had consulted. .Many 
> Mesmer. elc.. 17S1, p-X-* 
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had seen the fluid raying from the operator’s fingers ; some 
had smelt it, or perceived its efiects in their own persons. 
Moreover, Dcleure had satisfied himself, by direct experiment, 
of the existence and phj’sical properties of the fluid. It is 
not, he points out, apparently loentical with the electric 
fluid, though both are probably modifications of a universal 
medium. It has many analogies with nerve-force. It forms 
an atmosphere round each of us, which docs not make its 
presence continually felt, only because it is neccssarj', for any 
sensible effect to be produced, that it should be concentrated 
and directed by the will. How it is that the will directs the 
fluid, we know as little as how our will moves our own 
organism. Cest un fait primitif; \vc cannot go behind lb 
.It is in accordance with -tins conception of Animal 
Magnetism, as a. definite physical agent, that Delcuze 
attributes painful effects to it in some diseases. Generally 
speaking, it has a tonic action, and may be usefully employed 
when stimulating agents are indicated. But when the system* 
Is already irritated and excited, as by poisons, for example, 
he finds that the effect of magnetism is to increase the 
irritation and the suffering, and frequently to bring on con* 

I vulsions. Again, in many diseases where it can be usefully 
employed its first effect is generally to Incr ease the pain ag d 
accelerate the crisis.^ >. 

So far, it wili^bSTseen, no theories of a transcendental nature 
ha've'Kch'advanccd;^ If TKiT somnambulc can see without 
eyes and hear without cars — a fact of which Dclcuze has no 
manner of doubt — it is, according to him, because the im- 
pressions from without are conveyed directly by the magnetic 
fluid, a medium of extreme tenuity, to the brain without the 
inter\'cntion of the external oigans or even the sensory nerves.^ 
The same explanation will apply to the supersensible influ- 
ence of the operator on the subject, and to the subject’s 
perception of diseases in himself or in those placed in rapport 
with him. Deleuze, relying indeed partly on his own obser- 
vations, but mainly on those of others, has,as little doubt of 
the reality of such supersensible phenomena as he has of their 
explanation by material causes. 

Puys^gur, again, expressly repudiates any attempt at a 
transcendental explanation. It was said in Parisian Society 
that his subject Madeleine could divine people's thoughts. 
Puys^gur characterises the statement as absurd. In obeying 
his silent will she simply acts^M an^an)mated magnet” 
His will, directing the magnetfc^fldW^mbve^heT'orgamsrii 

. ’ //isleire Crihque, second edition, tol. i pp 1S9, 200, etc 
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in the same way that his vfrUl, directing the'’ nerve currents, 
acts on' his own body. The effect in' eacK case is a purely 
physical one.^ Pet^tin, again, gently ridicules those who 
believe in clairvoyance at a distance and the faculty of 
prevision, on which some observers had laid so much stress, 
is, Deleuze points out, susceptibteiof explanation by physio- 
logical causes. The patient’s previsions are concerned, for 
the most part, with thfe course of his Own malady; and he 
could in such a case predict correctly, because in the magnetic 
trance he had a wider and more accurate knowledge of his 
own bodily processes and of their probable results.® 

But it is not ^sy to explain the manifestations exclusively 
in physical terms without exercising a rigid discrimination 
\ amongst the marvels reported. , Tardy de Montravel is in- 
clined to ascribe the clairvayan<» of •external objects and 
of the interior of the human oiganism, and the foreseeing of 
the future, 'to‘ a sixth sense, which he regards as at once 
the source and^the sujn of all the other partial -senses. He 
further identifies it with' the instinct of animals, and with 


»the nerve soul or psychic body of other writers — the mter- 
."•^mediary between the spiritual pkrt of, man and his gross 
fexterftal organism. 

Moreover, the manifestation afterwards so well knowm as 
"travelling clairvoyance" was not unknown at this time. 
Puyseguf quotes^ a letter written to him. in March,' i7y5« 
from a gentleman in Nantes, in which '•a case of^'^thc kind • 
is described, but not apparently at first hand, as having 
occurred at Nantes six months previously, The .subject in 
this case, a young girl, follow^ the movements of the 
magnctiser, her uncle, when he left his chateau to go into 
the town, and \vas able to report to those around her . 
correctly whom he met, and what he was saying and doing./ 
It was not easy to find a fluidic explanation to fit such facts, 
if they were to be admitted at all. 

Again, as we shall sec hereafter,® there were from the 
Ji^inning of the movement mj^tics who claimed'that the 
’true interpretation of the trance ^vas to be found in the 
spiritual world ; and Delcuie himself later appears to have 
given a partial assent to their views. 

/i/emotret four' jervfr, iSo, 2x9. etc.* • ^/eelrieif/ 
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THE SECOND FRENCH COMMISSION 


S UCH were the conceptions of Animal Magnetism which 
up till 1820 or thereabouts held the field as an ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the somnambulic 
trance, and which, even after a justcr and. more philosophic 
view had been propounded, continued ‘ to floiirish for many 
years, and still linger not merely in the remo‘tef bypaths of 
human experience. The inauguration of a new eta* in' the 
science is due-' to A^x^ndre^erJeand, a young Paris, 
physician, who, in ^g jTpubltshed his Traxtf du Sovinatnbu-' 
tisme, • In this, at^another work published irf 1826, Du 
Mognitisme- Animal cn France, he reviews the work and* 
theories of his predecessors, and puts forward an explanation 
of the multifarious phenomena which does not greatly differ 
‘ /rom that held at the present time. 

He begins by relating the artificia l trance with spontaneous 
noctambulism, the-somnarobuUc states' associated with certain 
diseases, and, the states of ecstasy epidemic’ from time to 
time in religious communities. The various phenomena ob- 
- served by his predecessors — the magnetic crisis ; the sensa- 
^tions of heal and cold ; the influence of the haqitct and the 
iron rod ; the tree at Busancy ) the stream of liglrt seen by. 
Tardy’s somnambules ; the conduction by iron, the reflection 
from mirrors, the dissipation by copper ; the effects of wax, 
silk, wet cords, etc., as observed by Pdt^tin — the wliole 
machinery on which the earlier writers relied as demonstrating 
the existence of a fluid — celestial., matyietlc, or electrin.-— 
he sweeps away in a word by attributirig the re^viUs to the . 
imagination of the subject, pretcmormally alive to the least * 
suggestion, by word, look, gesture, or cven^.unekpressed 
thought, from the operator. It is not necessary to follow 
Bertrand in detail tlwough the steps of his argument. His 
theory of, suggestion 'is the moden) theory, and by it, as we 
I know’, arc explained most of the phenomena' which to the 
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earUer obser\-ers appeared most inexplicable. ‘.J nd^, 
surprising ^ow^modera.3ertiaod’sj3ook-is.*«' It migfithave 
issQed within the last decade from ^the Hopital Civil at 
Nancy. It would need but a slight change in names, dates, 
and other unessential particulars to make it fit the times. 
For the magnetic crisis we should now substitute the three 
classic stages of the trance as obseired in Paris, and for the 
names of Petetin and 'Deleuze those, say, of Charcot and 
Gilles de la Tourette. The transfer of diseases, the influence 
of magnets and metals, the presence of a nerve atmosphere 
have all been -demonstrated as conclusively within recent 
years af’the Salpfitriere or the Charitd as they were more 
than a hundred years ago at Busancy or Lyons; whilst 
'the most brilliant results of Tardy de Montravel have been 
outshone. in modem Parts by Dr. Luys, Colonel de Rochas, 
and M. .Baraduc. For modem scientific appliances have 
enabled these later obser\’ets to claim that they can photo- 
graph the fluid which the earlier writers could only take on 
trust from their somnambules. And to complete the parallel, 
the scientific world, and the mass of medical men ih this 
country, at any rate, are hardly more concerned about the 
whole business than they were sixty or a hundred _and 
twenty years ago. As has been said of another subject— 

Hiehber ciiin quo quant sua dogr^ataquisjxte- • 

fnvenit tt pantcr dogmata quisque'tua!* . * • 


It is no doubt this uncertainly — or rather this certainty 
that the observations %vin varj' with the preconceptions of 
the obser^'cr — which has throughout tl ie last three ^c.J Q ur— 
1\ generations repel led tli e g reat_ majQrity>ST^ItinkingTne n fror p^ 
-U tbeanveslig^bn. Thaf'Bertrand himself, had he livedj'vTould 
yhavc^onC much to dispel this prejudice and to win recogni- 
tion for the subject among his scientific contemporaries seems 
probable; his premature death in 1831, in his thirty-sixth 
year, was an irremediable loss. 

But for our immediate purposes e\‘en the revolution which 
Bertrand essayed in the attitude of science to the subject of 
artificial somnambulism is of less importance than his views 
ort the supersensible phenomena of the trance. For this free 
critic of his predecessors’ results, amongst so much else 
which he destroyed, left this part of their ob<6r\’ations intact 
Partly from his own experiments^ but mainly from fac^ 
communicated to hfm by other obser%-crs and from authentic 
records in the past, he found himself constrained to believe 
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that Pt‘t(5tin and the rest had been justified in their belief in 
action at a distance, and in the existence, in certain cases, 
of a faculty of acquiring information which had not passed 
through any known sensory channel. As may be inferred 
from the critical character of his mind, Bertrand had not 
come to this conclusion lightly. He was, of course, keenly 
alive to the influence of the imagination in such cases, and 
devised various experiments in order to exclude such -in- 
fluence. That he seems to have been less alive to the 
possibility of hypermsthesia is, of course, -to be regretted; 
but such experiments as the following can hardly be thought 
to be capable of explanation by that cause. Bertrand heads 
the chapter from which this extract is taken, “ Communica- 
tion sympatique des sympt6mes des maladies." He records 
three experiments on somnambules who had the faculty of 
describing correctly the diseases from which other persons 
were suffering. 

•To test this power he brought to the first somnambule A 
patient of his own whom* she had never seen. The chief 
affection in this case \vas asthma. The somnambule, after 
being placed "in rapport with the invalid, shortly presented 
all the symptoms-of a severe asthmatical attack; she then 
proceeded to describe with great accuracy various minor 
ailments afid pains, and finally, a particular skin affection, the 
existence of which 'was almost certainly known to no one but 
the patient and her physician. 

He madc'two similar observations on another somnambule. 
The second I give in his own words : — 

“ Voici unc troisiime observation faite sur lx meme eoninambule, 
et qui ne parattra pas tnoins remarquable que les pr^cedentes. Je 
n’arais pas prepare cettc epreuve : le hasard me la fournit. J'etais 
aupres de la somnambule, que je magn^tisais endormie sur son lit, 
quand je vis entrer un de mes amis accompagne d’un jeune homme 
blesse depuis peu de temps en-duel, et qui avait re?u une balle 
dans la tete ; il etait encore malade de sa blessure, et veoait pour 
consuUer. On me le dit i voix basse, sans pallet du genre de la 
blessure ; et comme la somnambule panit disposee il donner la con- 
sultation qu’on lui demandait, je la mis en rapport avec le blesse, 
et me bornai i lui demander de deebrer ce qu’il avait.* Elle parut 
chercher un instant, puis elle dit en s'adressanl le parole i elle- 
m5me: "Non, non, ce n’esl pas possible; si un homme avait eu 
une balle dans la t6te, il serait mort.”— “ Eh bien 1 ” lui dis je, “ que 
voyer-vous done?” — “Il but se tcompe,” me dh-elle* “»7 

‘ Je n’ai pas besom de dire avec quci soin on doit'fviter de faire aux somnam 
bules lies, questions qui piussent leur indiqaer les reponseS qu’iU doi\ent faire. 
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me (lit quc monsieur a une ballc’dans la tetc/’* Je I’assurai que 
cc qu'clle disait (itnit vrai, et lui dcmandai;Si c!lc pouwit voir par oi*i 
la balle (:tait entree, et quel trajet die avaft parcouru. La eomnain- 
bule rdflichit encore un instant, puis ouvrit la boucbc, et indioua 
avec le doigt que la balle etait cntr« 5 c par la bouche, et avail penetrti 
jusqu’i la partie postWeure du cou ; cc qui dtait encore vrai- Enfin 
elle poussa TcxactUude jusqu’i indiquer quelques-unes des dents qui 
manquaient dans b bouchc, et que b balle avail bn'sces. 

Celle observalion ne me laissa rien h d&irer, puisque d’dlleurs 
j’dtais s 5 r que b gotnnambulc n’avait cu d’avancc aucune connais- 
sance de b personnc qu’on lui avail amende, et qu’elle n’avait pas 
ouyert les yeux depuis I’instant oi le blessd ebit entre dans b 
chamhre. Au reste, quand elle Taurait vu, la balle <;tant^ entnb 
"dans b bouche sans faite aucune lesion aux tcgumcos ext’drteurs, il 
lui flundt impossible d’acqut'rir d’un coup-d’ocil toutes les con- 
» naibanccs qu'elle montra sur b nature de b blcsSure.* 

Bertrand cites a few observatiorjs of his owti indicating 
action at a distance; but he admits that >vhat indications 
he’hasjvimself seen of this faculty, though sufficient wjustify 
him in giving due credence to the observations recorded by 
other* persons on whose accuracy he could Tely,>vere‘ not’ in 
themselves conclusive. His explanation of the phenomenon 
is the precise 'reverse of Puys^gur’s. When the somnambule 
respbnds to the passes of an unseen roagnetiser,,the effect 
is attributed not -to a physical, but to a mental cause-^ 
transmission dcs pensles, _ , 

He cites, moreover,' the testimony of several contemporaries, • 
amongst .them two Paris physicians of some note, Georget, 
who had been converted by what he had seen from material- 
ism to a belief in the existence of the soul, and Rosian, the 
author of -the article on "Animal Magnetism" in the nevv 
Dihtionary of Medicine, a physician of\Aix, Despine, and 
6 q 6 or two others, all of whom claimed, to have witnessed 
phenomena — reading with the fingers or toes, the back of the 
head, etc. — which compelled belief in some pretemorm^ 

' faculty of vision. Unfortunately in none of the cases .cited 
are the particulars given sufficient to enable us to judge 
^whether all sources of error were excluded.* 
f It .will be seen that the phenomena of somnambulism were 
■exciting considerable attention in the medical circles of Pans 
at this time. From 1520 onwards, indeed, there had been 
l> several exhibitions in ‘the Paris hospitals, designed to illustrate 

1 the pabenl, tfut the ianerraibe nhich seemed to the souipambule 

Vo speak fi<)m her stomach- » ^•7Va»W,elp.,pp 

* A. Bertrand, I}u AmimAl <n J^rluiai, p. 454- •>' ' 
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action at a distance and insensibili^ to pain. If the results 
in the first case were dnbioirs, the demonstrations of 
anesthesia were not lacking in dogency. 'The insensibility 
of the patients >vas- frequently tested' by the application 
of moxas. The inoxa, we learn, produced bums, the exact 
dimensions of which are given, involving the whole thickness 
of the skin. The unhappy patients betrayed no sign of 
consciousness. These experiments are amongst the earliest 
indications of the recognition of anresthesfa as an accompani- 
ment of the induced trance.^ , ' . ' " 

But at this time (1820-1825) not only the medical world, 
but Paris in general, and indeed the whole country, \vere_^ 
busied with the marvels of the magnetic trance. A bi- 
monthly journal, the Atma/es du Magnitinne 'Animal, had 
been started in Paris in 1814,' which after a 5hort..interruption* 
reappeared as the Bihlioilti^iu du Ma^nifdfme Animal,' This 
came. to an end in 1819, and jvas replaced by the Archives' 
du 'Ma^i^tismex Animal, under the editorship of Baron 
d'Henin de Cuvillers, There were, moreover, professional 
clairvoyantes tn plenty, as we learn from casual references 
in'- writings of this period, who seem to have found in the 
practice of clain'oyapt diagnosis and treatment of disease 
a lucrative occupation: The Abb6 Faria claimed that he had 
entranced, tnbre, than five thousand persons.* Nor was the 
Interest iri it confined to France. The Academy of Berlin 
in 1821 proposed a prize for the best essay on the subject; 
a prize for which Bertrand would have contended, but 
unluckily his essay arrived too late,® In Russia a Com- 
mission appointed by the Emperor in 1S15 had reported 
in its favour. In Prussia and Denmark the efficacy of 
magnetism had be^n recognised, and its exercise confined 
by law to members of the medical profession. In fact, 
throughout Northehi Europe, but especially in Germany, 
the new. treatment seems to have been widely practised. 
It was only the land of the immortal Newton “qui dan^ 
la culture, des sciences, suivant Ja marche s4vfere de I'ex-* 

^ I( is net a littU remaikabie Qiat at a time when anxsthetic drugs were 
wholly unknown the induction of anxsthesta ia the trance appears not to Lsve 
atlracteiJ the attention of the early maEnetSsts. They do, indeed — the 
Reports of 17S4 and the discusdoRS which foUowed~-take note of the numbness 
in the limbs which occasionally accompanied (he trance, but this was generally 
attributed to the constrained aliiinde or, as byDeleuze, to the fact Chat the lower 
limbs were generally not included in ihe posses, and thus escaped ihe eitahsing < 
inlluence of the fluid {Ilulaire rfitifm, soL L p. 149). This singular omission 
isp.or.ccidrse, but another iilostistioii— if another is'peeded— of the fact that 
rn Ilypnoibm the ob^rver finds what be looks for, ' 

^ tieitrand, Du Anmai, ^ 2^. • Preface, p S 
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perience et de Tobsemition, a d6daignd*’jusqu’a present de 
s’occuper de magndtisme.” * 

On the I ith October, 1825, a young-doctor, P. Foissac, who 
had for some time past occupied himself %vith the study of 
the somnambulic trance, wrote to the Medical Section of the 
Royal Academy Xjf Medicine at Paris asking them to appoint 
a Commission to investigate the^subject anew, and .offering 
to lend a somnambule for the purpose of e.vperiment The 
Section proceeded in the matter with due circumspection. 
They appointed a committee of five to consider the questibn 
whether it was suitable for the Academy to concern itself 
with the question or no. On the I3tli December, 1825, this V 
committee j-eported by the mouth of M. Husson, and recom- j 
mended the Section tQiindertake the inquiry. The reading 
of the preliminary report was followed by a heated discus- 
sion, which was prolonged over the next three" sittings, 
There is no need ■ to analj'se the debate in detail. The 
arguments of the opponents are' by now sufficiently/amilfar. 
In the course of the fourscore years which have intervened 
• they have been reproduced, it may be hazarded, with lo«l 
modifications in the annals of eveiy medical society in the 
civilised tvorld, It was pointed out that ^lesmer was a 

? [uack, and Puys^gur a man without scientific education.; 
rom Germany and the Scandinavian countries, where the 
doctrine was most rife, had notoriously proceeded too many 
extravagant systems and erroneous beliefs, alike in medicine 
'z and philosophy. SOme of the speakers had studied the 
{ subject for years, and were.convinced that all the phenomena, 

I "or at least nine-tenths of them," were due to illusion and 
I fraud ; it would be beneath the dignitj' of the Academy to 
Undertake the inquiry’, for the subject avas an altogether un- 
/professional one, and had fallen into the* hands of quacks 
'and charlatans, who made a lucrativcr living out of their 
Alleged clairvoyance; moreover. It was a verj* difficult sul> 
<ject to investigate, since so many of the phenomena depended 
on the good faith of the subject ; and if all that Avas said of 
/it were proved true, it would still not be of the smallest use 
- in medicine — let the physicists or somebody else take it ua 
jIlLast. and most singular argument of all, there were sucm 
Ij grave moral dangers arising from the abuse of the 
,*"'1 influence that it would be most undesirable for any responsible 
'ubody of trained inv'esti^tors to have anything to.do with 
Isuch a disagreeable business. ‘ 

The supporters of the motion had, as raaj’ be imagine, 

’ Foissac, rt Ditnatum (Pans, tSjj), p. 41. 
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the best of the argument; th^ had also the majority of the 
votes, and the recommendation was finally carried by thirty- 
five to twenty-five. The Commission commenced its inquiry 
at once, but owing to various causes did not actually present 
its Report until June, 1831, five and.a half years after its 
appointment . 

The Commission reported, in effect, that the alleged pheno- 
mena were genuine, and in particular that the peculiar^state 
called somnambulism, though of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, was well authenticated. Time had not permitted them 
to investigate with precision the therapeutic relations of 
magnetism, but they had seen enough to satisfy them of its^ 
importance as an adjunct to medical science. 

But the most interesting-and most controvertible of the 
Commission’s findings related to Jhe_siiperTK)rmal_aspect _pf 
S the, phenomenaV ’They reported that the ch^ractensfic effects 
; of, the magfienc state could be produced in the patient without 
his .knowledge, by t he_mere will of the op erator; that certain 
clairvoyants could "distinguish objects placed before them 
when their eyes were fast closed and normal visionswas 
impossible ; that they could occasionally diagnose the diseases 
of other persons- with whom they were placed in rapports * 
and that they could also predict with great exactness more 
or less distant pathological changes in their o\vn organisms. 

Unfortunately the extracts from the detailed experiments 
given in the Report furnish little support for any of these 
conclusions, except, indeed, the last Tire power of somnam- 
bules to predict to the minute the occurrence, even weeks 
ahead, of epileptic crises and the like, seems fairly well 
established. But it is doubtfully to be explained, as even 
Bertrand essays to explain it, as an inference from a quick- 
ened perception of* organic processes. It is in most cases 
probably not an inference atoll, sUU less a prevision. What 
really happens, no doubt, is that the patient subconsciously 
sets his organism to explode in epileptic crisis, mania, and so • 
on, and himself subconsciously attends to the fulfilment of 
the prediction. It is thus analogous to the carrying out of 
an hallucination suggested to him by the operator — as we 
have seen in recent times at Nancy — with this difference*' 
that the suggestion is* given by the patient to himself. But 
the false interpretation placed on {jienomena of this kind 
undoubtedly contributed much in the' early days to the dis- 
repute-of Magnetism in scientific circles.-.' 

As regards the operation of the magnetiser’s will without 
theT<nowledge of the patient, sfeveral observations are quoted, 
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of which the best are tw'O cases in which Foissac himself, 
concealed in another room and at a'disfance of ten or twelve 
feet from the subject, with two closed doors intervening in 
one case and one in, the other, succeeded in inducing the 
sleep in a few minutes. 

The experiments on which the proof of vision without 
eyes were supposed to rest arfe obviously inconc^usive. The 
subjects’ eyes (two persons were found -to possess the power 
of seeing under these conditions) were closed, so that the 
lashes interlaced, and the eyelids were leen by all present 
to be pressed together. On one occasion the lids were held 
down by the fingers of one of the experimenters. Under 
these conditions the somnambules — for they were apparently 
in a genuine’ somnambulic trance — could'describe, though not 
without sonte difficulty, objects plabed before them. But 
it was observed that the eyeballs movAl, as if following the 
object, as in the act of normal vision. Moreover, "the subject 
failed to read with the pit of the “stomach, or through a 
closed, envelope; and the intervention of a screen or 'a 
bandage over the eyes interrupted the performance. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the-" clairvoyants" in these 
.experiments — who may have been perfectly innocent of 

• intentional deception in the matter~did‘ actualljl see wth 
their fleshly eyes, and in a perfectly normal though somewhat 
unusual, >vay. One of the committees of the Society for 
Psychical R«earch had the opportunity /n'1884 of experi- 
menting with a “clairvoyant" youth, “Dick, the pit lad," 
whose performances were" conducted in much tlie same way, 
except that in the later case the eyes were bandaged in a 
manner wh^ch to the untrained spectator seemed completely 
efTectuaL Dr. Hodgson subsequently.sivith his eyes bandaged 
in. the' same way, and under like conditions, succeeded in 
seeing objects held up before him,* 

;./‘On the whole, it cannot be ^id that, apart from their 
runanimous testimony to the reality and importance of the 
phenomena in general, this second French Commission 

♦ ‘added much to our knowledge of the subject, or much, it is 
, to ,be feared, to their own reputation.. Their observations 
'were few and inadequate, and their conclusions wpre not 

carefully framed, nor in all cases well established. -It is note- 
worthy that though Ihq elements of a philosophical explana- 
f tion of the whole problem had been put forward sotne few 
years previously by Bertrandr with much Jiterarj' skill and 
abundance of apt and'cc^^ent illustrations^. Bertrand's name 
t S« Jiumalaftlu S. P. A tot Jysat'.'lSS^. 



CHAPTER VI 


SPIRITUALISM IN FRANCE BEFORE 1848 

O NE of the'earliest detailed accounts which we possess 
of questioning the spirits through the mouth of a 
somnapibule is contained in an extract from’'Some_ 
unpublished Journals of the 

of Stockholm, which Is quoted in the AtmaUs dn Maptitime 
Animat by M. Lausanne, In the course of a history of Animal 
Magnetism.* This society, founded in the birthplace of 
Swedenborg, apparently for the propagation of his doctrines, 
had addressed in 1788 to the Socifti des amis riitnis at 
Strasbourg a famous “Lettre sur la seul explication satis- 
faisante des ph^nomines du Magn^tisme Animal et du som- 
nambulisme d^duite des vrais principes fond^ dans les 
connaissances du Cr^ateur de Iliomme et de la Nature, et 
confirmee par I’expirience" True to the principles of its 
founder, the Strasbourg Society had retorted by insisting on 
a naturalistic interpretatfon. Thereupon M. Halldin, of the 
Swedish Society, replied by another long exposition of the 
S%vedenboigian view, backed up by extracts from journals 
of trance experiments for a few days in the month of May, 
1787; From these journals it would .appear that in tlie 
presence of several members of the nobility and other persons 
the wife of a gardener named Lindquist, a ivoman of fortj' 
years of age, when placed in the trance, ivas controlled on 
successive days by two different spirits, her own infant 
daughter and another young child, a former native of the 
town. These “spirits," in reply to the questions of the 
bystanders, gave some account of their own lives on earth, 
described the state of intermediate or probationary existence, 
le ehemin de vtiliett, through which the spirits of tlie dead _ 
had to pass before finally proceeding to their appointed place, 
expounded the Christian Scriptures, and even entered upon 
> 1816. No. XXV. 
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an abstruse disquisition on the wortJilessness In that other 
world of all man’s "natural goodness”— in all this discourse 
faithfully reproducing Uie teachings of the Swedish seer. 
Other somnambules and other “controls" delivered them- 
selves to a like cffecL They also prescribed for the^ diseases 
of persons present or absent Asked as to the state of the late 
King, the spirits replied that he was happy ; the late Captain 
Sparf^venfcldt was reported to be "encore nottant," apparently 
in the probationary state above described. But the "controls" > 
refused to satisfy a natural curiosity as to the whereabouts of 
the late Comte dc Stenbock, and leave us to the grimmest 
conjectures. , _ 

It is to be noted that the ascription of these somnambulic 
utterances to spirit intelligences was in the circumstances not 
merely easy but almost inevitable. The entranced person was 
'in a state obviously dinering very widely from either normal 
sleep or norrrial wakefulness; in the waking; state she herself 
retained no recollection of what happened in the trance; in 
the trance she habitually spoke of her waking self in the 
third person, as of 'someone else; the intelligence which 
manifested in the trance obviously possessed powers of 
expression and intellectual resources In some directions far '' 
greater than any displayed by the waking subject ^Add 
to this that the trance intelligence habitually reflected the 
ideas In general and especially the religious orthodoxy of her 
rnterlocutors j that on occasion she showed knowledge of 
their thoughts and intentions which could not apparently 
have been acquired by normal means; that she was, in 
particular, extraordinarily skilful in diagnosing, prescribing 
for, and occasionally foretelling the course of diseases in 
herself and others — the proof must have seemed to the 
bystanders complete.' ^ 

That w'ithout impugning the good faith of the “medium” 
we can now explain these manifestations without the sup- 
position of an extraneous intelligence is no reflection -on . 
the common sense of the earlier investigators. Taught by 
the experience of more than a century in this particular field 
and with "a wider and more intimate knowledge of allied 
abnormal states, we can now explain the division of memory, 
the assumption by the somnambule of an alien personality, 
and the enlai^ement in certain directions of ^e psychic 
powers, as phenomena directly dependent on changes in 
the physical- basis of consciousness, •such as accompany and 
condition the trance. The unshakeable orthodoxy of the 
- medium is seen to be less significant when we find that 
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she is apt equally to reflect the ideas of the magnetist, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, Rationalist, or, 'as in the case just cited, 
Swcdenboqjian ; and, if sonic 'of themore mar\'elIous, phe- 
nomena of tl^c trance arc still obscure, they can at least be 
seen to fall into‘’line with other mundane facts, which do not 
obviously’call .for spirit>ihtcr\*cntion. But at Stockholm in 
the eighteenth century sud» comparisons and inferences were 
hot possible. . Even if the members of the Excgctical and ^ 
Philanthropic ’'Society had started as doubters, they might* 
have'bcen excused for succumbing to the'cvidcncc of their 
senses, as did the young somnambulc whose history is pre- 
served for us by Bertrand. The boy .was heard in the trance 
to exclaim — " Mais'il n'y a pas de rctenans, cc sent dcs contes. 
Cependan^'jc les Vois, !a preuve est cnticrc."* Starting, -as 
they apparently 'did,' with a belief in the spirit communings 
of their famous fellow-citizen, Emanuel Swbdenborg, these 
Stockholm inquirers could hardly, fail to see in these later 
manifestations corroboration of their faith and an earnest 
of fuller revelations to come. 

It was in Germany, as will appear in the next chapter, that 
tl\e Spiritualist interpretation found most favour.> There were 
*< many philosophers in that country who welcomed the som- 
'nambulic revelations as aflbrding support for mystical beliefs 
. antecedently held on less cogent evidence. In the heated 
debates' which preceded the appointment of the second French 
Commission there were numerous allusions to the Spiritualists; 

^ and Germany and the countries of northern Europe were 
pointed to as the chief offenders against scientific orthodoxy. 
But they do not seem to have stcxid alone ; the cIairvo>’ant 
who’Saw,and conversed in a vision with two great prophets, 
and when asked to identify th^mj named Rousseau and 
/Voltaire, must surely have b«n^a Parisian.* ” 

Ih France, however, as we have ahead/ seen, not merely 
by RIesmer and his immediate disciples, but by those who 
pursued the subject in the next generation^ the phenomena of 
the somnambulic trance were studied as part of'the natural 
sciences. However extravagant the theories which, in some 
cases,* those phenomena were suborned to support, they yet 
did not pass beyond the limits of the material world. For 
the great body of investigators the ‘interest in Animid 
RIagnetism lay primarily in its use as a healing ‘power, and 
secondarily as illustrating the' ivorkings of a new physical 
force. If there were any inquirer? who saw in the phenomena 
indications of something transttnding the physical universe, 

> Traiiit du SeniMmiaUsPUfp, 43J. , * Folssic, ft/., p. jS. 
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they remained for the most part inarticulate. They publish6d 
few books, and contributed no articles to the leading periodicals 
devoted to Animal Magnetism. Echoes of the Spiritualist 
beliefs are found, however, from time to time in. the early 
literature of the French magrtetists. Even-so early as 1787 
M. Tardy dc Montravel indit^ a scries of letters controverting, 
in the politest language, the view that in the trance the soul 
of the somnambule became freed from its fleshly bonds, and 
soared into' the world of real existence. Per contra in 1793' 
Kelcph Ben-Nathan, in his Phtlosophie Divine',, argued that in 
somnambulism the spirit of man did indeed hold intercourse 
with other spirits, but of an infernal order; and that the 
Spiritualist magnetisers weit^ in fact, practising that sorcery 
and divination against which the Israelltes‘had been warned 
iri the Jewish Scriptures. , • , • ’ 

: Some years later Dcicuze, in the first ii'ofume of his 
Htstoire Critique, found U necessary to devote a chapter to 
an examination of the vicu‘s of the mystics and to argue at> 
length that a belief in the phenomena of Animal Magnetism 
was not logically or necessarily associated with such doctrines. 
Later, in the^ Jsibliothique du Mqpt/tis/ne Anvnal, Deleuze 
defines his own position more precisely,' A friend had. 
drawTi his attention to the Spiritualist views 'then widely', 
current In Germany, and asserted his own inclination towards’* 
them in preference to the naturalistic explanation‘'adopted 
generally in France, in deference, as he suggests, to the 
fashionable philosophy of the day. Deleuze,' in his reply, 
admits that the phenomena of clairvoyance and the like go 
far to establish the spirituality of the soul and its independence 
of the material oiganism, and thereby to destroy the strongest 
argument that can be*adduced against the soul’s survival. 
But he urges various'consideratioip for holding the judgment, 
so far as relates to anything more ‘than this admission,' still in 
suspense. Spiiit-intercourse-tnust, he thinks, at present be 
regarded as not' proven by any manifestation of the som* • 
nambulic trance'. The phenomena which seem to point in 
that direction are susceptible of another interpretation. 

In his later years, however, Deleuze appears to have been , 
almost converted to the Spiritualistic hypothesis. One 
Dr. G. P, Billot had been experimenting for many years with 
various patients of that hysterical ^pe which at that time’ as 
at the present day, appeare to have been so common' in ‘ 
France. By means of leading questions he readily induced 
his patients, in the somnambulic trance, ’to declare that they 
• 1 . 1 VoL n . (1818), ppi 1-63. 
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wert possessed by spirits. The spirits in the case of BiiJot’s 
.subjects proclaimed themselves the guardian angels of the 
somnarobules, through whom they communicated, confessed 
the Catholic verities, and on .occasion, in proof of their 
claims, made -tlie' sign of the cross. All these matters and 
many more'’Billot reported at great length to Deleuze, in a 
correspondence which extended over more than four >rears, 
from March, 1S29, to August, 1833.* At the beginning of 
the corresporjdence Deleuze adheres to the position above 
described. 'In' one of his last letters, howwer, dated 
3rd August,' 1S33, when he was in his eighty-second year, 
and within a few rhdnths oT* the complete failure of his mental 
powers, he writes to his correspondent : “ I have unlimited 
confidence in you, and cannot doubt the truth of your 
observations. You seem to me destined to effect a change in 
the ideas generally held on Animal Magnetism. I shopld 
like to live long enough to see the happy revolution, and ,to 
thank Heaven for having been introduced into the world of 
angels.” • ' 

On the strength of this and similar utterances Billot 
.claims Deleuze as a convert to his views. But apart alto- 
gether from the effect produced by tlrem on the octogenarian 
naturalist, Billot’s letters are of considerable Interest In the 
.first place, it is clear that the author, though firmly convinced 
of the truth of his views, was reluctant to publish them— - 
in itself strong proof of the rarity of similar views amongst 
his ^countrymen — because of the ridicule and opposition 
which he foresaw that they would encounter. The corre- 
spondence was not, in fact, published until si.x years later. 
But it is specially interesting to note that^Sillot's clairvoyants 
had on some occasions furnished him with' physical phenomena. 
On the 5th March, 1S19, three of the somnambules^— one man 
and two women — were sitting in. a rmv.' They were in tlie 
“ theo-magnetic ” state, in which •• they would see visions, 

• and all of them the same vision. The only other persons 
present were Dr. Billot himself and a blind woman, who was 
apparently in the habit of consulting his clairvoyants : — 

. ** Towards the middle of the sean<», one of the seeresses ex- 
claimed, ‘ There is the Dove — it is white as snow — it is flying about 
the room with something in its beak — it is a piece of paper. Let 
us pray.’ A few moments later she added, ’See, it has let the paper 
drop at the feet of , -Madame J — * (the blind woman).” 

' Jifekertkt! ftyikeh^-jutt . . . M ttrrafoHti’UKe lurlt vta^ftismi t itsl tntrt 
un SalUaire tl .1/. VcUuu, Tarts. 
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In fact, Dr. Billot saw a paper packet l>'ing at the spot 
indicated,' which, on picking it up, he found to exhale S' 
sweet smell. The contents of the packet consisted of three 
small pieces of bone glued on to small strips of -paper, with 
the words " St Maxime,” '* St Sabine," and ‘‘ Many Martyrs ’’ 
respectively written beneath the fragments. The account is 
dated September, 1S31.* 

On the 2yih October in the following year, 1820, he 
witnessed a somewhat similar occurrence. The same blind 
woman had come to. consult one of hts sorhnambules. In 
the trance the somnambule said tliat she -saw a maiden hold- 
ing out a branch covered with flowers. Billot remarked that 
there were no plants in flower at that season in the country. 
Suddenly tlie blind woman cried out that a spray of flowers 
4 iad''just been placed on her 'apron. On examination the 
“apport" proved to be a piece of Cretan thyme: Later the 
visionary maiden, in answer to the doctor’s entreaties, gave 
him also a piece of the same plant* 

These incidents Billot recounted to Delcuzc as proofs 
palpable of spirit-intervention. He cannot, he says, under- 
stand— nor is it, indeed, easy of understanding — how the 
things could have been brought by Animal Magnetism only. 

Deleuze in his reply states that he has just received a visit 
from a distinguished physician, who had had similar expert 
ences. One of this gentleman’s somnambules had frequently 
brought him material objects ; but she never professed to 
have interviews with spirits. Deleuze himself finds it easier 
to conceive that these " apports " should be conveyed by mag- 
netic power than that spirits should have power to move 
material objects. ,-^4 , 

The correspondence Is of value as showing that physical 
phenomena of the kind familiar to modern Spiritualists — the 
Cretan-thyme exactly foreshadows the “apports” of flowers 
witnessed in Mrs. Guppy’s presence— occurred in connection 
with the trance long before 1848. Two or three similar 
incidents in connection with German clairvoyants are described 
in the next chapter. 

Whilst, however, it was in Germany, in the early part of the 
last century, that the Idea of intercourse with spirits through 
the medium of an entranced subject first received its full 
development, yet. France contributed, in the remarkable 
trance utterances recorded by Alphonse Cahagnet, one of its 
most striking illustrations. We learn from his writings that 
Cahagnet was familiar with the teachings of Swedenborg, 

‘ Vol. ii. p. 8. a voJ. ii. p. 6. 
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* , and it is not unlikely tbiit lie may have read the articles in 
the Ar.nales^ from- which the account of the 'Swedish 
.Spiritualists above quoted is taken. And no doubt to both 
these sources of inspiration we may add the interest evoked 
,•) by tile' German clairvoj’ants, some reports ‘of whose 
t . marvellous revelations must have reached Paris. Put it is 
noteivoHhy tliat in the Paris of hts day Cahagnet' seems, 
to have stood almost alone. He belonged to no school; he 
persuaded ftw of his contemporaries to share his views of the 
somnambulist revelations which he recorded; and but for the 
advent of Afodem Spiritualism from America, he %vould, it 
may be hazarded, -have found few readers. If in the present 
chapter, therefore; Cahagnet’s work Is treated at' ^eater 
length than its historical Importance would seem, to justify, 
it is because thcse-trancc utterances arc at once amongst the 
most remarkable .and the bcst*attcstcd documents on which 
the case for ^iritualism depends. 

Alphonse Cahagnet describes himself as a simple ouvrier. 
He was, in fact, as we learn from an authoritative account of 
. him in thejcurttal du MaptitUme} originally a journeyman 
•‘cabinetmaker, and subsequently took up the trade of 
restoring old furniture. His attention appears to have been 
attracted to the phenomena of somnambulism about 1845, 
and thereafter he employed much of his leisure in studying 
and recording the utterances of various entranced subjects. 

In Januarj’, 1848, he published at Paris the first volume of 
his Arranes dc la vie future dhioiUs, in which he gave an 
account of communications received through eight somnam- 
bulcs, which purported to proceed from thirty-six persons of 
various stations, who had died 'at different epochs, some 
t'of^them more than two centuries preriously. 'This first 
Volume contained “re\’eIationS’.';of' 1 he usual post-Sweden- 
borgian kind about the constitution bf the spirit spheres, the 
occupations of the deceased, the'ibliss of the after-life, and 
visions of angelic beings clothed In white, walking on beauti- 
ful lawns, in the light of a fairer day' than ours. 

We should probably be justified in assuming that thtee ' 
accounts of heaven and of the occupations of the spirits 
therein, with ivhrch a large part of the first wfume is tai'M 
up, had no more remote origin than the’medjum’s own mind, 
whose workings were no doubt directed, now by memori« of 
lessons learnt in^'childhood, now‘by‘hints*of the Sweden- 
borgian philosophy and of the revelations of German clair* 
voyants received from Cahagnet bidiself.' This first volume 
» Vot xui. p, 34a. ^ 
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imaginalion of the medium, and .vc am. dcoendem i 
, upon Cahagnet s good faith and competence foMh^ 

,, of the reports given. Cahagnet nppears.'however'to 
bMn a man of quite unusual sincerity and tcachrW ^ 
The enticisms on his earlier work sKwed h m wher 
evidence was defective ; and in the later sdancra d^ri^i";' 
.his second volume, which was published in' Januir? 
appears to have donb his utmost to establish the svii, 
of U;e allied, spirit communications by ^curing whe '"‘>’ 
possible, the written attestaUons of the other lirso'^s o " 
The medium in all thest later sittings was ESh? 
whom'he (lad known for many years. ® A natural !e 
list'frcm ller childhood, she hid^S the nrsT wI„'™"r’’“; 
Cahagnet, to "magnetise” her, in order tha? he mi”"’ 
a stop to Uic spontaneous attacks which w«e TiS?,' P"' 
her health. He soon found her an excellent 
specially for tire diagnosis and cure of dis?MK 
later siances, however, which took place in the so,: " 
sunimcr of 1S4S, Adcle was chiefly consulted by ne^ns 
wished for interviews with deceased friends. 
up a statement of the communications made at theS. 
and asked the sitters to sign the statement, indicauW 
far.-fte particulars given were true or false Thiw?®.i 
ments, with the signed attestations, are published Iv.c 
few cases where the names arc not given in full Ki 
explains that for sufficient .reasons the sitters 
that their names should bewitllheld from the generhlt.S^'’ 
but that they wire at .the'disposal of any privatT 
who might wish to satisfy himself of the ^nuineness of if ^ 
accounts Of course these-Teports. which do not prof” L Jo 
be verbatim, do not show what indications the clairvovU? 
may have received from leading questions or undesiS^ 
hints by the sitters. s'gnea 

Ohagnet. indwd, seems to admit a certain amount of 
editing on his part. His words ar6: ‘‘ 

“Cet ouvrage/Cst loin d’pflnr I’intirel du roman par son o,.l 
forcement coupe, accidente. Ausa conviendrait il mieux t ^ 
amateurs do la saence qu'aux lecteuts passionnes des descri'ni! * 
poetiques de nos romans du jour, fat clierchi ,i renJre te ImJ'J 
plus elair possible en le dipouillant de eel entourage de questions ^ 

. ilranglres d ee genre de revOatians. Je tiens moins i bica 
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ccnro qu’A bIcn jicrsuader. . . . Jc suls rcste dans les limiies de 
I'austirc veriti, du role impartial de rjiistoricn, presentant A ta 
philosopliic du jour des fans dans ioute leut nudite, mais aussi- 
dans toutc Icur sinedrit^."* ’ . i 

But it Is evident from the accounts given that many of tlie 
sitters, at any rate, were sceptical, and on their guard against 
deception. And in some cases it seems clear that no hints 
received from the sitters could have furnished information. 
Another possible evidential defect is that though Cahagnet 
tells Us that he has recorded all the somnambulc’s mistakes 
as well as all 'her correct statements,* he docs not ex- 
pressly say that he has ^ published the records- of evcr>' 
seance. As, hotvever, wc have numbered records of forty-six 
stances in the interval between going to press with the first 
volume in the autumn of 1847 and the end of August, ^848, 
twenty-eight of which sittings took place betwcai the 6th of 
March and the latter date, it may fairly be assumed that the 
sittings here recorded represent at least a substantial pro- 
portion of those which actually took place. Lastly, to 
complete the enumeration of the more prominent evidential 
defects, very few dates are given. In this respect also, 
hbwever, tlie second volume shows a marked improvement 
over the first. The ninety-si.N: stances there recorded con- 
tain hardly a single date. But of the later stances several 
arc dated, and the rest, from internal evidence, appear to 
be printed in chronological order. In short, in the whole 
literature of Spiritualism I know of no records of the kind 
which reach a higher evidential standard, nor any in which 
the writer’s good faith and intelligence arc alike so con- 
spicuous. ■ . ‘ , 

The following are a few representative records.. In the 
stance first quoted the sitter, Dejcan de la Bastie, Delegate to 
the Government from the Isle of Bourbon, had come a few 
days previously and received a personal description of his 
father, which he acknowledged to be exact with a few trifling 
exceptions, together with much excellent paternal advice. 

No. 141. — M. Dejean de la Bastie, already quoted in Seance 138, 
desires another apparition. He asks for M. Marie-Joseph-Theodore 
de Guign^. Adfele sees a man about forty year? of age, rather tall, 
with brown liair. M. Dejean intemipts Adele by Saying that this is 
not the portrait of the person for whom he asks. '\Ve see that tfos 
gentleman wishes for perfectly accurate infonnation. At the words 
“rather tall, with brown hair,” he says, “He was tall and not brown* 

> VoU ii. p. 233. * Vol. il. p. is6. 
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haired.” Adcle answers lhat the person whose appearance she is 
describing must have the same nmne and belong to his family, that 
she is conscious that It is so; but he again ’asks for this gentleman, 
'and a second person appears. The first remains. “The new-comer,” 
she Jays, “is thirty years of age and over; he is tall and thin, has 
dark, flaxen hair, a pale face, with rather sweet, dark blue eyes; a 
long nose, a mouth that is large rather than small, a long chin. I see 
he wears a sort of great coat, such as is no.longer worn. It is not at 
’all becoming ; it resembles a dressing-gown, but is not one ; it is 
dark blue or black. This garb proclaims him to be a man in orders 
— a priest, or something of the kind. He looks stem. He must 
liave had chest complaint I see that his lungs are distended with 
blood. He has been ailing a long time. He is very weak. I think 
that prii-ations have caused this, and made his chest so delicate. I 
do not see,'how.ever, that he has the germs orany fatal disease, and 
this makes' me bdlieve that his death, was violent, accidental, un- 
expected. His hand is large and thin. I see a medal on his breast, 
^the sue of the palm of a hand. He wears low-cut shoes, such are 
’’not worn now. He will not speak to me, so I conclude that he did 
not speak French.” 

The following remarks precede the signature of M. DeJean:— “This 
person had more of gentleness and kindness than severity in his dis- 
position. He died of a malignant fever, accompanied by delirium- 
lasting several days, and attributed by the doctor to the needs of d 
vigorous constitution thwarted by absolute continence.” 

“The details acknowledged to be accurate. 

(Signed) Dejean de la Bastie, 

T/iis aj/A Auguit, 1848. 18, Rue Neuve de Luxembourg.” • 

The introduction in the first instance of a figure which 
is not recognised by the sitter is a not uncommon feature 
at these stances. Ad&le generally persisted, as in the 
present case,, that the figure belonged to the same family ; 
and not infrequently the sitter was ultimately induced 
to recognise it. -’•In one .case Cahagnet describes* under 
the title “ Quadruple Apparition,” a case in which three 
figures appeared before one was recognised. In this case 
the sitter appears ultimately to have given a grudging 
recognition to all four. But the unprejudiced inquirer will 
probably not share Cahagnet’s view, that the introduction 
of three tardily recognised figures adds strength to the evi- 
dence. Cahagnet himself was satisfied that the somnambule 
actually held converse with spirits, and most of his sitters 
setim to have shared bis conviction. But there were a 
few who ascribed the results to thought-transference; and 

* Anatus, vol. ii. pp. 219, 22a * Vol. iii. pp. lOr-S 
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the sitting next to be quoted certainly lends support to this 
vie\vk 

, '.M. du Potet, a well-known writer on Animal Magnetism, 
tind^ editor at that time of ' the Journal du Md^dtisme in' 
Paris, came to see Cahagnet's Subject, and brought' with'him 
the Prince de Kourakine, who is described as Secretary to , 
'Ihe Russian Ambassador. The 'Prince, had asked for .'his 
sister-in-law, and a striking personal description had been 
given by Adfele, which was ackno\vledged by the Prince, in 
the hearing of M. du Potet and tivo other witnesses to be 
accurate. Unfortunately, the Prince’s signed attestation was. 
not procured on the’ spot; he had promised to'' come again, 
but — as Cahagnet delicately put it — “ les ev^nements survenus 
' en France Pont fbrc^de.partir,” and the promised testimony 
was never obtain^. After the apparition of ’the Russian 
Princess, howeve'r, the record continues: — 

. No. 1 1 7.*— M. du ^otet wishes to his turn to call up JI. Dubois, - 
a doctor, a friend of his who bad been dead about fifteen months. 

Addle said : " I see a grey-headed man, he has very little hair on 
the front of his head ; his forehead is bare and promin'eot at the 
temples, making his head appear square. He may be about sixty 
^yeats.of age. He has two wrinkles on either side of 'hiS cheeks, a 
‘crease under his chin, miking it look double; he is short-necked 
and stumpy ; has small eyes, a thick nose, rather a large mouth, a 
flat chin, and small thin hands. He does not look to me qmte so 
tall as M. du Potet ; if be is not stouter be is more broad-shouldered. 

He wears a brown frock<aat with side-pockets. I see him draw a 
snuff-box out of one of them and take a pinch. He has a very 
funny wait, he does not cany himself well, and has weak legs; he 
must have suffered from them. He has rather short trousers. Ah 1 
he does not clean his shoes every day, for they are covered with 
mud.' Taking it all together, he b not well dress^ He has asthma, 

'for h'e breathes with difficulty. I see, loo, that he has a swelling in - 
tfie abdomen, he has something to support it I hare told him 
that it is M. du Potet who asked for. him. He talks to me of 
rnagnetism with incredible volubility;' he talks of everything at 
once; he mixes everything up; I cannot understand any of it; It 
makes him sputter saUva.” , , ' 

hr. du Potet asks that the apparition raay^be asked why he ha* 
not appear^ to ftinr before, ss he hsd proaised. -He rulers; 
“Wait till I find out my whereabouts; I have only just arrived, I 
am studying everything I see. I want to tell you all about it when 
I appear, and I shall have many things to tell you.” .• ^ . 

“Wach day did you promise me you would do so? On a 
Wednesday." Adcle adds; "This man' must be forgetful; I am 

* il pp. nS-ad • 
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sure (that he was very absent-minded/’ Jf. du Potet asks further: 
“When will you appear to me?" “I cannot fix the lime; I shall 
trj' to do 50 In six weeks.” “Aslc him if he was fond of the Jesuits?" 

• At this name he gave such a leap in’the air, stretching out his arms 
and crying, “llie Jesuits,” that Adcle draws back quickly, and is 50 
startled that she does not venture to speak to liim again. 

M. 'du Potet declares that all these details are very accurate, thit 
he cannot alter a syllable. He says that this man's powers of con- 
versation were inexhaustible; he mixed up all the sciences to which 
he was devoted, and spoke with “such volubility that, as the clair- 
Vopnt says, he sputtered in consequence. He took little pains 
with his appearance ; he was so absent-minded that he sometimes 
forgot to eat’ .When anyone mentioned the Jesuits to him he 
jumped as Adile lias described. He was always covered with mud 
like a spaniel.' It is not surprising that the clairv'opnt should see 
him with muddy shoes. He had, in fact, promised M. du Potet 
that he would appear to him on a Wednesday .or a Saturday. , M, 

, du Potet has_ acknowledged the accuracy of this apparition in No. ’75 
of the Journal du Afagnititme. 

In cfTect, in the Journal of August 10th of the same year, in 
reviewing the first volume of Cahagnet’s work, du Potet gives 
handsome .testimony to the striking nature of the impersona- 
tion, “ si bien que je croyais le voir moi-mfime, tant le tableau 
*en dtait saisissant. Blentdt cette ombre s’est enfuie en elTraV- 

* aiit la somnambule ; un seu! mot avait cause cette disparition 
subite, et mon dtonnement en fut port6 d son comble, car ce 
meme mot le mettait toujours en fureur.” But du Potet, for 
all that, is inclined to attribute the phenomenon to trans- 
mission of thought from his oxvn mind.i and a few months 
later," in reviewing Cahagnet’s second volume, he takes 
occasion to give the result of his further inquiries on this 
stance. Generally, the' minute description of the personal 
appearance and other particulars which ivere prominent in 
du Potet’s o\v7i mind at, the time were correct; and other 
details were correctly .^Iven which du Potet might haVe 
heard, but had certainly not remembered at the time. He 
had ascertained, however, from the widow and children that 
Dr. Dubois took “no tobacco; never had a redin^ote ol the 
colour described ; had no hernia, and consequently wore no 
bandage, ilfoneover, the sppscithn ppsdkted never came ofH 
Dp Potet, however, adds expressly that Dr. Dubois was un- 
known in life to Cahagnet and his somnambule. 

But. in fact. Cahagnet’s own records furnish us with the 
most convincing refutation of his theory that these com- 

> Journal du Musnftitnu, »oL vii. p. 89. * y,j| yj|j ^ ^ 
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raumralioni jicrc ainhcntic mwajcs from the spirits of the 
dead. . I'or there are t'*'" ^ * • • • -• 


^ pr tl'ree accountMvIuch. tvliile they 

point to the action of telepathy, are extremely .'difficult to 
reconcile with the theory of spirit-intercoursic. On tivo 
occasions, recorded in the second volume, Adcle was asked to 
search for a tonfj-losl relative of the sitter. On each occasion 

she found the man /r/Ay, and conrerscrJ H'ifh his spinL * ' 

M. Lucas cime to inquire after the fate of his brother-in-law, 
who had di-sappearud aAcr a quarrel some lii-ch-e vears 
previously. Adue, in the trance, found the man at once, said 
that he was alive, and that she saw him in a foreign countrj'/’ 
where there were trees like those in America, and that he was 
busy fathering seeds from small chrubs about three fest 
high. He would not answer her questions, and she asked to 
be awoke, as she was afraid of wild beasts.’ M. Lucas 
relumed a few days afterwards, bringing with him the mother 
of the missing man. " ' 


No. 95.*— Adcle, as soon as she was aslc^ said ; I see him." 
" WTicre 00 j-ou see him ? " “ Here." *' Give us a description of 
him asain, and also of the place where he ia" " He is a fiiir man, 
tanned by (he heat of the run; he Is %'cx}' stout, his features ore 
fairly regular; brown eyes, large rooutb; he appears gloomy and 
meditative. He is dressed as a workman, in a sort of short blouse. 
He is occupied at present, as he was last lime, in gathering seed, 
which resembles peppercorns, but I do not think it is pepper ; ft fs 
Lirger.’ This seed grows on small shrubs about one metre high. 
There is a little negro with him occufMcd in the same way.” "Try 
to obUiin some answer to-day. Get him to tell you the name of the 
country where you sec him." “He will not answer." “Tell him that 
lus go^ mother, for whom he had a great affection, is with you, and 
asks for news of him." “Ob! at the mention of his mother he 
turned round and said to me, *My motberl I shall not die without 
seeing her again. Comfort her, and’tell her that I always think of 
her.* lam notdeadl’" “Why docs ‘he not write to her?" “He 
has’ written to her, but the vessel has no doubt been wrecked— at 
least he supposes this to be so, since he has received no answer. 
He tells me that he is in Sferica He has followed the emperor, 
Don Pedro ; he has been Imprisoned for five years; he has suffered a 
great deal, and will use every effort to return to France; theyr^j 
see him again." “Can he name the place in which he is living?" 

“ No ; it is ver)* far inbnd. These countries have no rumes." ‘‘Is 
he living with a European?" "No, with a coloured man." “ »hy 
does he not write to his mother?'* “Because no vessels come to'the 
place where be is. He does not know to whom to turn. Besides, 
he only knew how to write a very little and has almost -Jorgotten. 

« Tol li. pp. 3r, yj. « ^ i! Pis 34-37- 
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There-is ho one with hitn who can render him this service ; no one_, 
sjjeaks his language; he makes himself understood with great 
difficulty. .Besides that, he luis never been of a commhnicatiye 
disposition or a talker. He seems to be rallter a suHy fellow. ‘ Jt 
is very difficult to get these few words out of him. One would think 
he. were dumb.’* “In short, how can one manage to write to him or 
hear -.news of him ? " “ He knows nothing about it. He can only 
say these three things : I am in Mexico, I am not dead, they will 
see me again.” “Why did’ be leave his parents .-In this manner, 
without saying anything to them, as he was happy at home?” 
“ This man was very reserved ; he hardly ever spoke. He loved his 
mother very much, but he had not the same affection for his father, 
who was a passionate, surly man, and often treated him brutally. 
The cup had long since been full. It was not the trifling dispute 
that he had had mth his father the dajr before his departure that 
made him decide to go away; it had been his fixed .determination 
for some time past. He told no one of it. He went away on the 
sly. Having kissed them all the evening before, he made good his 
escape next day, witliout another word. Do not be uneasy,, madam ; 
you will- see him again!” This good woman burst into tears, 
because she recognised the truth of every detail given her by Adile. 
She did not fipd anything at fault in the description, The dis- 
position, the education, and the departure of her son were as Ad^Ie 
said ; but a greater semblance of probability is given to the clair- 
voyant's account by the fact that his relations had an idea that he 
had enlisted in Don Pedro's army, and at one time took some steps 
to ascertain the truth of it M. Lucas told me of this detail on a 
Journey which he afterwards made to Pans. No information was, 
however, obtainable. 

Shortly after this incident M. Mirande, the head of the 
printing-office in which the first volume of the Arcanez had 
been printed, came to Cah^^net and asked for a sitting. He 
was much impressed with what he saw and heard, and finally 
begged Adile to ask for the apparition of his brother. Who, 
he believed, had died in .the Russian campaign. AdHe did 
not see him in the spirit world, and said that he was not dead, 
that she saw him on earth. She then gave a description of 
his personal appearance, uniform, and disposition, which, with 
certain qualifications and corrections, appears to have tallied 
fairly well with M, Mirande’s recollections and surmises. She 
also gave a plausible account, allied to be derived from 
actual conversation with the absent brother, of his whereabouts, 
and an explanation of his long silence.* 

We have, unfortunately, no corroboration of the truth of 
the statements made about-these two persons. A third 
’ * ^rcanes, toL it pp. 60-3. 
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volume of the Arcancs ^vas published a year or tu'o iatcr 
and It is perhaps fair to assume that, if nws had come 
that either of the missing persons was still alive, and had 
'passed tlirough the experiences described byAdiJe.Cahagnet 
u-ould not have ml^cd the opportunity of making public 
such a striking testimony to his subject's clairvoyance.' ft 
'follow^ then, that in these two stances all that we are en- 
titled to say is that AdMe was able to dirine with, it may be 
admitted, considerable accuracy, the ideas present in the 
minds of her interlocutors. It seems to have b«n a-good 
e.xamplc of telepathy; but wc have no kind of proof that 
it was anything more, and from internal evidence it seems' 
very unlikely 'that it was anything more. In our total 
ignorance of all conditions and limitations, it v.;^ould, perhaps, 
be unreasonable to regard the implicit assumption that the 
spirits of the dead arc" ready to attend at any moment the 
summons of the living as in itself constituting an additional 
obstacle to accepting the accounts of Adile’s .s5ances in 
general as evidence of spirit-intercourse. But it is quite 
another matter when we have to deal, as in the riyo cases 
now In question, with the spirits of men still living. How 
did Adile manage to discover the whereabouts of those 
*■ two persons? And, still more, bow did she*‘contrii’e that 
they should speak with her, and tliat at a time when one 
of them, at least, was tWde awake and engaged in earning 
his living by the work of his hands? And was Adele’s 
power of communicating with the spirits of the living re- 
stricted to persons who had gone away to distant climes in 
order to escape from their relatives ? If Adele, or any other 
of Cahagnet's clairvoyant^ really had possessed the pois'cr 
of conversing with the living at a. distance, 1 cannot doubt 
that,Cahagnet, in the course of his many years* experiments, 
^vould hav'e been able to present us with some evident of 
' such a power that ^vas not purely bypotheticaL Nothing 
would be so easy to prove. The fact that no such evidence 
is forthcoming affords a strong presumption that Ad^Ie did 
not possess the ’power, and that the conrersations hs™ 
detailed were purely imaginary, the authentic or j^ausible 
details which they contained bring filclTcd, it may be, trie- 
pathically from the minds of those present- The curious 
similarityof the two accounts also points in the same direc- 
tion. Both men profess to have written home,’ but the letters 
must have miscarried, father can 

are far from the sea, in the imaioh - 

much; both hav-e been prison«s;, ^th protest that their 
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relatives will see them before they die ; neither, however, is 
in a hurry to come back; and neither is willing to .discover, 
the name of his present place of abiding, , '' 

To suppose, as the recorder supposes, that these narratives 
are authentic revelations obtained from actual conversations 
with the spirits of men living in unnamed and — as Cahagnet 
ekplaihs at length — probably nameless localities In the 
interior of Mexico or Asiatic Russia, is to. strain, credulity 
t£t.the_l^reaking-point,' But if these two narratives are not 
what they seern“to*be, what are \ve to say of the other 
narratives in the book, which are cast'in the same dramatic 
‘ form, and contain similar details harmonising with the ex- 
pectations or ‘memories of the interlocutors? If those are 
not authentic messages from the distant. living, we require 
some further warrant for the a'ssumption that these are 
authentic messages from the spirits of the dead. Considered 
in conjunction with the visions of heaven and dead play: 
mates which characterised the earlier trances, these later utter- 
ances certainly point to an exclusivel y mundane origi n,^ . » 

> It is fiiir to say that, in hU third ^hagnet records another cue in 

which a haisstoc f«rson was found by Adile and ne«s of him conveyed to his 
anxious mother,' and that in this cose the details eomisanleated— which were 
beyond the molhet's knowledge or con)ectute— were slated by her suloequently 
to have proved correct. Tliere is, however, no very striking correspondence !n 
the tletslis which she actually quotes; and as (he only account of the sitiingis 
conuined in a letter written by the mother “some months” bter, and some 
months, also, after the unerpeeteO receipt of the confirmatory letter from her 
absent son, which came » few weeks after the sitting, the record cannot held 
to have much value (Vol. ill. p|V 141-9) 
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J N Germany the hi^torj' of Animal Magnetism was more 
complex. As alfc.idy Spiritualist views ^und many 
ujsciplcs. Jlut not all the German ^raagnclisers gave 
themselves over to parl^ing with spirits.^ From the first 
there were students of the new facts at least as cautious and 
sober-minded m in any other European country. With such 
men as_ Gmclin, Wienholt, Fischer, Kluge^ lucscr, Animal 
y Magnetism was, just as to Deleuze himself, primarily an 
>j adj^ctHo^tiv^rt of healing; and perhaps most of the 
‘'Gt:rhinn'^ycstigatbrsj>osscS&d sounder knowledge of the 
physical sciences in general and of medicine in particular 
than the earlier French magnetisers could claim. Hut the 
phenomena observed were essentially tlic same. The ex- 
periments of M. Tardy dc Montravcl were repeated, con- 
firmed, and improved upon. Light was observed to stream 
from the fingers of the operator, from the poles of a magnet, 
from the heart of a living frt^, or the spinal marrow of a 
recently killed ox. This radiant light would impregnate a 
glass of water, and would be conducted, relTected, or dispersed 
by the intervention of various substances. Metals exercised 
characteristic cITects on somnambutes at a distance of ten or 
fifteen paces, inducing severally pricking, warmth, numbness, 
drowsiness, catalepsy, and so on ; the poles of the magnet 
could be distinguish^ by the diflerent sensations to whidi 
they gave rise. In a word, we find scattered through the 
writings of the first two decades of the nineteenth century the 
germs of those curious pseudo-observations, which Reichenbach 
rvas a little later to expand into an enormous treatise 

Again we read that to the clairvoyant somnambule her 
body is transparent, so that the exact condition of eye^ 
organ can be seen, and the nature of any ailment described. 

A good clairv'oyant, of course possessed the same power m 
insight into the bodily processes and ailments of others, and 
9 * ‘ 
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cbulcl foretell the course of diseases, and prescribe the 'fitting 
remedies.'.. ' ' • 

Again, in the books of this period we find much of com> 
munity of sensation between operator and subject; of reading 
of thought; of the action of the operator's will — even at a' 
distance of some miles — in sending the patient into trance ; 
and finally of clairvoyance, whether at close quarters or at a 
considerable distance.^ The latter faculty — though abundant 
illustrations of it are given — is said by Kieser® to be much 
rarer than in France. But the incident which apparently 
provoked the comparison — an account In the Annates du 
Maptitisme Animal of a man who on his^first essay had 
made five women simultaneously clairvoyant in one evening — 
can hardly, perhaps, be taken as representative.* 

One of the most fully recorded scries of observations in 
thought-transTerfence and clairvoyance is to be found in a case 
given at great length in the Archiv ftir den thierischen 
M^netismtSi by Dr. Van Chert, Secretary of the Royal 
IWineraloglcal Society at Jena.* V^n Chert's patient was a 
young -woman of twenty-eight, who appears to have been 
neurotic of the same type as Frau Hauffe, and the other 
somnambules' to be discussed later. , Several instances are 
qboted in detail, in which the somnambule gave accurate 
descriptions, to persons who came from a distance, of their 
homes, the furniture contained in each room, the personal 
appearance of the inmates, their mental idiosyncrasies, and 
even the diseases from whicli they suffered, and the appropriate 
remedies. If \vc may trust Van Chert, u’ho seems to have 
been a careful observer and without strong bias towards the 
marvellous, the descriptions coincided so closely with the 


’ Kluge, Vfrsiuh tintr DarittHurtg des ammalucken Magnelumus, etc. 
fBcrlin, iSij), gives a useful summary of ihe observations and views of fus 
predecessors on all these polnta. 

^ AreAiv/drdenthierndtn JUagnetismuttYoW pari m. pp. tz6, 127. . 

* "The numerous observations which arc cited to prove ine existence of a 
ficulty of vision, either in the pit of the stomach or some other portion of the 
body, are as Inconclusive as time quoted by the French Animal Jiagnetists. In 
most of the cases, indeed, no precautions, or ssholly inadeqoate precautions, 
seem to have been taken to exclude normal vision through the half closed eyes, 
and in the rare instances, where vision at the time was apparently impossible, as 
when the word to be rend was wtajyed up in vellum paper and sealed before the 
silting, there Is still open the possibibty that the subject might have surreptitiously 
obtained knowledge of the test beforehand, or that she might have been influenced 
by Iransnussion of thought from the hypnoU>t and those around who knew the 
word. voL IV. part iiL pp. flo-s. See also vol. iii. part ii. p. J31 ■ 

pattuL pp. t4*nd 18 i v. part ui. p. inrtii. pp. J03, 124, and elsewhere, 

and the numerous references given in Klugesbook already quoted.) 

*^rfAiv, vol. 11. part i.'pp. 3-lS6{ piul ii. pp. 3-51. The acxounl given in 
the jlreiiv is translated from tKe cnginal Dutch. 
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THE GERMAN SOMNAJSfDHLES 


J N Germany the ht<tor>' of Animal Magnetism n’as more 
complcJc. As already ^d. Spiritualist views found many 
disciples. Hut not all the Gcnnan magnellsers gave 
themselves over to parleying with spirit^ J*rom the first 
there were students of the nctv facts at least as cautious and 
Eober»mindcd as in any other European country. With such 
men as^ Gmelin, Wienholl, Fischer, Kluge, Kiescr, Ammal 
II Magnetism was, just as to Deleutc himself, primarily an 
adjunct-to,. the j art of healing ; and perhaps most of the 
^ Gcr'mnn^)VcTfigalors‘T>o»sc2bd sounder knowledge of the 
physical sciences in general and of mcdicino in particular 
than the earlier French magnettsers could claim. But the 
phenomena obscr\’ed were essentially the same. The e-v- 
periments of ht. Tardy de Montravcl >vere repeated, con- 
firmed, and Improved upon. Light was ob5cr\'cd to stream 
from the fingers of the operator, from the poles of a magnet, 
from the heart of a living frog, or the .spinal marrow of a 
recently killed ox. This radiant light would impregnate a 
glass of water, and would be conducted, reflected, or dispersed 
by the inter\’cntion of various substances. Metals exercised 
characteristic efiects on somnambulcs at a distance of ten or 
Fifteen paces, inducing severally pricking, warmth, numbness, 
drowsiness, catalepsy, and so on ; the poles of the magnet 
could be distinguish^ by the different sensations to which 
they gave rise. In a word, we find scattered through the 
WTitings of the first two decades of the nineteenth century the 
germs of those curious pseudo-observations, which Refchenbacn 
was a fittfe fater to expancf into an enormous 

Again we read that to the clair\'oyant somnamoule her 
body is transparent, so that the exact condition of 
organ can be seen, and the nature of any ailment described, 

A good clairvoyant, of course, prKsess^ the same poiver m 
insight into the bodily processes and ailments of others, and 
9* 
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could foretell the course of diseases, and prescribe the fitting 
remedies. - ' 

Again, in the books of this period we find much of com- 
munity of sensation between operator and subject; of reading' 
of thought; of tlie action of the operator’s will — even at a* 
distance of some miles — ^in sending the patient into trance; 
and finally of clair\*oyance, whether at close quarters or at a 
considerable distance.^ The latter faculty — though abundant 
illustrations of it are given — is said by Kieser® to be much 
rarer than in France. But the incident which apparently 
provoked the comparison — an account in the Annales du 
Magiietisvie Ativnal of a man who on his, first essay had 
made five women simultaneously clairvoyant in one evening — 
can hardlj’, perhaps, be taken as representative.®' 

One of the most fully recorded series of observ'ations in 
thought-transTerfence and clairvoyance Is to be found in a case 
given at great lengtli In the Arc/iiv fur den thierischen 
Magnttisnms, by Dr. Van Ghert, Secretary of the Royal 
Mineraloglcal Society at Jena.* Wn Ghert’s patient was a 
young woman of twenty-eight, who appears to have been a 
neurotic of the same type as Frau Hauffe, and the other 
somnambules to be discussed later. . Several instances are 
qboted in detail, in which the somnambule gave accurate 
descriptions, to persons who came from a distance, of their 
homes, the furniture contained in each room, the personal 
appearance of the inmates, their mental idiosyncrasies, and 
even the diseases from which they suflered, and the appropriate 
remedies. If wc may trust Van Ghert, who seems to have 
been a careful observer and without strong bias towards the 
marvellous, the descriptions coincided so closely with the 


* Kluge, VfrmcA tintr ^arHelfung ties ammaltscAett Magneitsmtts, eta 
(Berlin, 1815), gives a. useful summanr of the obserrations and views of his 
predecessors on all these points. 

* Arcktv /urJsH thiertseien Magitetismut, voir, partiii. pa 126, 127. , 

* The numerous observations which ore cited to prove Uie existence of a 

faculty of visiarti either in the pt of the stomach or some other portion of the 
body, are as Inconclusive as those quoted by the French Animal Magnebsis. In 
most of the cases, indeed, no precaaUons, or tvholly inadequate precautions, 
seem to have been taken to exclude nonnal vision through the half closed eyes, 
and in the rare instances, where VB>on at the tune was apparently impossible, as 
when the word to be read was wrapped Bp m vellum paper and sealed before the 
silling, there is sUll open the possibibty tmt the subject might have surreptibously 
obtained knov. ledge of the text beforehand, or that we might have been influenced 
by transmissipn of thought from the faypnoUst and those around who knew the 
word. vok iv. part iit. pp, ho-2. See alio vol. iii. part li. p. 131 ; 

part iii. pp. I4*nd iS | v. part iii. p. 14; vi. part ii. pp. 103, 124, and elsewhere, 
and the numerous references gnen in Kluge's book already quot^.) 

« AnAiv. vol. ii. pvtt i.'rp 3 -x^; jart it. pp. 3-31. The account gnen in 
the AreAtv is translated from the original Dutch. 
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facts that something more than chance must have been at 
work. But the evidence, since it rests on Van Chert’s 
^testimony alone, and we have no means of knowing how the 
conversations were reported, or what hints may have been 
given by the witnesses, is no better, perhaps not so good, as 
in some of the cases quoted in a later chapter from English 
observers. 

A large selection of instances of apparent tliought- 
transference and cIairvo 3 /ance, cited for the most part from • 
contemporary publications, will be found in another work of 
this date, Dcr Magnetismus und die allgemeine Weltsprache, 
by H. M. Wesermann, Government Assessor and Chief 
Inspector of Roads at Dusseldorf.^ The most valuable part 
of Wesermann's book, is a brief record of some experiments 
of his own in tliought-transferencc at a distance. On four 
occasions he reports that he succeeded in inducing four 
separate acquaintances to dream on matters suggested by 
himself. On the fifth trial he caused the subject of 'the 
experiment, and a friend who happened to be in his company 
at the time, to see a ivaklng vision of a woroan’s'figure.* The 
experiments are of interest as anticipating very' closely some 
experiments on the same lines recorded in recent years in the 
publications of the Society for Psychical Researdi. , 

' The ^v^itef8 so far quoted, even when treating.of clair- 
voyance and similar marvellous powers, expressly repudiated 
a Spiritualist or mystical interpretation of the phenomena, 
and r^arded Animal Itfagnet/sm as a branch of physical 
science. Thps Weserraann supposed that his power of 
influencing the thoughts of a distant acquaintance depended 
upon the projection from himself of a stream of magnetic 
fluid, visible to the clairvoyant eye as a stream^ of light. 
Van Chert’s patient never professed to commune iritb angels. 
Kluge’ contends that the pious Jung, in claiming that the 
deniaens of the spiritual world are perceptible to our reuses, 
overshoots the mark, and, falls back into sheer materialism. 
Ghost-seeing, in Kluge’s viw, whether induced orspontoneow, 
is pure illusion. . So Kieier, in reviewing in the Arcinv 
Meier’s history of Auguste Miiller, to be discussed ^^t^, 
takes occasion to controvert Meier's explanation jo) tne 
apparition of his somnambule to .a friend at a distance.. 


» The eswrimenp are quoted in 

vd. I pp. toi, 102. The fifth ttosl Imfortant ™ 

ull in r. for Match, 1890? and again id my onn 

mi Ti«uskt~Tran$fiTHice, p. ajt. ... 

* Vtrsiuk nruf J>irtleautts, Pt* 3«>. 3®*- Vol. lU. part im p. » 9- 
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Mcjcr claimed the incident as a proof that the soul of the 
ecstatic can leave the body and make itself perceptible ‘to 
human senses. Kieser sees in* it merely proof of an action 
upon the mind of the seer exercised by the mind of the 
ecstatic. For the soul, says he, being immaterial, cannot 
make itself visible except through its proper body. But, 
while rejecting the crudely Spiritualistic view, Wienholt, 
Kieser, and Kluge — to mention no others — are agreed that in 
the higher stages of the trance the soul approaches the 
threshold of the universal life, and seems partly to free itself 
from the shackles of spacc'and tima* Whilst Nasse goes 
further, and frankly claims that In somnambulism we have to 
deal with a fact of the spiritual order ; and tHdt any attempt 
to correlate its laws w/th those of the physical universe must 
end in failure.’ .It is dear, indeed, that men who believed in 
the reality of clairvoyance at a distance (as distinguished 
from reading the thoughts of those present) must have been 
hard put to it to find an explanation m physical terms. 

But side by side with these sober-minded investigators there 
were man>’ who saw in the phenomena of the trance proofs 
of intercourse with a spiritual world, and recorded the utter- 
ances of the somnambules as precious revelations from super- 
human sources. The founder of this school may be said to 
be J. II. Jung, better known as Jung-Stilling; not, indeed, that 
Jung could or did claim to be the originator of the scheme of 
spiritual cosmology which he propounded. Much of it could 
certainly be found in Swedenboig ; much of it, again, is the 
common property of the mystics of all ages. And no small 
part of his teaching was simply a re-statement' in modem 
terms of certain Christian beliefs. But Jung’s special dis- 
tinction is that he placed the doctrine of the psychic body on 
a new and surer basis, first by associating it with the con- 
ception — then for the first time beginning to gain general 
acceptance in the scientific world — of the luminiferous ether ; 
and secondly, by supporting and explaining it by means of 
illustrations drawn from the obser\'ed phenomena of som- 
nambulism. Jung, who was born in 1740, began life in 
humble circumstances. In early manhood, however, he obtained 
a medical degree, and practised for many years as a doctor, 
ultimately, becoming I’rofessor of. Political Economy at the 
Univcrsitics_of Marburg and Heidelberg. His book, Tlicorie 

' Wienliolt, LtcUms in SmnnmiuHsm (? 1804). I know this work only m an 
English translation., Kieser, dtt TtUurtsmus edtr Ikterischtn Mag- 

tUtumusl' Kluge, «/. r«/., PI'. 859-306. ^ 

* Atehivfurdtn tkierischtn toI. i. part iu. pp. 3-22. 
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Her Geiiter-Kuude, appears to have been published in the 
last years of his life. It is hardly, even in form, a scientific 
treatise, being avowedly a niece of Christian apologetics. 
About three-fourths of the book consist of a collection of 
ghost stories, anecdotes of prophecy, and second sight, recorded 
without any attempt at verification or critical treatment' 

Jung gives a convenient summary of his theory, in the 
shape of fifty-five propositions, from which I quote the 
following: — • . 

9- Animal Magnetism undeniably proves that we have an inward 
nj.in, a soul, which is constituted of the ditine spa/Jr, the immortal 
spirit possessing reason and will, and of aluminous body {IMfsh/Hle), 
which is inseparable from it. 

1 o. Light, electric, magnetic, galvanic matter, and .ether appear to 
be all one and the same body under dificrent modifications. Tins 
light-substance or ether is theclementwhich connects body and soul, 
and the spiritual {Sintiemfe/t) and material world together. 

When the invasd min, the human soul, focsikes the iawrd 
sphere, where the senses operate {die innere MerkUSite Her Sinner 
verlaut) and merely continues the vital functions, the body falls 
into an entranced state, or a profound sleep, during which the soul 
acts more freely, powerfully, and actively. All tts faculties arc 
elevated. . • ; . . 

sa. The more the soul is divested of the body, the mpreextenswe, 
free, and powerful is its inward sphere of operation. It has, 
therefore, no need whatever of the bwy in order to live and exist. 
The latter is rather an hindrance to it . . . 

13. The whole of these propositions are sure and certain inferences, 
which I have drawn from experiments in Animal Magnetism, “niese 
most important experiments undeniably show that the soul does not 
require the organs of sense in order to,be able to sec, hear, smell, 
taste, and feel in a much more perfect state. . . . 

30. The boundless ether that fills the space of our solar system 
is the element of spirits in which they live and move. The atmosphere 


’ The value of this evjdeoee may be estimated from a single 
anxious to prove his conteolion that the soul of a man can IW' e t“f body »hue 
the roan is sblJ alive, and show itself sn s distant place. The parrative whicU ne 
selects for this purpose was told him by * friend funoamed) on 
could rely; the friend heard ilfrom a respectable {rttlluki) mdividualfunt'^eul • 
the source of this respectable iodividuars infbnnatjon is not tie 

was not, apparently, personally concemed in the episode, Md it cannot be laienea 
from Jung's account that he wase\e|t acquainted with the 
The only date mentioned in coaaeciioa with the case is "about W or 70 
ago," and this does not relate to the dale of the incident itself, 
place an indefinite number of years prenoiisly. I do not quote the story in 1^, 
smee, perhaps because of the length of its pedigree, perhaps b^use oi the 
soundness of the narrator's theotogical views, 11 forms a promujcot item in nearly 
every collection of ghost stories .since publj5hed‘(7.i. dee Ciintr Ann e, ne 
edition, p. Stuttgart, iSx?) * 
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{Panstkrtis) that surrounds our*eaflli, down to its centra and 
fKuiicuhrly the night, is the abode of fallen angels, and of such 
human souls as die in an unconverted stat&* 


It remains to add that Jung taught that the trance was a 
diseased condition ; and that the attempt to communicate 
with spirits or foretell the future by such means was highly 
dangerous and sinful (Propositions 23, 24) ; and warns his 
readers against yielding implicit tnist to the somnambule’s 
utterances. But Jung's succcsWr 5 paid little heed to these 
vvamings, and in the course of the next thirty years there 
-were recorded at prodigious-length the sayings and doings of 
many “highly remarkable somnambulei” One of the first of 
these to attract attention — an attention which the nature of 
her performances scarcely seems ,to have merited — was a 
certain FraUlem Auguste Mliller, of Carlsruhe, whose history, 
a^ preserved by Dr. Meier, may be taken as fairly representa-. 
live.® .The young woman in the trance was able to diagnw'e 
and prescribe for the ailments of herself and other persons 'in 
the* usual, fashion. She said in<>the trance that she could 
dtsmn npt ‘only the bodies of men, but also their thoughts 
nnd characters ; but no proofs are ofTe'red of this power. She 
claimed to .converse with the spirit of her dead mother. She 
also said'that she could visit her brother in Vienm^and make 
her presence known to him; but she rejected Dr. Meier’s sug« 
gestion that she should speak aloud, for fear that she should 
frighten him. It is recorded that with her eyes closed she 
could read theatre tickets and songs out of a music-book. 
But no details arc given. The nearest approach to a test is 
as folloivs ; Meier asked her one ^evening whether she could 
tell him anything noteworthy which had recently happened 
in his own family, and the clairvoyant in reply ivas able to 
tell him of the deatli of his father-in-law at a town fifteen 
miles off. , Meier had received the news of this event on the 
morning of that day, but was confident-rra confidence which 
he does not enable us to share — that the somnambule knew 
nothing'about it. One other case may be cited. A friend of 
Auguste, "one Catharine, happened to be suffering from tooth- 
and. told the somtiambule that would probably be 
unablS.to'pay her, usual visit on the following day. Auguste 
replied,"! will visit you, then, to-night” 'That night Catha- 
rine fs reported to nave seen Auguste enter her room clothed 


FromtVie S3mnelJ»el.son, London, 

^ nierkaardist C€i(huiudtm«gnrh«h hclhehenden AurvUt AiulUr 

Stuttg-iit, i8tS. . ^ • 
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in a night-dress. The form.^tyhich hovered above the floor'j 
came up to Catharine and lay beside her in -bed. In _^c 
morning Catharine awoke to find her toothache gone, ‘and 
was much astonished to learn that Auguste had never Icfl 
her own bed all the night through. Tiie incident is regarded 
by Meier as a manifest proof of the existence of a psjxhic 
body. Kieser, as already mentioned, revleiving the case 'jn 
the Archiv, adduces it as a striking instance of action at a 
distance, conditioned by/ the rapport between, the young 
women. The reader may possibly prefer a still simpler 
hypothesis. 

In another case, which is recorded by Dr. C. Romer, we 
advance a little further into the realms of the unknoivn.* 

The somnambule in this case rvas Romer’s own daughter, 
a girl of fifteen, who in November, 1813, was seized with con- 
vulsive attacks, followed by catalepsy. Ultimately she be- 
'came somnambulic, prescribed for her own ailments and 
those of her father and other persons, rejecting .all other 
medical treatment than her own. Romer frequently asserts 
that she displayed in the trance knowledge which she could 
not possibly have acquired from normal sources.' But he 
offers little evidence for thtf statement; and most of the utter- 
ances which he records were from their nature incapable of 
verification. One curious feature of this trance— a feature 
which we shall see developed to a much greater extent in a 
later somnambule— -was tlie tendency to arithmetical symbol- 
ism. RSmer, reproduces a whole page of numerical calcula- 
tions, the meaning of which is left obscure, but which seem 
to have profoundly impressed the onlookers as having 
presumably some mystic significance.- In another direction 
Fraiilein Romer advanced beyond Auguste Muller. Like her, 
she conversed freely with hef dead relations.' But, further, 
she was conducted, sofnetimes by a deceased relative, but 
more frequently by the spirit of a still living companion, one 
Louise, to the moon. But/ alas I her description of. her first 
voyage reveals a conception of the solar system^scarcely more 
adequate than that of the Blessed Damosel, watching. “ from 
the gold bar of Heaven/’ • 

the tides of day and night . 

Wuh llame and darkness ridge 
’ The void, to irhere this Earth ' . ' , 

Spins like a fretfiil midge." 

• Atnfuhrtt<ht AisffriscAe Z>ari/tUiing iimr iScAzt 
buU, etc., etc. von C Komer,y»l.D, «e. SlottgaH, tSjf. . 

’ lb>d , p 146 "• 
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’ * It was night when she Icft‘'thc earth — 5.30 on a January 
’afternoon — and continuetl night, apparently, as she voyaged 
to the moon, for she describes how that luminary, at one 
point, showed forty times larger, but there is no mention of 
the sun. However, she enjoyed a unique astronomical ex- 
perience. She watched the sun rise over the lunar moun- 
tains, basked in his rays for a whole lunar day, witnessed his 
setting, and returned to the earth in time for supper. AIiss 
Rdmer was probably not aware that in the ordinary course of 
nature about a fortnight would elapse between the rising and 
the setting of the sun on our satellite. 

After this, no description of birds, flowers, waterfalls, 
mountains, lovely valleys, and even the inhabitants of the 
moon, can seem an^'thing but tame. In truth, her account of 
lunar scenery bears some resemblance to a pre-Raphaelite 
painter’s conception of the plains of heaven. At her first 
visit to the moon she learns that her two little sisters ha'd 
already gone to “ Juno the spirits of the dead apparently 
come first to the moon, and then progress to higher spheres.^ 
The knowledge of this fact lends a painful interest to Jliss 
Romer’s .first interview with her deceased grandparents, 
whom she’rteets in the moon, and, with the terrible candour 
of the clairvoyant, asks why they have not already gone 
higher. Satisfactory explanations are given ; and, indeed, the 
somnambule allows that her relatives shine more than they 
did upon the earth." 

. It would be scarcely profitable to carry our Study of these 
revelations further. It should be noted, however, that Romer 
apparently accepts them, if not -os indubitably authentic, at 
least as having serious claims upon our consideration. He 
records them with scrupulous care and at great length, and 
he mentions that the descriptions of the inhabitants of other 
worlds given by his daughter accord precisely with the 
descriptions given by Ennemoser's subject and by another 
more recent clairvoyant.’ 

Justinus Kerner, a well-known poet of that generation and 
a physician of some distinction, had his. attention darly called 
to the trance and its valhe in therapeutics. In 1826 he 
published the htslory of two “remarkable" somnambules, 
whom he had treated magnetically. To^vards the end of the 
same year tliere came to him at Weinsberg, to be treated by 
him, one Frau Frederica Hauffe, better known from her birth- 
place as the “Seeress'of PrevorSt?’, A full history of her 

‘Pa£eS4. * Page 8s. * Page 213. note. 
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rcmarknblc tmnccs piiblbbcrt} Uy Kcmcr in 1829, shortly 
after the <Ic.ith of tlu* SeercsO * 

T'rom her chihlhootl she hatl l)ccn tlcHcatc ; liad siifTcrrcl 
from convulsive attacks, liail fallen into spontaneou*? trance, 
and seen visions. She had already been magnetised, with 
more cricss success, by different persons on several occasions. 
When she came to Weinsberp, Kcmcr, by his own account, 
was somewhat incredulous, and disfioscd to treat her by 
ordinary medicine rather than by magnetism* After a few 
weeks, however, finding drugs of no use, he magnctis^ her, 
and thcreaficr followed implicitly the treatment prescribed by 
her in the trance. From that time, until her death in August, 
1S29, she appears to ha\‘c spent the greater part of her exist- 
ence in somnambulism— the trance, or secondary' condition, 
lasting on one occasion for about a year. 

The phenomena claimed to be observed in her case were 
such as we are already familiar \rith. She reacted in various 
ways to the presence or contact of stones, metals, plants, and 
drugs. She would become cataleptic if left seated on a sand- 
stone bench ; glass or crystal, on the oilier hand, aivakcnco 
her from the magnetic. state. She wielded the divining red 
with great success. She c6uld distinguish magnetised water 
by its appearance, and could cv'cn tell how many passes had 
bwn made over it Furtlicf, in the magnetic state the low’Cf 
part of her body would irivoluntarily rise out of the water in 
her bath— a procedure which reminded Kcmcr of Uie mwli' 
arval test for wtehes. She could see the internal mechanism 
of tlie human body, and could trace and accurately describe 
all the ramification^ of the nervous system. In the case of 
persons who had lost bdimb she could sec the psychic form of 
the limb still attached'to the Ix^y. 

But signs and wonders of this kind, which are more or less 
common to all s’omnambulesof the period, need not det.iin us 
further. The Sceress is conspicuous, above all her fellows in 
the history of gomnambuHsm in Germany, for three, things : 
the numerous proofs which she purported to afibrd bf-abnor- 
mal powers of vision, whether of -the distant or of the future, 
and of seeing and convCrsiriig witll ghosts^ thfr' physic^ dis- . 
turbances which were-pbserved m her»presence_; arid her 
extraordinary revelations on things' spiritual. 


' ZJfV Sthertn van Prevsrrt, Ero^nuti^ fbtr 4at innert Ltbtn 
und uier das UertinrastH ttrud QusleriotH in dit Vntert. Stnttsart und I 
cen. A second edition, to which te^ereneeis made in llu's aewunt, ^ publish 
in 1831, and two others, in 1S38 and «S46 respeeuvely. An rnghsh ttaoslauon, 
greatly abridged, by Mrs Crowe, was puUishra m London in 1S45. 
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As regards the first, Kernfer gives several instances of 
clairvoyant and prophetic dreams and visions ; but though he 
shows a better notion of evidence than many of his contem- 
poraries, none of the records are of much account Dates and 
oUicr essential details arc frequently lacking, and In the only 
cases which appear to be definite and conclusive we are depen- 
dent, so far as can be gathered from Kerner’s narrative, on 
members of the Seeress* family for all particulars of the 
alleged fulfilment. 

But the Seeress' supernormal faculties found their chief 
field of activity in seeing and holding conversations with 
phantasmal figures, the spirits of deceased men and women, 
who came to her mostly for help, guidance, and prayer. In 
this manner she held communication, on occasion, with the 
spirits of deceased citizens of \Veinsl«rg, and received from 
tliem much information on their affairs and family history. 

Thus, a certain poor family in Weinsberg were disturbed by 
a’ghost. This came to Kerncr’s knowledge, and he brought 
the woman of the house to see Frau Hauffe. Thereafter the 
ghost seems to have attached itself-to the Seeress. He — the 
ghost— tbid her that he had lived.)n the house where he had 
first appeared, and that he had irr his lifetime defrauded two 
orphans ; later he said that he had lived about 17TO ; that he 
had died at the age of seventy-nine ; and later still, that his 
name was Bclon. Search In the town records showed that 
there had been a burgomaster of that name, who had actually 
lived in the house named ; he had died in 1740, aged seventy- 
nine, and had been a guardian of orphans.* 

On another occasion the Seeress was much disturbed by 
noises from an unquiet ghost, who ultimately revealed himself 
as the spirit of a bankrupt/solicitor, recently deceased, who 
had owed much money in the town. In connection with the 
communication the Seeress was enabled, as a test, to describe 


the whereabouts of a certain document, which was ultimately 
discovered in the position described by her in the'ofHce of the 
High Bailiff.? The incident is narrated at considerable 
length' by Kerner, who regards it as a striking’prbof of spirit- 
identity. ^Itdoes notappeai*. however, that either in this case 
or in' that of the. Burgomaster Belon any information was 
actually furnished.‘.by Ma'dame' HaulRe vyhich could not have 
been obtained from local gossip^or at most by carefully con- 
ducted inquiries. r 

These ghostly figures which purported constantly to annesr ' 
to the Seeress herself, both by bight and by day, irerc 
* Vot ii. p^ 136-7*- » Vol. h pp. p, „p ' 
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occasionally visible to othere. ’ Thus Kerner himself on one 
occasion saw a cloudy figure : — 

“ On the 8th December, at seven in the evening, I happened to be 
in Frau H.'s outer room, from which one could see into her bed- 
room. I .saw there a cloudlike figure (a grey pillar of cloud as 
though with a head), without any d^nite outlines. I seized a light 
and hurried silently into the room with it. There I found her 
staring fi.xedly at tlie spot where I had seen the cloudy form. Ithad 
disappeared, however, from my view.”* 

Kerner states that this is the only occasion - on which he 
himself saw a ghost ; but elsewhere he tells us that one even- 
ing, when they were sitting in a lighted room at the supper- 
table, a form like a white cloud floated past the window. This 
form was seen by alL^ There were women servants and 
other persons who slept in the same room as the Seeress, or 
in one adjoining, who at various times professed to have seen 
figures similar to those seen by Frau Haufie. 

More noteworthy, however, than these apparitions— seen 
for the most part by servants and peasant women, whdse 
nervous equilibrium had, no doubt, been already upset by 
hearing of Frau Hauffe’s roarfvellous powers — were the noises 
and physical phenomena which took place generally whilst 
the Seeress w'as »staying m_ Kerner’s house. Kerner himself 
and his wife ort several occasions heard knocks on the walls 
and w'indows of tlie bedroom, and other sounds, when the)’ 
retired for the night* All the houseliold on one occasion 
heard somebody trying tp^ force the house door.* 

HauiTe's sister heard the noise of chains at the window.® 
These noises, especially the knocks and raps {Klopftln und 
Klatsclien^wex^ so puzzling that Frau Kerner on one occasion 
spent part of the night in Ftau Hauffe’s room in order, if 
possible, to ascertain their origin. The raps began about 
10 p.m., proceeding apparently from the bedstead, the table, 
and the walls. Kerner tells us tliat his wife satisfied herself 
that they were not caused by either the Seeress or her sister, 
who was present in the room • 

The physical phenomena mostly occurred when ^he Seeress 
was alone .or. accompanied only by. her sbter. Thus ' gravel 
was on several occasions thrown In at the open^vVlndow. 
Kerner himself did not see the gravel thrown, but lie .‘=aw 
it l)'ing on the floor, and found that it resembled the gravel 

• f»V., >oI. ii. 257 ; see»lsopage33. * Vol. jj P- 

* Vol. 5 . p. iji ; ii. p. »55, l66, *29, etc. ‘ '’ot >i- p. iSj- 

» VoL iL p- >68. ‘ VoL II. p. Ml. 
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in the garden just outside the* house. One evening some 
of this gravel was thrown at the maid when she was standing 
near the house.^ Again, a stool* was thrown aCTOSS the room,* 
and a knitting-needle flew through the air and settled in a 
glass of water ; * but both these phenomena had the Seeress 
herself for their only witness. 

There were cases, however, in which other inmates of the 
house were privileged to witness the physical phenomena, or 
at least to be present in the room when things were moved. 
The following is a brief summary of the evidence given by 
Kerner under this head. 

On one occasion, the Seeress having announced that a 
ghost would visit her on a certain night, a trustworthy person 
was deputed by Kerner to share the bed of Frau Haufle’s 
sister, who slept in the same room as Frau Haufle, and watch 
for the coming of the ghost ■ The trustworthy person fell 
asleep at^ 1 1 p m., and was wakened at midnight by the sister 
getting out of bed to give Frau Haufle her supper. Hardly 
had the sister got back into bed. when strange and alarming 
noises were heard all about the room. Presently the Seeress, 
who meanwhile lay quite still, began to talk to the ghost, and 
at last said, “ Open it yourself.” Then the trustworthy person 
beheld, “with awe such as she had never felt before," a music- 
book which lay on the bed gradually open Itself as though 
by, an unseen hand, the while Haufle remained still 
motionless.* On another occasion, when Kerner himself was 
present in the room with the sister, small pieces of cinder 
W'ere thrown, not this time through the window, but from 
a corner of the room. Kerner could discover no natural 
cause for the phenomenon. He gives no details, however, 
and does not mention whether thd Seeress was herself present, 
but leaves us to infer that she was.® An account of two 
other physical phenomena witnessed by Kerner or a member 
of his family may be quoted in full. 

. “ An hour later, as Frau H. lay dressed on her bed in her bools, 

which were fastened firmly on her feet with clasps, she saw this 
ghost again go clanking through the room as though wearing spurs. 
Then she turned round at once without looking at him closely 
(besides" it was in the dusk), by on her other side and fell asleep, as 
it seemed, loiher. At tbit moment I [Ke'rner] entered the room, 
where her sister also was. Frau IL by quite still as I looked at her, 
but her boots at this moment partbd wolcnlly from her feet, which 
remained motionless, as tliough pulled ofT by an invisible hand, sped 


* Vot. U. 
‘ VoL iL 


p- *65-7. 
^ M 3 - 


’ Vi>l. 1, |x. 166. 
• VoL u. p. 169. 


* VoL II. p. 214, 
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through the air towards the sister, who was just looking out of the 
window, and turned round at that moment and laid themselves 
quietly on the ground dose beside her."* , 

‘ Three days later another remarkable. phenomenon is thus 
recorded 

‘.‘Whilst Frau H.i her sister, and my daughter were alone in the 
room (Frau H. was lying in bed), suddenly the lamp shade, which 
stood on the table at a distance from everyone, flew to the other side 
of the room, as though thrown by an invisible band- A moment 
before^ this happened Frau H. had seen the ghost with the, spurs 
come in at the door, but she immediately becamc'cataleptic (fiel 
Erstarruns) and did not see what happened to the lamp shade.”* 


The only other physical disturbances recorded by Kerner 
for wliich there is any independent evident are as follows : 
Kerner and his Avife, at midnight (and therefore presumably 
in the dark), heard a noise in their room, and fotihd that a 
table which stood by the bed had been throw’n intoihe mjddle 
of the room : the Stress was at the time staying in the house.* 
A trustworthy person, who shared the sister’s bed one night, 
saw the niehtlight extinguished without' visible cause, and 
thereafter saw the candl«tick glowing of itself* A maid- 
servant and another person, hearing a great noise in the room 
where Frau Hauffe lay alone in bed, entered the room, 
when a stool was flung at them as bylm invisible hand from 
another quarter of the room from that in which the Seeress 
lay asleep.® 

The attentire reader will not fail to observe that none of 
the evidence for these maArls, except Kerncr’s own, is at first 
hand, and that the present^ of Frau Hauffe’s sister was 
apparently indispensable lo the production of physical phe- 
nomena before witnesses. Inde^, this dependence on the 
support of her family forms, as has been already noted in 
the case of the alleged instances ofT clairvoyance and pro- 
phecy, a marked feature in Frau Hauffe’s manifestations of 
supernormal power. , * • 

It will be convenientif we consider the case of the Se^ss 
of Prevorst, both in its eiddentiaJ aspects and as regards the 
mystical teachings of the ecstatic, side by side with another 
case, of the ‘kind, recorded “ii few years later by Heinrich 
Werner, Doctor of Philosophy.® It is fair to assume, es- 
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pecially as the later book was also published at Stuttgart, 
that VVerner’s somnambulcs as well as himself were probably 
acquainted with the doings and teachings of .the Seeress of 
Prevorst. There is indeed a striking similarity in both re- 
spects between the hvo books. "R. D.,” Werner’s leading 
clairvoyant, was a girl of eighteen, of whose medical history 
and manifold ailments he gives a-minute account. Werner.is 
careful to explain that, so far was he from attempting to 
induce a state of magnetic clairvoyance, both he and his 
patient were much surprised when she spontaneoilsly fell 
into that state.* ^However, the trance once established appears 
to have recurred, or was re-induced, at almost daily intervals. 

The physical phenomena attending R. D. were not so 
numerous or striking as those just considered. Here are two 
instances; The clairvoyant had just been engaged in con- 
versation with a wicked monk, of most terrible appearance, 
and a Jesuit to boot, who by his own confession had murdered 
.his five children and buried them one by one in a cloister. 
Even Albert, R.’s guardian spirit, could not alwaj^s_ keep this 
fearsome being at a distance. Except for this spiritual com- 
panion, Werner was alone with the clairvoyant. He heard, 
as if proceeding from a small table qear him, a clatter {Klirreti) 
like a cup rattling in a saucer, but could find nothing to account 
for the sound. Presently it occurred again, but louder, and 
was repeated several times. Werner was completely puzzled. 
R. D. explained that the wicked monk had made the noise, 
and was much delighted with the effect produced.® 

. In the other case the spirit was more ambitious. Werner 
returned at noon one day to his lodgings, which consisted 
of five rooms, leading into one another, the suite terminating 
at cither end — an arrangement common in Germany — in 
a door giving on to the staircase ; these doors stood opposite 
to each other. The one on the left was fastened on the day 
in question. Werner entered by that on^the right On his 
entrance Werner, “together with the lady whom he found"® In 
one of the rooms (no further account of this -lady is given), 
heard’ the sound of a heavy fall In the front room, to which 
the door on the left gave immediate entrance. They both 
rushed through the suite of connecting Tooms, and’found that 
in this frbnt room two flower-pdts, which had stood on the 
ledge of the middle window, had h^n violently flung to the 
floor and broken in pieces, the sherds, earth, *and plants being 
scattered right across the room. Tlforeover, one of the curtains 

’ Intioilaction, ni. ui., «iii ’ Paijcs iSS, 1S9. 

’ die Dame possibly meoiu the laoJbdy of Ihe lixlgmg^ 
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of the middle window had been twisted round a birdcage which 
hung from the celling. The window was open, but the jal- 
ousies were closed ; the day intensely hot, and no wind 
stirring ; and there A\'as not ev^n a cat in the room. From 
his house Werner went into Stuttgart in the afternoon, and 
returned, at six p.m., straight to the bedside of his patient, 
without'telling anyone of the, to him inexplicable, incidents 
of the morning. Nevertheless, the clairvoyant showed herself 
acquainted with the whole affair, and was even able to furnish 
the explanation, to wit, that the aforesaid wicked monk had 
thrown about the flower-pots after a desperate struggle \vith the 
angel-pure Albert, who tried to thrust him out of the house.* 

Of the occasional instances of terrestrial clairro>'ance the 
following is the case which Werner himself regards as the 
most striking. The clairvoyant had just been prescribing 
eau-de-cologne for the headadjes from which Frau Werner n'as 
suffering, when she suddenly broke off, anxious and trembling, 
and cri^— 

“ ‘For God’s sake 1 oh, Albert, help, save ! My Emilie is falling 
out on to the street j oh, hasten, and sa>*c — (a short, anxious pause) 
—God be thanked, help has already come I My faithful Guide and 
Friend, thou hast prepared help, before 1 knew of the dinger, or 
could ask for it.’ ‘ What has shaken and disturbed > ou so ? ’ ' Oh, 
my little sister at U.' (Her whole body trembled violently). *'\^at 
is wrong with her?' ‘She was in the ufper story of the house just 
when they were drawing up wood from the street with a vrindlass. 
She wanted to catch the rope with the weight dangling at it, and as 
there is no parapet up there, the swaying would hav’C dragged her 
out, if my father had not caught hold of her at that moment and 
puUed her iiL’” 

A few days later, jn response to an inquiry from Werner as 
to whether anything^ remarkable had happened on the day of 
the trance, a letter (of which the date and signature are not 
given) was received, confirming all these facts, and stating that 
the father had been disthrbed in his'office, at ‘some distance 
from the house, by an Cnexplicablft feeling of disquiet, which 
had finally led him to his house, and then to the upper room, 
just in the nick of time to save his child. 

Albert, it is hardly necessary to say, took the \\hole^ credit 
of the performance; and it was, inde^, his intervention on 
this occasion which finally convinced Werner of that admirable 
spirit's independent existence.^ 

* Pages J90-2. 

’ Pages 89-91. See also p. 4SI. For oth« instances of alleged clauvo>ance, 

• see pp. 70, 73. 99, 1*3, 125, etc. 
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Finally, let us briefly consider the doctrinal utterances 
of the somnambules, and the inferences founded on those 
utterances as to the constitution of man and the nature of the 
spirit world. 

The central point of these teachings is that man consists 
ofvbody, soul, and spirit, the hvo latter surviving death and 
forming the spiritual man. But the soul itself is clothed, for 
the time at least, after leaving the body by an ethereal body 
(N’ervett^dsi) which partakes rather of the nature of body 
than of soul, and ultimately with progressive spirits, according 
to some'somnambules, decays and l«ives the soul free. It is 
apparently this which carrieson the vital processes 

when the soul leaves the body in the magnetic trance, and 
which after death withdraws with the soul and leaves the body 
to perish. It is the which attracts to itself grosser 

particles and becomes visible even to the fleshly eye in the 
case of low and undeveloped spirits. 

The conception implicitly held by all mystical writers at 
this time of pe relation between body, l^crvengeist, soul, and 
spirit is apparently that they differed from each other only as 
in the gradation of coarser and more attenuated substances. 
Indeed, Werner expresses this conception in so many words. 
There Is, he says, but one absolutely immaterial Being— that 
is God. Below God there is an infinite chain from seraph to 
grain of sand, from highest selfconsciousness to most absolute 
unconsciousness, each link in the chain having more of earth 
intermixed witli its spiritual nature than that which went 
before. The soul of man occupies some intermediate position 
in this univ'crsal procession. Would it not, he asks, be a 
piece of extreme folly and self-cbnceit to suppose that the 
spiritual part of man, as soon as it was separated from 
the body, could be as absolutely immaterial as God Him- 
self?^ 

But apart from this general scheme of man’s constitution, 
which was more or less common to all the mystics of the 
time, and has' been adopted and generously amplified by 
Spiritualists and Thcosophists since, the Seeress of tr^’orst 
is responsible for other rcvebitions of a \cry curious kind. 
She described, with the ulmbst minuteness, certain systems 
of circles —designated respectively Sun-Circ!cs and Ltfc- 
Circles-:^\\hich had relation apparently to spiritual conditions 
and the passage of time. Kcmer gi\cs most amazing 
diagrams of thc>>c circl&s. The grand sun-circle has two 
concentric inner circles and innumerable radii, and the inner* 

* 1^432. 
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most concentric circle Is itself ornamented with twelve sub- 
sidiary sj-stems; of triple concentric circles, having their 
centres at cquhiistant points on the circumference of the 
primar>’ circle (itself the innermost circle of a larger system). 
Then' the Sccress had a lifc-cirelc of her o\vn, and seven 
private sun-circles of a somewhat less intricate nature, with 
an intercalary circle in the seventh. .All these circles arc 
ornamented, in addition to the radii, with eccentric straight 
lines like the spokes of some bicycles ; and the interpretation 
of all this bewildering maze of lines — 

” Wth centric and eccxnlric scribbled o'er, 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb 

is furnished* partly by c>'phcrs, partly by words of the 
primitive universal language written in the primitive ideo- 
graphs. WiUi the somnambule’s dissertations on the meaning 
of these interlacing circles and the mystic relation of the 
numbers attached to human l»f«^ all of which Kerner records 
with the most amazing patience, we need not h6fe concern 
ourselves furtlier. Gorres, Eschenmaj’cr, and other members 
of the cireje of m>'stics, which continued for some years to 
expand and illustrate the revelations of the Soeress,* found in 
this part if her teaching analogies wiUi the philosophical 
ideas of P^hagoras, of Plato, and of more recent mystics. 
But they do not seem to have exercised much effect on the 
utterances of later somnambulcs. The conception of a 
primitive universal language, however, deserves some further 
consideration. The characters of this language, as preserved 
for us in Kerner's plates, bear to the uninstructed eye some 
resemblance to Hebre\v } but they are in ' many instances 
quite as complicated as an Egyptian hieroglyph. It was 
to Hebrew, however, that the Swress herself, following the 
e.xampic of Dr. Dec’s familiars, compared the language; it 
was, according to her, the primitive universal tongue and 
resembled the language actu^Iy spoken in the time of Jacob. 
She frequently spoke the tongue in the trance, maintaining 
that it'was the common language df the inner life. Kerner ’ 
asserts that she was quite consistent in her use of the w6rds 
of this primitive. tongue, and that those who heard her often 
gained by degrees some famillarify witli its meaning. A few 
wo/ds’are quoted and their likeness to Hebrew pointed out. 
Werner’s somnambule, R. also made use of this language, 
and confirmed Frau Haufle’s account of it; and Werner' 

* In the Blatter out Preivrit, ot which scv«a] volumes were poblUhcd from 
iSji onwards. 
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himself gives us a dissertation upon it whii^ recalls faint 
echoes of the age-long contention of the Schoolmen on the 
relation of words to things.' 

With primitive man, as yet not wholly estranged from .God 
by sin, thought, according to Werner, answered exactly to the 
realities of the external world, and speech was the organic 
correlate of thought. This was because man shared the 
nature of God, with whom thought, its object and its ex- 
pression are all one. The name of a thing in that primitive 
Nature-speech was not, as now, a mere label, fortuitous and 
inadequate ; it express^ by some one symbol — which was, in- 
deed, not a symbol, but rather a reflection — the form, properties, 
value, and existence of the thing named. With the coming 
of sin, the primitive Nature-speech was lost and forgotten ; 
traces of it remain in Hebrew, and in the babbling of children ; 
but the nations of the earth have now to be content with 
innumerable collocations of accidental vocables, 'which with 
ever-growing elaboration and refinement yet continually fail to 
be an adequate mirror of even the external aspect of this 
complex world. But the compendious and all-sufficient vo- 
cabulary of the world’s childhood Is yet preserved in the inner 
spirit of man : and in rare states of exaltation he can recover 
something of what he has lost The priestess who chanted 
the Greek oracles expressed herself in that forgotten tongue, 
and from pure somnambules in the highest stage of ecstasy 
we can catch its apocalyptic accents. 

Werner, had he known it might have found further support 
for his argument in the curious outbreak of speaking with 
unknown tongues in Edward Irving’s church in London 
which had taken place in the interval between the publication 
of Kerner’s book and his own, and in the account of the 
primaeval language giveri by Dr. Dea® 

It is by the German Magnetists of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, whose works we have just been considerine* 
that the foundations of the movement of Modern Spiritualism 
were laid. It is not merely that \vc find here in miniature all 
the characteristics of the later belief; it would be ^asy to' 
demonstrate that it was through the writings of Jung-Stilline 
Kerner, and their contemporaries that a path was prepared in 
this country, and probably also in America, for the comine of 
the new gospel. It was from this source, after Swedenlwrg 


* Tagea 353 61. 

« Chapter I. above See also tbc accoont given by Flournov a’, 

.Mjri) of the Martian language constrocteU by his dairvovam ^ ^ 
results are ciuots'l below. Hook IV. diap. »u. ’ ^ 'OMDoy’s 
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most concentric circle is itself orn.imented with twelve sub- 
sidiary systems* of triple concentric circles,’ having their 
centres at equidistant points on the circumference of the 
primary circle (itself tlie innermost circle of a larger system). 
Then’ the Seeress had a life-circle of her own, and seven 
private sun-circles of a somewhat less intricate nature, with 
an intercalary circle in the seventh. All these circles arc 
ornamented, in addition to the radii, with eccentric straight 
lines like the spokes of some bicycles ;iand the interpretation 
of all this bewildering maze of lines — 

" With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle and eincycle, orb in orb ” — 

is furnished ' partly by cyphers, partly by words of the 
primitive universal language written in the primitive ideo- 
graphs. With the somnambule’s dissertations on the meaning 
of these interlacing circles and the mystic relation of the 
numbers attached to human life, all of which Kcrner records 
with the most amazing patience, we need not here concern 
ourselves further. ' Gorres, Eschenmayer, and other members 
of the cireje of mystics, which continued for some years to 
expand and illustrate the revelations of the Seeress,* found in 
this part of her teaching analogies with the philosophical 
ideas of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of more recent mystics. 
But they do not seem to have exercised much effect on the 
utterances of later somnambules. The conception of a 
primitive universal language, howe\’er, deserves some furtlicr 
consideration. The characters of this language, as preserved 
for us in Kerner’s plates, bear to the uninstructed eye some 
resemblance to Hebre\v; but they are in many instances 
quite as complicated as an Egyptian hieroglyph. It was 
to Hebrew, however, that the Seeress herself, following the 
example of Dr. Dee’s familiars, compared the language ; it ' 
was, according to her, the primitive universal tongue and 
resembled the language actu^ly spoken in the time of Jacob. 
She frequently spoke the tongue in the trance, maintaining 
that it’was the common language df the inner life. Kernef 
asserts that she was quite.cpnsistent in her use of the w6rds 
of this primitive, tongue, and that those who heard her often 
gwied 'ay -awTie A few 

words'are quot^ and their likeness to Hebrew pointed out 
Werner's somnambule, R. D., also made u.se of this language, 
and confirmed Frau Haufle’s account of it; and Werner 

* In ihe liUUcr aut J'revjrsf, of «h!eh sacral volumes were publUhcd firom 
1831 onwaicli 
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himself gives us a dissertation upon it wh{(I;|i recalls faint 
echoes of the age-long contention of the Schoolmen on the 
relation of words to things * 

With primitive man, as yet not wholly estranged from God 
by sin, thought, according to Werner, answered exactlj' to the 
realities of the external world, and speech was the organic 
correlate of thought. This was because man shared the 
nature of God, with whom tiiought, its object and its ex- 
pression are all one. The name of a thing in that primitive 
Nature-speech was not, as now, a mere label, fortuitous and 
inadequate ; it express^ by some one symbol — which was, in- 
deed, not a symbol, but rather a reflection — the form, properties, 
value, and existence of the thing named. With the coming 
of sin, the primitive Nature-speech was lost and forgotten ; 
traces of it remain in Hebrew, and in the babbling of children ; 
hut the nations of the earth have now to be content with 
fnnumerable collocations of accidental vocables, which with 
ever-growing elaboration and refinement yet continually fail to 
be an adequate mirror of even the external aspect of this 
complex world. Sut the compendious and all-suflicient vo- 
cabulary of the world's childhood is yet preserved in the inner 
spirit of man : and in rare states of exaltation he can recover 
something of what he has lost. The priestess who chanted 
the Greek oracles expressed herself in that forgotten tongue, 
and from pure somnambules in the highest stage of ecstasy 
we can catch its apocalyptic accents. 

Werner, had he known it, might have found further support 
for his argument in the curious outbreak of speaking with 
unknown tongues in Edward Irving’s church in London, 
which had taken place in the interval betu'een the publication 
of Kerner’s book and his own, and in the account of the 
primeval language given by Dr. Dea* 

It is by the German Magnetists of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, whose works we have just been considering, 
that the foundations of the movement of Modern Spiritualism 
were laid. It is not merely that we find here in miniature all 
the characteristics of the later belief; it would be easy to 
demonstrate that it was through the writings of Jung-fetiIJing, 
Kemer, and their contemporaries that a path was prepared in 
this country, and probably also in America, for the comint^^ 6f 
the new gospel. It was from tius source, after Sweden^rg, 


* Pages 3S3-6n 

* Chaplet i. Bbove. See also the account given by Flournoy [Des /itJet i Ut 

Man) of the Martian langus^conslrueteil by his clairvovant. Flournov's 
results ate rjuoteU below, Book IV dtap. »iL * 
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that the Ho\vltts, Shorter, Mrs. De Morgan, and othere of the 
.early English Spiritualists derived most of their philosophy; 
and it was largely owing to the intermixture of physical 
})henomena with the re\’elntions of the Seeress of Prevorst 
that the grosser manifestations of the same kind found after- 
wards so ready a reception. 

Again, all the chief'problems of Spiritualism are posed in 
the records of this ‘time; on the one hand, we find in the 
observations of men like Wesermann and Van Ghert charac- 
teristic examples of apparent thought-transference and clair- 
voyance ; on the other, we find in Frau HaufTe and her kind 
indications of systematic trickery', often of a puerile character, 
whose only object appears to have been the satisfaction of a 
diseased vanity, conjoined with trances and ecstasies ap- 
parently genuine, and outpourings, also probably not less 
genuine, of religious feeling. 



THE ENGLISH MESMERISTS 


AS we have already seen, the phenomena of Animal 
J-\ Magnetism attracted little attention in this country, 
alone of European nations, for the first twenty-five 
j’cars, at any rate, of the last century. Not, indeed, but that 
some echoes of the marvellous doings of Mesmer and his 
disciples had reached England. One Dr. Bell, Professor of 
Animal Jiagnetism and member of the Philosophical 
Harmonic Society of Paris, founded in 1782, had, in 1785, 
after attending a course of lectures by Bergasse and Duval 
Despremenii and passing a sufficient examination, received 
from that society under the hands of its president and conncil 
a certificate setting forth his competence to teach and practise 
the science. Equipped thus “by patent from the first 
noblemen in France," he returned to his native land, and pro- 
ceeded to give lectures and practical demonstrations in many 
of the chief towns of the United Kingdom. His book,* 
dedicated to the pupils of bis different classes, contains a fair 
exposition of Mesmer’s teachings, such as we have already 
found in the writings of the earliest French Magnetists. 
Beginning with a dissertation on general ideas of motion, it 
proceeds to a consideration of magnetism at large, and as 
affecting the human body in particular. He gives a full 
description of the largfe paken tub, dght feet across, which he 
himself used as a baqutt, ^nd Incidentally mentions various 
points of difference between this apparatus and that' used by 
•^oiir society in Pttnx" In Afe treatment he is careful to 
begin by placing the patient with his back to the north ; and 
he makes liberal use of artificial magnets and of magnetised 
water. Further, he gives instroctions for magnetising, not the 
iick only, but a shilling, or a guinea, rivers, rooms,’ trees and 


* T\t C<neral and Pirdtalar Prituifltt Ammal 
Hetum, etc., by Monsieur le Docient BeU, 1792. Entereil 
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other nianimatfc objects, referring Itf this connection ’to the 
rcseilts winch he had u'jtncs<<xl "at the late Marqnisses de 
l’uyi<?gur's nnd Tissard’s scats." It is interesting to note that 
he claims to have observed somnambulism as early as lyi’-j: 
and that amongst the phenomena of the trance he describes 
how some of his patients can see in the dark, can tell what is 
going on in another lOom, and can diagnbsc and prescribe for 
llieir onm diseases and those of others. There is one curious 
touch, U’hich marks off Dr. BdJ from generous enthusiast^ 
such as were PuysiSgur and many of the early French 
ftfagnetisers. lie recommends his discipla; to have as little 
to do as possible with scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, and 
consumption ; such diseases were verj' dangerous to treat In 
llic first two eases the magnetiser may contract the disease, 
in the last he may impart too much of his own vital force to 
tlie sufTerer. 

Rel! was followed in 1788 by a pupil of D'Eslon, one de 
Mainauduc, tvho remairjod m this country for some years, 
teaching and holding private demonstrations. In the last 
ddcade of the cighteentl| century many other professors of the 
art of Mesmerism sprang up In London and the (Provinces, 
and appear t’o'have found the profession profitable— Holloway, 
Miss Prescott, Loutherbourg, and others. The lastmamw ^ 
lecturer’s demonstrations at Hammersmith in 1790 were so 
crowded that three thousand persons arc report^ to have 
attended on one evening.' The craze,' hovvewr, seems to ha>‘e 
died otit in a few years without leaving any serious traces 
even on popular belief, and without apparently producing any 
effect on scientific opinion. • 

In 1798 Perkins’ Mttalltc Tractors came upon the scene; 
and after Ihat dat^ all -interest in Mesmerism seems to 
have completely disappeared. At apy rate, we hear little 
more of it in this counfry for h full ^generation. In iSaS 
RicharePChenevix, F.RA.'an Irish gentleman who had resided 
for .s(fme‘ years on the Continent,' arid had there frequent 
. opportm^ities of witnessing the magnetic treatment, ^came to 
this country and gave demonstrations before a large 'number 
of persons ‘in-'Londonf Dublin; "'and, elsewhere. Amon^t 

.Btodie, Dr. Henry Holland, Dr. Prout, and many 'Otl^ 
medical men.* t 

'The interest excited, however, appears to ha\e been short- 

* .4wivia/ etc., tsy George VnntCT, M.D. Cri'lol. iSal. . 

» See his articles on "Wesmer&w,* rmproperlr denomjnated Awmm 
M*gaeli?m,” publisheJ in the LondamJik'Uettt avi i'hysicatjifumal of isjg 
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Uved| and five years later J. C. 'Colquhoun cbmplains in his 
Revetata'^ that, “of late* our medical men seem liable to the 
•reproach of having almost entirely neglected the most 
important labours of their professional brethren upon the 
Continent," i.e. in connection with Mesmerism. 

In 1837 "Baroa-^du Potet, who Kad assisted seventeen 
years previously at some experiments in action at a distance 
at the Hotel Dieu in Paris, came to' London to practise 
Mesmerism. He obtained an introduction to Elliotson, whose 
interest in the subject had already been awakened bj' 
Chenevix. Elliotson allowed du Potet in the first instance 
to mesmerise several patients at University College Hospital. 
Shortly afterwards, however, he undertook the mesmeric 
treatment of the patients hlmselfi and succeeded in evoking 
the somnambulic state and many singular phenomena in 
connection with It, notably in two sisters named Okey. The 
matter caused some stir. Many men of science and other 
persons of distinction, including even royal personages, came 
to tlie hospital to see the marvels. So great ivas the crowd 
that Elliotson applied to the Council for permission to hbld 
efemonstmtions in one of the theatres of the College. Per- 
mission was refused, and he was finally requested, in the 
•interests of the hospital, to discontinue the practice of 
Mesmerism within its walls. He replied by resigning, in the 
autumn of 1838, his professorship and severing his connection 
with the hospital. ' » 

The objection of the liospUal authorities to the use of 
Mesmerism was not altogether ill-founded. Elliotson had 
not, indeed, confined himself to using the mesmeric sleep 
as an auxiliary in therapeutics. •He.claimed to demonstrate 
many other phenomena of a dubious kind; especially the 
extraordinary influence of metals and other substances in 
conveying and enhandng the Virtues of the mesmeric , 
effluence. Gold, silver, platinum,' ivater, and theJmoisture 
of the skin were found to transmit ft; copper#*- zinc, •'.tin, 
pewter, etc., unless wet; lyere nbfr-fconductors. . Of thC con- 
ductors, nickel and gold were said to be the best ; but the 
mesmeric influence »as transmitted by nickel wks ' of an 
f, extremely violent and evert dangerous character, .Some 
J pf the' most striking effects were produced by gold : thus, if .a 
sovereign, mesmerised by being retained 'in the operator’s 
hand, were placed in the hand of one of the Okeys/it would 
■Cause cramp, either local or ‘general, trance, or coma the 

» /m an Irquiry ^»tke Onpn. Frantss, and Frtstnl Stall 

ef Antma! EWinb«tgh^r83J. ' ‘ 
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ciTcct l)cln", it was all«^cil, strictly jiroporlionccl to the 
strength of the original flosc of mesmeric fluid communicated 
to the metal. Analogous effects were observed if a sovereign 
was placed successively in the hands of several hospital 
patients and thence trans/erred to the Jiand of the sens/* 
tivc, the ciTcct produced in the latter varjlng in strength 
with the state of the patients’ vitality. If mesmerised 
sovereigns were placed in a pewter vessel, the influence 
would be gradually transmitted to the .sensitive’s hand; In 
stooping to pick up a mesmerised sovereign from the floor, 
the Okey.s would suddenly become cataleptic, as their hands 
approached the inctaf, and remain fixcti in a stooping position. 
Dr. Herbert hlayo records’ a Rtll! more .striking experiment. 
It sufTjced for the Mesmerist to gaze intently at a stone 
mantelpiece, and to place a sovereign on the spot where 
his gaze had fallen, for the metal to become imbued with the 
mesmeric virtue and to produce the characteristic reactions 
with a sensitive subject. 

Water and other substances could also be mesmerised; 
the sensitives had prevision of the course of their outj 
diseases; and transposition of .sensation, to the pit of the 
stomach oT the general surface of the skin, was also occasion* 
ally observed. Mr. Thomas Wakley, editor of the Lane<t> 
had at first opened his columns to the recital of these 
“ beautiful phenomena,” as EIHotson was wont to call them. 
But in the month of August, 1S58, he determined to test 
them for himself. On the i6th and 17th of tliat month 
ElUotson brought the two Ofceys to Wakley’s house, and 
there, In the presence of se^-eral medical men, a scries of 
experiments w'ere made. * On the first day the vdolenf con- 
tortions and muscular cramp, which were the characteri^ 
results of ■•contact with mesmerised nickel, wen produced 
when the nickel — unknown to EIHotson and roost of the 
company — was safe in the waistcoat pocket of one of the 
spectators. It was shown in a further series of experiments 
that'xmraesmerised water could produce sleep, whilst 
xvhicJi had been carefully mesmerised had no effect ; and'that 
whilst three or four mesmerised sovereigns could be handled 
with impunity, well-marked catalepsy was produced 
Jane Okey stooped to pick up a sovereign which had m^ely 
been warmed in hot water, without human contact _at aJJ.- r 

Some little triumph in a successful demonstration of tpis 
kind is no doubt permissible. The experiments so far as 
they went were conclusive enough. But Mr. Wakley's jubi- 

> Lancet, 1st Sept., 1838. ' ist Sept., 1S38. 
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'lation appears to Us at'oncK ill-natured and excessive. It 
was ill-natured, for he had not “exposed " the Okeys, and his 
insinuations against th«r honesty were apparently without 
justification. So far as can be discovered, neither he nor any- 
one else showed ahy valid reason for doubting the good faith 
of these two girls. It was excessive, because his experiments 
ivere not, as he supposed, conclusive against the claims of 
hlesmerism ; they were conclusive merely against certain 
fanciful and extravagant theories of Dr. Elliotson. However, 
Mr. Wakley’s views as to the value of his demonstrations 
appear to have found acceptance with the profession generally. 
His article is commonly referred to by contemporary writers 
as the exposure at once of the Okeys and of the pretensions 
of the Mesmerists ; and the columns of the Lancet and otlier 
medical journals were closed for some time to come against 
the partisans of the new science. 

In all the circumstances it is perhaps scarcely a matter for 
wonder that Elliotson in the course of the next few years 
seems to have made but few converts. The interest in the 
subject, indeed, appears again to have been in some danger 
of 'flickering out, when in 1841 another Frenchman, La 
Fontaine, came to this country on a lecturing tour. He met 
with striking success, especially in the provinces ; and it is to 
his demonstrations that many of the writers on Mesmerism 
of that time, including Braid himself, owed their first impulse 
to investigate. The next few years saw the appearance of 
many lecturers on the subject in this country, an^ of a very 
considerable literature.' 

In the year 1843 there appeared for the first time two 
periodicals devoted to the subject ; the Zoist, under the 

• Exclusive of tlic books alreaUv mentiemeU, the chief works consulted in 
drawing yi this acconnl of the English Mesmerists have bee^— . 

' Rev. 'ChauQcey Hare Townsheod, faett ta Afetmtrtsm, London (second 
edvlion), 1844. The hrst edition appeased m t$39 

James Braid, M.R.C.S.e., tCturyjiwle^ (LondMi, 1843)5 7 > 5 « Powr the 
Alind etertie UoJy (1S46) ; IViKhcraft, Aavnal tK. ( 1852 ). 

W, Newnlnm^ St.R s-u, //«««« 1843. 

. .Spencer T. Ilall, Altsmerie £x/eru«<et. 1S45. 

Harriet JfarUneau, LttUrs an Afesmarism, #^43. 

. Rrichenb.sch’sA’rrrjrrJr/, iranslaleilbyCn^r)-. iS3a (A prehmin'art- sketch 
of KcidicnincVs results had been pu'tiis'bed by Gregory ID 1846.) 

W. Gregor>-, M.n., Professor of Chemistry in the University of •Edinburgh, 
LtSlerz an Antma! Afap>ttun>, 1831. ° 

' Vt.XlaMacV, H.O , Saf-nalism and rtytAtitm, Second edition 1831. 
James CsJaile, St n,. A'<i/»ni/<>a(/<t&rMerr< CfaeroeyoiK'r. tSss, 

• Edwm Lee, m.d., Animal JIa"tutism. |S£& 

Ashbiirner, /'Jhlasi/^y a/ Animal Afaprltiim. 1867. 

Sit John Votbci, /llnilra/ttmr ^ Al-^rm Afttmrrisn. 18.53. 

And the Zaiit and /'Arenf-A/agne/, fasiim. ^ 
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tUrection of Drs. Elliotsbn and Engledue, which continued 
until 1856; and the Pkreno-Magncf, edit^ by Spencer T. 
Hall, which lasted for one year only. Of the Phreno-Mapiet, 
which represented the popular side of the movement, wiAout 
serious pretensions to science of any kind, something will be 
said later. In the -first instance it will be convenient to con- 
sider the views held by the medical Mesmerists — ElHotson, 
Esdaile, Haddock, etc. — -and of other ^vrite^s, such as Gr^ory 
and Townshend, who may fairly be classed with them. /Apart 
from the purely medical aspect of the question — ^the efficacy 
of Mesmerism as a therapeutic agent and in relieving pain, 
to which the p?^es of the Zoisi are mainly devoid — the 
Mesmerists of that date lay stress upon three main claves 
of phenomena — (i) certain physical effects regarded as proving 
the actual transmission of a fluid or physical force from the 
•operator or from inanimate substances to the subject; (s) 
Phreno-Mesmerism ; (3) community of sensation and clair- 
voyance. 

- (i) As already indicated, all the writers on Mesmerism^at 
ti^ls period, with the solitary exception of Braid, had in* 
heritM from the Animal hfagnetlsts the conception of a 
physical effiuence passing from operator to subject as the 
agent In producing the mesmeric sleep. This effiuence was, 
indeed, no longer conceived of as Identical with the hypo- 
thetical magnetic fluid, though analogies between the pheno- 
m«5na, of Mesmerism on the one hand and those of electricity 
arid magnetism on the other were generally recognised. 'Hie 
mesmeric fluid was by most identified with the hj’pothetical 
nervous or vital fluid The act of mesmerising w'as com- 
monly supposed' ta involve a flow from the active organism, 
or that of superior vitality, to the passive or less 'highly 
vitalised. The weight on tlie eyelids felt by the patient, 
the pricking, the slight leeling of cold, and other subjectiic 
sensations \terc adduced asevidenceof this physical efiluenix: 
and the mesmeric coma itself was lty,some regard^ 
result of a determination of nen'ous fluid to the brain.| 
fluid, being identical, or at least closely associate 
nervous force, was, like it, under the control of the will. The 
fluid formed an aura, or nerve atmosphere, round tnc ntimarr 
body. It 'was further capable of impregnating irtanimate 
substance, hhd by them bang communicated in turn to the 
sensitive. Elliotson himself claimed to have formul^cd no 
theorj'- as to the nature of tlie mesmeric agency. But his 
belief in mesmerised metals and the other phenomena cx- 

‘ ' EMUile, tf 336. 
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hibited by the Okeys certainly points to some conception 
such as that abo\-e indicated as being provisionally, at all 
events, accepted by him. And other writers of the time, 
Esdaile, Townshend, Gregory, Haddock, Newnham, and the 
rest, had no such reserve. They were satisfied tliat tliere was 
a physical effluence of some kind. ► Esdaile, in particular, 
made frequent use of mesmerised water as a medicine or 
an anesthetic, botli for internal and external application. 
Again,, a patient could be thrown into mesmeric catalepsy 
by, clasping the arms of a chair on which the operator liad 
breathw, or by merely \valking across a portion of the floor 
which the operator had impregnated with his mesmeric virtue 
by the same method.' Other experiments showed that the 
force could, in certain cases, be reflected from a mirror. But 
action at a distance, unknown to the patient — since the efiects 
produced could not in such a case be attributed to the 
imagination — was commonly regarded as a crucial proof of 
physical transmission of force. All the writers cited give 
numerous instances, some of which will be quoted in the 
next chapter, of patients in another room or another house 
being entranced without their knowledge that the experiment 
was being made. Esdaile claims to have succeeded, at the 
first attempt, in catalepsmg, in open court, three natives who 
were wholly ignorant of his intentions. One of these patienls, 
moreover, was actively conversing with the judge and Moula* 
vies whilst the experiment was being made.* j j 

Further, various substances iverc supposed to act on the 
sensitive by their intrinsic virtues. The north pOle of the 
magnet attracted, the south pole repelled. Diamonds and 
opals produced agreeable sensations; the emerald was un- 
pleasing, and the sapphire positively painful.* But with the 
publication in 1845 of Reichenbach’S researches^ and their 
introduction in the folloiving year' to this country by Professor 
Gregory, '.the few scattered obseri'ations on manifestations of 
the kind list referred to received independent and apf)arently 
overwhelming confirmation. Barbn von Reichenbach himself 
was a man of scientific attainments ; a chemist and rhetaflur- 
gTst of some repute. His subjects Were very numerous, 'and 
■he'estimaled that one-th'ird ol the people whom he tried were 
sensitive in some degree. In the second part of hls 'work he 
gives a list of nearly sixty persons with whom'he'had ob- 
tained results. The lUt included, besides many ladies of title a 
baron, a chevalier, a councillor, professors of physical science 
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several physicians, two curators of museums, and many 
other persons of good position and education. The majority 
of these persons were experimented \vilh in. the normal state, 
though some of the best subjects were spontaneous som* 
nambulcs and catalcptics. Rcichenbach claimed to show that 
all these persons ^\•cre; in a greater or less degree, susceptible 
of receiving various sensations from magnets, crystals, and 
practically all other "substances in tire universe in their degree 
— the planets and fixed .stars themselves not excepted, j'or 
the effluence assumed to produce these sensations he proposed 
the name oJyle, or rniic forte. The sensations were broatily of 
two kinds — \'ague feelings of temperature, which were either 
pleasant or unpleasant, and quite definite perceptions of light 
and colour. The latter required a higher degree of scnsiti^i'e- 
ness in the percipient Magnets, cfj*3tals, and the human 
body c.xcitcd sensations of the irngue kind in tlie highest 
degree, and all other bodies in their electro-chemical order ; 
potassium and the metals generally exciting warmth and a 
disagreeable feeling, ox3'gen and the electro-negative bodies 
coolness and a pleasurable sensation. But the effects of the 
odylic light were e\-en more striking. The human fin^s 
radiated light ; so did the poles of the magnet — each pole in a 
fairly strong magnet being capped with fiames reddish >*eI!o\v 
from the south pole, and bluish green from the north.^ A 
similar polaritj* was obscr\*ed in the luminous emanations 
from cr>'stals. Each clemcntaij’ substance had its distinctive 
light, .the metals being most conspicuous. Copper, iron, 
bismuth, nickel, mcrcur)-, osmium, rhodium, tellurium, etc., 
had a red glow, each differing, however, from the other; 
in lead, cobalt, palladium, etc, the fiame was blue; silver, 
gold, cadmium, diamond, shone white, etc, etc. A sensitive 
could even see. the glow of the odylic matter over the bodies 
of the sick in hospitals ; and a column of faintly luminous 
vapour would hover over a newlj' made grave.* This odylic 
radiance was capable of iltiiminatlng other objects. It pro- 
duced no effect on a thermometer,* but it could be con- 
centrated by a lens, reflected from a minor, and was liable 
to be absorbed b)* the glass of the percipient’s spectacles. 
To those who could see it the luminous appearance was 
So distinct, and so lasting, that one or two artists who 

• A amiUr phenomenon was attested, and a simibx eanlanalion 
the alchemists. Urns Maxwell Book I. p.9)» Exdlclis 

canssa mamfesla videtur erw drea srpnlcn violeotd morte iateremtonun sj«ira 
obversentut ; nun spjritu ntali himiidoqne radicah nondam plane oissolnlo 
aiuRia hxrd, et exhalatioaihus hoc spiua huaudoqoe iaiprejnaUs fonnam 
haisanani tnbuit.” 
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happened to be amongst the Baron’s sensitives drew what 
they saw. The English translation is enriched by repro- 
ductions of such , drawings, showing magnets, a human hand, 
a flower, a lady’s face, and other objects illuminated by their 
own odylic radiance. 

The obvious good faith and apparent care with svhich 
Reichenbach’s* experirhents had been performed ; their 
elaborate and varied nature; the large "number of lus wit- 
nesses; their imimpeachabJe respectability and extraordinary 
unanimity; his imposing lists of chemical substances 
arranged in odylodynamic order; his diagrams showing 
the diurnal variations of the odylic force in the human body, 
and all the display of scientific machinety in his work were 
calculated to' produce a profound impression on the English 
Mesmerists. Elliotson, Gregory, Haddock, and others at 
once experimented 'on Reichenbach's lines, and found that 
tlieir somnambules also could experience the required sen- 
sations, in due gradation of strength, from various electro- 
negative and electro-positive bodies; and could see flames of 
tlte appropriate colour proceeding from the human body, the 
poles of a magnet, or anything else that was presented to 
them. 

Against a theory so abundantly supported by e.xperiment, 
argument and demonstration were alike used in vain, 
Bertrand had already, more than twenty years befofe, in- 
dicated the true explanation of the similar phenomena 
observed in his own day. Braid now, working on .inde- 
pendent lines, arrived at a like conclusion. In his Pdwer 
of the Mind over the Body he contends that the *whoIe of 
the phenomena are explicable as due to the subjects’ 
imagination, acting on slight hints unconsciously furnished 
by the experimenters. He is by no means desirous, indeed, 
of belittling the work* of Reichenbach or his English trans- 
lator. "Better-devised experiments," he says, "or a more 
laborious and painstaking effort ... I have never met with 
in any department of science"* But he points out that the 
observers were not sufficiently on their guard against two 
sources of error: the e,Ktraordinary acuteness of the organs, 
of thQ special senses and the enhanced rsceptivlty "of the 
mind in the somnambulic condition. He describes a number 
of experiments made by himself on private persons, some 
wide awake, some when hypnotised, in which all the 
characteristic results described V the Mesmerists appeared, 
when no magnet or other odylic substance was acting, and 

* op. fit, p. 4. 
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^ failed to appear when such ag^ts were present, I'n each case 
in accordance witli the su^^tion given to the sensitive. 
Thus, to quote a few experiments, without-actually touching 
the skin he drew tlie handle of a pair of scissors slou'Jy 
down the hand of. a lady patient, who utis wide awake at 
the time and watching' the process with interest She felt a 
chilly^aura, spasrhodic twitching of the rauscli^ and, '‘other 
symptoms. He then request^ her to place her” othfer' hand 
on the table and to turn her head away. She did so, 'and 
in a short time similar sensations were experienced In.’ the 
other hand without the application of the scissors. This 
lady's husband, also wide awak^ at Braid's request 'e-\tended 
one hand and turned his head. The aura, pricking, and 
spasmodic twitching were observed. Braid tl^en remarked,' 
in an audible whisper, to the wife, that sticwould soon see 
the muscles contract and the hand' gtadually clench it^lf. 
The predicted result duly followed. ♦ fn neither of these 
cases had anything whatever been applied to the hand; 
Braid had been an inactive spectator, and the results ^verc 
due wholly to the imagination of the patients. In other 
cases a cataleptic condition of the hand and arm was pro* 
duced by similar suggestive processes, without the inter- 
vention' of any physical agent In the same way Braid 
found that his subjects could see no flames from the most 
powerful magnet until warned what to look for; and would 
then, ^ee flames and coruscations from a wooden box or 
the Dare surface of the w'all. Nay, Braid’s portmanteau- 
key and 'pendent ring, by means of appropriate suggestion, 
would medicine toti sweeter sleep than all tlie drowsy s>Tup'5 
of the East;^and would prove in turn as potent to' dispel 'it 
as the archangel’s trump. ' 

How little' the .persons whose views he criticised urre 
affected bj' Braid’s arguments and demonstrations may be 
inferred from two facts. In the* Preface contributed by. 
Gregory to his full, translation of Rcichenbach’s Researches 

^•^1850) he deals at some length with objectors and objections,.- 

vdevoting many pages to argu[ng against imposture as *ari •* 
explanation of the results; but Braid’s name is not rnen- 
tibned, and the theory of imagination guided by iibtonscious * 
suggestion is not 'included amongst the -whlcS-, 

he' essays to refute, .-/tnd again, in the thirteen volumes of 
the from 184310 1856, during which period the whole 
of ''Braid’s books were published, some, of. them 
through two or three editions, I can find his name mentioned 
but tAvo or three times, and then only to pfiic Elliotsou the 
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opportunity of exalting “the old-established modes of mes- 
merising" at the expense of “the coarse method practised 
by Mr. Ikaid."* 

(s) Elliotson had been from an early period an enthusiastic 
phrenologist He in 1824 founded the Phrenological 
Society of London, and was in 1843' the President of that, 
society and on' the Council of the Phrenological Association. 
The itself had as a sub-title, “A Journal of Cerebral 

Physiolog)’ and Mesmerism.” Mesmerism, indeed, ga\-e 
powerful aid to the ‘science of phrenology; for it was soon 
found that if in the somnambulic state the patient's head 
was touched by the finger of the Mesmerist, each of the 
organs mapped out by Gall and Spurzlicim could be made 
to yield a prompt /and characteristic reaction. It is not 
a little curious to note that some of the medical journals 
of the day in their, comments on the movement lamented 
that a comparatively respectable study should be contami- 
nated by its alliance with the absurdities of Mesmerism, 
Naturally, in the hands of the Mesmerists, abundant proof 
was «bon forthcoming of the truth of phrenology. Perhaps 
almost too abundant, for an American Phreno-Mesmerist— 
as will be seen later — took occasion to discover one hundred 
and fifty new oigans and to demonstrate them past dispute 
on the heads of his somnambulcs. With Elliotson, it should ' 
be pointed out, phrenology connoted a rather crude material* 
ism; all menUf phenomena, according to him, were "pro- 
duct" by the brain, mucli .is bile is produced by the liver; 
and he frankly used this weapon to combat the belief "in 
a cert ain llun^ called Soul and immaterial " and " (he useless 
belief of the immortality of thi.s Soul."* 

It was natural that this particular devclopment^should not 
find favour svith all the supporters bf Mesmerism. Towns- 
hend discreetly csndcs all Incntion of the subject. ‘'Newnham 
devotes a chapter to “ the pretensioq? of Phreno-magnetism," 

Zfi/sl, vol. ill. I' 345. To vol iv p. 316 n pSinplitet of Braid’s is. ■“ 
died Hith other l>ooks at thd head of a review, but Ihc reviewer docs not 
pietilion Braid's n.smc in Ihc eounc of.hia oiucic. 1 have come across one cj 
two oibcr ind^cnul references (see espedally vol. ,xi. no. 39«. 395). 

Braid s name does not appear in Ibe index of the Zttst at all. This is, indeed, 
not eondasive as to its absence from the text. Ttie Mesmerists paid scant aticn. 
tion to such minor mailers as indices and dates. It is a trifling polnl, Jiut none 
the less “significant of much,” that whibt each of Braid’s boots has a good^ t 
index, none of Ihc boobs here nnoted by Colnuhoun, Newnham, Reichenbaeh,' 
Esdaile, Toavnsliend, Haddock, Urrgoiy, etc., have any index at all; and Ih?^ 
index to the ZoiJl is meagre and extremel/ inacoiratc, whilst the proof-rcailmg 
was so careless that the I’rench ijuuted is often quite unintelligible. . ^ 

’//»./, vol. ill pp.423. 424. ‘ * 
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failed to appear when such ^ents were present, in each case 
in accordance with the suggestion given to • the sensitive; 
Thus, to quote a few experiments, withdiit-actually touching 
the skin 'he drew the handle of a pair of scissors slowly 
down the hand of a lady patient, who was wide awake at 
the time and -watching the process with'intereit 5 he felt a 
chilly.aura, spasmodic twitching of the muscl^ and.'other 
symptoms. He then request^ her to place her' other hand 
on the table and to turn her head a\vay. She did sbland 
in a short time similar sensations were experienced in.' the 
other hand without the application of the scissors. ' This 
lady’s husband, also wide awake, at Braid’s request e-xtend^ 
one hand and turned his head. The aura, pricking, and 
spasmodic twitching were obser\'ed. Braid then remarked,', 
in an audible ^Yhispe^, to the wife, that she •would soon see 
the muscles contract and the hand’ gradually clench it«!f. 
The predicted result duly followed. fn neitlier of these 
cases had anj’thing whatever been applied to the hand; 
Braid had been an inactive spectator, and the results weife 
due wholly to the imagination of the patients. In- other 
cases a cataleptic condition of the hand and arm was pro* 
duced by similar suggestive processes, without the inter- 
vention of any physical agent In the same way Braid 
found that his subjects could see no flames from the most 
powerful magnet until warned what to look for ; and would 
then . see flames and coruscations from a wooden box or 
the bare -surface of the wall. Nay, Braid's portmanteau- 
key and 'pendent ring, by means of appropriate suggestion, 
would medicine to "a sweeter sleep than all the drowsj’ sj’iups 
of the East ; t and would prove in turn as potent to* dispel dt 
as the archangel’s trump. ' 

How little the .persons whose views he criticised were 
afTected by Braid's arguments and demonstrations may be 
inferred from two- facts. In the Preface contributed by 
Gregory to bis full, translation of Relchenbach’s Researches, 
^1850) he deals at some length with objectors and objections,, 
v-devoting many pages to arguing agkinst imposture as -an - 
explanation of the results; buf Braid’s name is not men-' 
tioned, and the theory of imagination guided by unconscious 
suggestion is not included amongst the h>'pothescs which 
he' es.says to refntfc And again, in the thirteen volumes of 
the from 1843 to 1S5G, during which period the whole 
of ‘Braid’s books were published, some , of. them pas-sing 
tfirough two or three editions, I can find his name mentioned 
but two or tlirec times, and then only to give EUiotson the 
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opportunity of exalting “ the oW-established modes of mes- 
merising” at the expense of “the coarse method practised 
by Mr. Braid.’’* . - ' ' 

(2) ElUotson had been from an early period an enthusiastic 
phrenologist He ^ad in 1824 founded the Phrenological 
Society of London, and was in 1843 the President of that, 
society and ,<ih'th"e Council of the Phrenological Association. 
The ^Zoisi itself ‘had. as a sub-title, “A Journal of Cerebral 
Physiology and Mesmerism.” -Mesmerism, indeed, gave 
pow'erful aid to the ’science of phrenology ; for it was soon 
found that if in the somnambulic state the patient's head 
was touched by the finger of the Mesmerist, each of the 
organs mapped out by Gall and Spurzhetm could be made 
to yield a prompt rand charact^istlc reaction. It is not 
a little curious to note that some of. the medicaL journals 
of the day in tlieir, comments on the movement lamented 
that, 'a comparatwely (respectable study should be contami- 
nated by its alliance wttlr the absurdities of Mesmerism. 
Naturally, in the hands of the Mesmerists, abundant proof 
was ,sbon forthcoming of the truth of phrenology. Perhaps 
almost too abundant, for an American Phrerio-Mesmerist — 
as will be seen later — took occasion to discover one hundred 
and fifty new organs and to demonstrate them past dispute 
on the heads of his somnambules. With Elliotson, it should • 
be pointed out, phrenology connoted a rather crude material^' 
ism ; all mental phenomena, according to him, were " pro- 
duced ” by the brain, much as bile is produced by the liver ; 
and he frankly used this weapon to combat the belief *' in 
a certain thing called Soul and immaterial '* and " the useless • 
belief of the immortality of this Soul.”® 

It was natural that this particular development ^ should not 
find favour with all the supporters of Mesmerism. Towns- 
hend discreetly evades all hiention of the subject. Newnham 
devotes a chapter to “the pretensioq§ of Phreno-magnetism," 

f 

P Zeist, vol. lii. p 345. Tb toI. Jx. p. 316 a pimplilet of Braid’s fs. 
cived willv olhtT books as thC head of a tc»>ew, bul Uie leviewet does net 
(nei;Uon Braid’s name in the course oTihis article. I have cotpe across one or 
two other incidental references (see esperiallf vol. pp. 3(51, 395)^ .bat. 
Braid’s name does not appear in Uie index of the Zehl at all. This is, ind^, 
not condasive as to its absence from the texL The Mesmerists paid scant atten-i , 
tion to such minor matters as indices sod dates. It is a Uifljfls point, J)ut nohe' 
the less "significant of much,”tbat whibt each of Braid’s books has a poOdM 
index, none of the books here <}Uoted Colouhoun, Newnham, Reichcn&eh,- 
Esdaile, Townslicnd, Haddock, Gr^ory, etc., have any index at all ; and^ the 
index to the ZaxU is meagre and extierBely i&accuiale, whilst the proof-readin^ 

was so careless (hat the French qaotedb often quite uninlelligible. • > ^ 

* Ibid , vol. lii. Pp 42^, 424. ’ 
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and Avhilst apparcnlly* admitting some of the phenomena, 
sugRC'^ts that Ihcy may be dne* to ihoiif’hl'lransfcrencc 
between the operator and subject. lUit Braid, sceptical 
of the “higher phenomena*’ of Mesmerism generally, 
c.\prcs:>ed him^elf'in his earlier writings as “ijiiltc certain as 
to the reality” of these particular manifestations. In his 
Neuryfawlo!^- he records, in brief, Iwcnty-fivc put of forty-five 
cases in his own practice in tvluch he rtiad produced 
demonstrations of phrcno-tiypnoti-.m ; and expresses himself 
as satisfied that in most of these forty-five cases tlie patients 
knew nothing of phrenolog>', and that the manifestations 
were cvoketl "simply by contact or friction over certain 
sympathetic points of the head and face, without previous 
knowledge of phrenology, trickcr>% or whispering, or leading 
questions” A single illustration may be quo'tcd 

A Bcntlemaii who had been present at a previdus demonstration 
“was so much astonished and gratified with whaLhe bad seen that 
h« begged I would try one of his daughim. I ‘fiypnoliscd the 
eldest, and all the manifustations came out quite as decidedly as in 
her cousin. Under *adhcsi\cncss*and 'friendsliip' she clasjxrd me, 
and on stimuUtihg the organ of 'combativeness’ on the opposite 
side jof the head, with tlio arm of that side she struck two gentlemen 
(whoni she imagined were about to attack me) in such a manner as 
near!}'' laid one on the floor, whilst with the other arm she held me 
•in the most friendly manner. Under ‘ benevolence ' she seemed 
quite ovens helmed with compassion; ‘acquisiiitcness,’ stole greedily 
all she could lay her hands on, whi^ was retained whilst I excited 
many other manifestations; but the moment my fingers touched 
* conscientiousness/ she threw all she liad stolen on the floor, as if 
horror-stricken, and burst into a flood of tears. On being asked, 
‘Why do you cry?’ she said, with the utmost agony, ' I "have done 
what was wtong, I have done what was wrong.' I now.extitcd 
‘imitation’ and ‘ideality,’ and had her laughing and dancing in an 
instant On exciting ' form ' and ‘ ideality,’ she seemed alarmed, and 

when asked what riic saw, she answered, 'The D 1.’ ‘^\'hat 

colour is he?’ ’Black.' On pressing the eyebrow and repeating 
the queslioni tlie answer way ‘red,’ and the whole body instantly 
’became rigid, and the face the fiiost complete picture of. horror 
wliich could be imagined. 'DestmcliTencss,* which, is largely^ 
^developed, being^tmiched, she struck her father such'a blow on th^’ 
' chest ay nearly la'ifl him on the floor. Had 1 not encteavoured to 
restrain-her, he must have sustained serious injury. Having now 
excited 'xeneration,* ‘hope,’ ‘ideaUty,’ and ‘language,’ we had the most 
striking example of e;tlreme ecsta^, and on being aroused she was 
quite conscious of all that had Iiappened, excepting that she had 
heitd’ music, and had been dondng. Her ‘ philo-progemtiveness ’ 
TO^Jmirable,” ■ , ,35. 
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Braid from the first rejected the phrenological explanation 
of the phenomena. He* beliet’ed the results were due to 
stimulation of the nerves of the scalp, either as calling into 
play muscles associated with the expression of certain 
emotions, or, quantitatively, as producing different emotional 
reactions according to the varying sensibility of the part of 
the integument affected. But if we can place any confidence 
in Braid's description of the results attained, and can share 
his conviction that the subjects were ignorant of the position 
of the phrenological organs and of the results to be expected, 
the real interest of the matter for \Is is that no adequate 
explanation on physiological lines has yet been offered. 
Modern physiology would probably find it easier to reject 
Braid's facts than to accept his tdntative explanations.' 

• (3) Finally, the chief writers on Mesmerism of this period, 
again with the exception rdf Braid, believed Un “community 
of sensation," that is,-the ability fof certain somnambulcs to 
share in the Sensations, especially those of touch, taste, and 
pain, experienced by a person in rapport with them ; and 
also in clairvoyance. Clairvoyance, as used^by the writers 
of this time, covered two different classes, of phenomena : 
(i) perception of objects near at hand, but placed in a 
position (e^. behind the patient’s back, or in a closed’ bb.x) 
where normal vision would be impossible } and (2) travelling 
clairvoyance, or the vision of scenes at a considerable dis- 
tance alleged to be unknown to the percipient and often to 
any person present. 

Elliotson himself, whilst accepting apparently the phen- 
omena of community of sensation at an early stage in his 
investigations, remained until 1841 doubtful as to the reality 
of the alleged “seeing %vith the eyes closed,” and was not 
satisfied of the reality of travelling clairvoyance until 1S44; 
even as late as 1845 he had never met with an instance of 
the faculty in a case of his* own? Esdaile also, though he 
has no doubt ofthe reality pf the phenomena, even in 1S53 
had himself witnessed but a single case of clairvoyance? 

, 1 Nturypnology was in ^844 In it'iiewiag some >eais laifet Ae 

'• makes, so fat as I can discover, no etpliot mention pf phrenolc^— an omissiort' 
the more significant since be had devoted much space in his earlier Work to 
records of experiments tn this dtiectjon. Prom a passage on page 71, however, 71 
may perhaps be inferred that, in looking back on the matter, he was not quite 
satisfied with the conditions onder wbicb the results were attained. J’ossibly 
more than he supposed was due to prenous training of a subwnscious kind 
and much also to inadvertent sugg^ion on his own part and that Of the 
spectators. ® See Zont, vol. ii. p. 477, and vol iiI. p. 107. ... 

Natural anJ .Vesmertc ClMnujanee,^^. London, 1852. • .*• ^ 
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But numerous instances of the allcgcf] faculty, as exercised 
both at close quarters and ,at a considerable distance, were 
published 'by Townslicnd, Gregory, Haddock, and others in 
their books and in the columns of the Zoist ilbclf, An 
attempt will be madcfin the two succeeding cliaplcrs to 
estimate the significance of tlic phenomena report^ under 
this head. For the present purpose it is sufficient to note 
that belief In the mesmeric trance was at this time associated, 
in the writings of nearly all its Jeading adherents, with belief 
in community of sensation and clair\'oyance ; and few' were 
found to imitate Elliotson's wise reserve in the matter, and 
speak only of what’thcy had seen and tested for themselves. 

It will be .seen that Mesmerism came before the British 
public unfairly handicapped. Even the bare fact of the 
trance itself— whidr. as^Bcrtrand had already shoivn, mani- 
fested close affinities to various spontaneous states, some^ 
of them by no means jrarc— could . hardly win its way to 
recognition, weighted as it was with a mass of dubious and 
incrwible phenomena, and“ foredd ^tb subserse ill-considered 
and grandiose \theorIcs, which were hardly Jess extravagant 
when they avowedly confincd*fliemselves to- the phj^ica! 
world ‘than when they frankly leapt the barrier and pro- 
claimed themselves transcendental. Many of the phenomena 
on which these speculations were based were obviously 
capable, -as Wakl<^ and Braid had shown, of being ex- 
plained as, due to imposture or imagination. The elTects 
were unquestionably in most cases subjective, and it made 
little difTercnce as regards the proof of a new physical agency 
whether the feelings which the subject claimed to experience 
were really felt or deliberately simulated. Most. of the 
medical Journals of the day seem to have adopted the'-Iess 
charitable view, as on the whole the easier interpretatioh of 
what they witnessed. I cannot find any justification for this 
assumption of fraud, e\-en in Soch a case as the Okeys. But 
when applied, it w-as commonly applied, to demonstratipns 
of painless surgery, the assumption becomes preposterous.' 
Indeed, one cannot help ^specting a certain confusion of 
thought somewhere. The Okeys imagined they felt peculiar 
^nsations fronl mesmerised metals, or else they pretended 
to" feel — what aid it matter, sines in either case there was 
nothing to feel ! But the argument was not of universal 
validity. To the man -whose -was cut off during the 
trance obyiausly mattered a great deal whether he ima^ned 
he jfelt no pain or only pretended to feel none. Nor was 
the distinction without interest of a more general kind. 
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for if the patient in such a case imagines he feels no pain, 
there is no pain to feel; and in the days before the intro- 
duction of anresthetics that was no light matter. 

The opposition .of the medical profession to the employ- 
ment of Mesmerism in order to giv^ relief from the pain 
of surgical operations is one of the most singular episodes 
in the history of science. James Esdatl^'a Scotch surgeon 
practising in Calcutta, who had had his attention drawn in 
1845'to the subject, and had found that the natives of India 
were remarkably susceptible to mesmeric influence, performed 
many extensive and severe operations on patients during the 
trance. His proceedings naturally excited attention in India, 
and 'the medical profession, whilst laughing at Esdaile for 
his folly,' freely insinuated Aat the alleged insensibility was 
simulated. The Calaitta Medical Jottnial, for instance, de- 
.scfibed his patients ’as “a set of hardened and determined 
impostors." ..In January, 1846, Eidaile reported to the 
Calcutta Medical Board the results of sev-enty-five operations 
—the removal of monstrous itumdurs, amputations of limbs, 
et&-i-performed without paW, and ofTered to" demonstrate 
the reality of tlie influence. ‘ Finding his application Ignored, 
he appealed later in the same year direct to the' Government. 
A small committee of Investigation was appointed, which, 
as the result of observations on ten cases, reported that “by 
the mesmeric method sleep could be so deepened as to 
permit of the performance of severe surgical operations with- 
,ont pain, according to the declarations 0/ the pAtientsl' Further 
than tWs the committee declined to go, but Ih^ expressed 
strong dptibts ^ to the expedienc>' of extending the mesmeric 
treatmept generally. The Govemor-Genferal, ^owever, on the 
receipt of the report, placed Esdaile In charge of a small 
hospital, that he might have full opportunity for pursuing 
his researches, and shortly afterwards appoiht^ him Pre- 
sidency Surgeon. But the general introduction of chloroform 
and’' other anxsthetics h year or two later cailsed popular 
‘interest In Mesmerism to'cepse. The feeling of the profession 
..pn-the subject is aptly illustrated -by an utterance of .Dr. 
Duncan Stewart, one of the official visitors to Esdaile's-' 
Mesmeric Hospital, “It is time to throw away mummery 
and work above board, now that n-e ha%-e got ether.”* . 

In this countrj' the determined antagonism of the medical 
profession found similar expression, "rhe Okeys, and, in fact, 
mesmeric subjects generally, were habitually referred 'tp by 

* Se« Es Jade's A'a/um/anJ Afenrtrtf CAurtroj’ame and other works, and th? 
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medical men as impostors; the Lancet expressed the* opinion 
th^t Mesmerism would alvvaj’S flourish “ wherever’ there are 
clever girls, i philosophic Bolremians, weak women, weaker 
men.”* One Madame Plantin, whose breast had been re- 
moved in Paris by M. Cloquet, in the mesmeric trance, died 
a few days after the operation. There were-English surgeons 
who did not scruple to say that the strenuous efforts which 
she made to conceal her anguish during fhe operation had 
hastened her death.* The first considerable operation per- 
formed in England in .the mesmeric trance took place in 
1842 at Wellow, in .Nottinghamshire, the 'patient being one 
James Wombell, whosC leg was amputated above the knee. 
Mr. Topham, a London barrister, was the Mesmerist, 'and 
the operation was performed by Mr.. Squire Ward» M.R-C.S. 
An account of the case was read before the London Medical 
and Chirurgical Sdciety at their meeting on Norember 22nd,' 
1842. The paper was receiv«l with much disfavour, many 
of the medical men present expressing their opinion that 
the alleged , insensibility was simulated, and that 'Wombell 
had been trained to b«r paip without h«traying any signs 
of it. In-the inter\'a1 before the next>meeting the'authors 
published the paper on their own account,* and the Society 
gladly took ad^.'antage of this breach of etiquette to expunge 
all notice of the discreditable transaction from their minutes. 
But this was not enough for the opponents of Mesmerism. 
It U’as freely stated by medical men in the public Press and 
elsewhere, whenever the subject of Mesmerism was under 
discussion, that James Wombell had subs^uefttly confessed 
to a wicked deception ; that he had in fact felt the whole 
pain of the operation, but to gain hh -prirate cntl^ liad 
successfully concealed his feelings at the time."* EllioLson 
took the trouble in 1843 to get a statement signed by the 
man himsdlf and witnessed by the clergyman of the parish, 
givings the lie to the slander.* Eight years later it ^vas 
revived. At a meeting of the same Society on December 
10th, 1850, Dr. Marshall Hall “b^ged leave to commxmicalc 
a fact of pome interest to the Society. . . . He understood 
that this man (Wombell} had since confessed that he had 
acted tlie put of an impostor,” JVIr, Topham wrote to ask 
Dr. Hall for his authority. Dr. Hall replied, “ Tlie fact . . . 

* iMfinffSejA. ISih. 1S3S. 

* vdI. I. p. 309. For other iUft,tntiaiu of the incredalitrwiUi wbich ihe 
fult.of hri'nntlc Bivnthe>t 3 were Best leeeirei] bp methyl men, tet Moll. 
Urfnidi’n ^Bnclith Iranv, Loniloa, 1S90), jv 3:9- 

* At< 9 w( a e/ tA* fit^A </inmg (At met^trit 

Stall, tjondon, 1S4}. * Zaut, red. L p. 3 ICL 
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was communJcated to me by a gentleman whom I ha^-e 
known for the third part of a century, and whom I regard 
as among the most honourable and truthful of men.’*' Dr. 
Hall refused to give up the name of his informant “ without 
reserve,” and he concluded his letter by calling upon Mr. 
Topham to take note — 

“That I shall never cease to raise my voice against everything 
derogatory to my profesnon, whether originating unhappily within 
its ranks, or coming intrusively from without That I am of opinion 
that, in these days of'multifarious folly and quackery, every member 
of my profession is called upon in honour to do tlie same. 

“ 'rhat you will be pleased to ionsidcf this as a final communi- 
cation.” 

Dr. Hall, hovv’ev^er, wrote to his informant, asking him 
^upon what evidence he had made the statement, and pub- 
lished In the Lanai, together with' a copy of the^bove-cited 
Jetter to Mr. Topham, the follovvfftg extract from his still un- 
named correspondent’s.ieply 

“The confession of the-nxan was distinctly and deliberately stated 
to me by a person in whom I 'have fall confidence. It was in 
Xottinghamsmre that I was told the (act, la^t August, and I fully 
believe it.” . * , 

Dr. Alarshall Hall had perhaps heard in bis youth that a 
statement could be established in the mouths of two or three 
witnesses, and may have thought that he was fulfilling the 
Scripture by multiplying the links in his chain of anonymous 
tradition. The ei’idence, in fact, seems to have been good 
enough for the Medical and Chirurgical Society, for at a later 
meeting the president refused to hear Dr. Ashbumer and 
Dr. Cohfen -when they rose to refute the slander ; and the 
Lancet and other papers, in reporting the incident, expressed 
approval of the chairman’s firmness and impartiality.* 

Such, then, was at this time the attitude of the medical 
Press and the articulate members of the profession to 
'Mesmerism. Some doctors even ,went further, and whilst 
denying the reality of Mesmerism, did not scruple to state 
that Mesmerists habitually used their influence for the basest 
piicprises..* 

But it must be admitted that the attitude of ElUotson, the 
champion of the English Mesmerists, and those of his’chief 

‘ La-nut, Dee. 28A, iSjo, Match isl, 18^!. See also Zeizt, vot ja. 
pp. SS-106, Mbere a full sccacnt of the incident is pvcn. ,>■ 

* See, for instance, the '‘HaiYeian Oratjon*^ for IS^8, by ;Dre. rrands 
llavilcins; and ElboUon’s comotents, ZhsT, 'roL \i. pp. 399-405. ShuIUr 
charges are frequenlly made ta the medicnl literature ot the time. * 
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associates, \<'as not conciliatory. The following epithets 
' (dmittin",'the names; wh!^ are given in ful! in the original) 
are taken at random, from the index of the-Zoisr: “Dr. 

. his laughable folly ; Dr. , his ignorance and folly ; 

absurdity, nonsense, remarkable /oily,' folly and falsehood, 
discreditable conduct, untruth, egregious’ folly, sad conduct, 
false reports, stupid obstinacy, sloti^ring childishness,” etc., 
etc. Nor were these hard words reserved for the opponents 
of Mesmerism. Elliotson and Jm tolifeagues ’on the 
resented so deeply Newnham's criticisms on the theory of 
Phreno-Mesmerisrpt'that they could not-^tnist themselves to 
review his book, aijd that task is assigned to another.* On 
the other hand, whilst Etiiofson and Engledue found them- 
selves by no mearts In complete sympathy with Towu^hend, 
Sandby, and other clergymen, the columns of tiie^eisr are 
apparently freely'ppen td their contributions. . Of. the attitude 
of the Zetr/ to Bfaid we have r^rcady s’pcJken. ’ t 

There Vas yet another ^tiorf oT ^lesrherists- at this tliine, 
represented by Spencer Hall,' whose relations 'with the 
wefe tar'ffroni cordial.^ Hall Ata,s not, apparently) a 
man of any scientffic trainingl^’’^l^ attention \^as first 
'drawn to 'Mesmerism by attending n lecture given* by La 
Fontaine *n Sh'effield, in 1841 or 1842. 'Thereafter he 
devoted himself enthusiastically to the neiv science, and in 
1843 — the yeinwhich saw also the appearance of the Zeisf — 
he started a monthly journal, the Phreno-Magttet, which, 
how’ever, xan for ope year only. In 1844, Spencer Hall-was 
invited by her physician to mesmerise Harriet J^fartineau. 
He did so with corfspicuous success, as told *' by &Tiss 
Martineau in her Letters on Mesmerisnu . .♦ 

In the Phreno-Magnet we come in contact with’the popular 
side of the'njovemenL The men whose writings\we have 
hitherto considfcred were possessed of some scientific attain- 
ments^ or at. least of scholarship and literary faculty. The 
pages of the Zoisi, in particular, were mainly concerned with 
the therapeutic asp^ of Mesmerism, and the other phenomena 
observed, however misinterpreted, ^\'ere still valued primarily 
for their scientific Interest. But the writers in the phreno- 
Magnet were of a different class ; their interests and activities 
were less restrained. Ferv of the persons who contributed to 
its pages were medical men, or, indeed, possessed special 
qualifications of any kind for the study." In the pages of 


, t ZwA v»). iii. p. 3.’ . 

* ItXs,td be notw thal James Uranl wrote in December, iS^j, just befure the 
appduance of the first number, to etpcm bis interest ami sympathy. {PMrena- 
.lAff'w/', p. #5 I 
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the Pkreno-Mapiet, as in the other writings of the period, 
are found numerous instances of community of sensation and 
tra\-e]ling cIair\'oyance, but the records are not sufficiently 
detailed or exact to be of much value as evidence. Spencer 
HaU describes himself as a lecturer on Phrenopathy ; and a 
large space in his ot^an is taken up month by month with 
chronicles of lectures delN’ered by the editor and others in 
various towns in the ' United Kingdom. In a retrospect 
published in December, 1^43, Hall estimated that during 
the past year no 'fewer than three hundred persons had 
lectured and experimented in public in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and America, and this propagandist movement was con- 
cerned primarily, nqt with Mesmerism as a healing art, but 
with the science of Phreno-Mesmerism, or Phrenopathy. 
The ' phenomena on which the new “science” of Phreno- 
Mesmerisnl was founded had been before the rvorld since 
1841 dr 184s. The honour of the first discovery was 
disputed, in America by Dr. Buchanan, Dr. CoIIyer, and 
the Rev. Laroy Sunderland ; and by H. G, Atkinson, 
better known as the, “Mentor” of Harriet Martineau, and 
others, in this countiy,.* ' Dr. Collyef had, indeed, by this 
time (1843) already'ccased to believe, on philosophical and 
anatomical grounds, in the science which he claimed to have 
founded and Laroy Sunderland could at least assume a 
certain quantitative credit in the matter, for he had added no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty new organs to those pre- 
viously mapped out by orthodox phrenologists. Some cor- 
respondents of the Phrem-Magnet bettered this record, and 
related that tliey had already tested and proved the existence 
of nearly two hundred organs.- Amongst these new faculties 
of the human mind which were thus given a local habitation 
we find acquativeness {sic), human nature, insanity, dis- 
contentment, opposiveness, love of pets j organs for shooting 
with crossbow, skating, aerostation, slinging, speating, pulling, 
sculling, and many other manly sports; also two organs 
relating to a deity and a future state respectively. 

Dr. Collyer, who^had been a pupil of Elliotson’s at Uni- 
versity College Hospital, by no means relinquished with his 
belief in mesmero-phrenology his interest in Mesmerism, or, 
as he called it. Animal Magnetism. From the pamphlet 
already referred to we find that he laboured in the United 
States to make it known as a solemn truth, which must 
revolvitlonise the false philosoj^y of the past, and open to 

’ Psychography, or the Emhodtmtnt »/ Thought, by R. JI. ^Collyer, 'kld. 
rwiadclphia, 1843 * Of- p- 52. etc. , 
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man the secret of hnmortality. His title-page is adorned 
with a diagram representing two persons looking into a bowl 
of molasses, with dotted lines radiating from their foreheads 
to a point on the surface of the fluid. The experimcnt'illus- 
trated by this diagram is thus described : The subject uas 
requested by Dr. Colli’cr to look into the bowl, the doctor 
doing the same, '* When," he WTites; “ the angle of incidence 
from my brain was equal to the angle of reflection from her 
brain, she distinctly, saw the rwM^cof.my.tliought at the point 
of coincidence." 

As alread}* indicated, there was little .sympathy betueen 
the medical Mesmerists and the supporters of the Plrer.o- 
The first number of the Zoist, under the heading 
of “The Lecture Mania,” contains some severe reflections on 
the ill-judged proceedings of a certain Mr. Brooks, who had 
been giving popular lectures followed by demonstrations of 
I’hreno-Mcsmerism on persons taken at hazard from the 
audience. -Spencer Hall Is characterised in the same article 
as “a gentleman' influenced by good motives,” but without 
scientific e<lucation. The writer of the article feared that 
the extravagance and want of judgment shown by the 
popular advocates of Mesmerism would prejudice the ^^hoIe 
subject. The fear may hax'c been justified, though to us now 
it seems to matter little whether the advocates of I’hreno- 
Elesmerism taught that the mind expressed itself by means 
of twenty or two hundred organs, or whether the mesmeric 
effluence was demonstrated by radiation from a crj-stal or 
reflection from a b<nvl of treacle. Weighted, however, though 
it was with such dubious theories and disputable facts, it can 
hardly be doubted that in the ordinary’ progress of erents 
the trance and the suggestion-phenomena generally would 
ultimately have won recognition, and that the accessory 
marvels would gradually have dropped out of sight as the 
part played by the Ima^nation in their production became 
more dearly demonstrable. Indeed, in April, zSjC, Gregory 
was able to congratulate the readers of the ZvisP on the fact 
that Sir D. Brewster and others, instead of ascribing the 
trance, anzesthesia, and other phenomena to imposture, had 
now publicly admitted thdr reality, and explained them as 
due to suggestion acting on the impressible organism of the 
sensitive. That having reached this point, the further ad- 
vancement of the study should have been retarded for more 
than a generation was due to tv\x> special causes, the full 
effect of which could not at that time have been foreseen. 

* vcA X. p. f, etc. 
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The discovery in the years 1846-7 of the anresthetic 
properties of ether and chloroform, and their rapidly growing 
use in medical practice, deprived the mesmeric trance of its 
most obvious utility. What effect that discovery had in 
checking the interest which had been aroused in Calcutta in 
Esdaile’s mesmeric clinique we have already seen. If the 
effect was less marked in this country, it was only because 
the practice of operating In the trance was much less common, 
and had excited less attention. But another circumstance 
which did more to discredit Mesmerism throughout the 
civilised world was the gradual spread of the belief in 
Spiritualism, and the absorption by that movement of many 
of those who had been pronounced advocates of Mesmerism. 
Elliotson and his chief associates, indeed, for many years 
resisted the new doctrines, and -In the later volumes of the 
Zoist^ we find several articles dealing with the absurdities of 
the spirit-rappers. But from the outset many of <he leading 
advocates of Mesmerism— To^vnshend, Sandby, ’Gregory,* 
J. W. Jackson, H. G. Atkinson— were disposed to s'ee in table- 
turning and other physical manifestations the operation of 
the mesmeric or neuro-vital fluid; whilst others, sooner, as 
Ashbumer, or later, as Elliotson himself, became converted 
to Spiritualism. In Elliotson’s case the process of conver- 
sion did not stop at this point Before his death he renounced 
his former materialism and embraced Christianity.® Again, 
of the American authors whose names figure so largely in 
the Phreno-Magnet, we find several who were afterwards 
prominent as Spiritualists. 

• So that from causes largely accidental and external to 
itself Mesmerism for a time lost whatever hold it had suc- 
ceeded in gaining on the attention of sober-minded persons, 
and, passed out of sight, until the labours of Liebeault, and 
later those of Betnheim at Nancy, of Charcot at the Sal- 
petrifere, and of Heidenhain at Breslau, once more brought 
the subject into prominence. 

* Especially vols. xi. and xii. 

* Gregory appears to have been all but converted to the spiritualistic doctrine. 

In an interesting letter from him dated October, 1S57, and published in the 
Sjrtrtlual Magaune, JS65, PP.4S1-3, occurs the phrase, “ The higher phenomena 
appear to me to render the spiritnal hypothesis almost ceruin.°' His widow, 
Mrs. 'Malidoiigall Gregory, for many years, until her death in the early eighties, 
held regular spiritualist seances, and her house was a place of meeting Wf the 
converts of the new faith. 

* See oWlnarynotke of EHiotson in the i’nr/, Aug. 3rd,*lS6S ’ ,( 
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man the -wfcl of flnmorl.ility. Ifii tUIc-pape is adorned 
with a di.i{jrajn reprc^n!in« i>eTMTns Inokln^ fnl« a Ixmd 
of jnnI.ysMrs with doitc«I lines raaiatin,'^ from ihcir foreheads 
to a point on the ^urfacc of the fiuld. TIic experiment illuv 
Ir.itcd by thN di.njjrarn is thus dc'CTibed; The subject uas 
requested by Dr. Collycr to look into the bowl, the doctor 
doing the s.nmc. *' When,** he writes; " the angle of incidence 
from my brain was equal to the angle of reflection from her 
brain, fhe libtinclly saw the rwwjyof-my thought at the point 
of coincidence.*’ 

As already indicilctl, there u*.x-. little sympathy bcl«cen 
the medical iMcsmerists and the sunjmrters of the Phreno- 
Metgjttu The first nutnlxr of the Zoitt, under the heading 
of “Tlic Lecture Mania.” contains some .«ev'erc reflections on 
the ilbjudged proccctlings of a certain ^Ir. Urooks '^’ho had 
Ixsrn giving popular lectures follosvctl by demonstrations of 
J’hrcno-Mcstncrisin on persons taken at hazard from the 
audience. ‘Spencer Hall is characterised in the same article 
ns ”n gentleman influenced by good rnotii-es," but without 
scientific education. The writer of the .article feared that 
the extravag.ancc and want of judgment shown by the 
popular advocates of Mesmerism would prejudice the whole 
subject. The fear may ha\-e been jusiifietJ, though to us now 
it .seems to matter little whether the .advocates of Phreno- 
^^csmerism taught that the mind expressed it«elf by means 
of twenty or two hundred organs, or whether the me-.meric 
effluence was demonstrated by radiation from a cr>“stal or 
TcflccUon from a bowl of lrb.idc. Weighted, however, though 
it was with such dubious theories and disputable facts, it can 
hardly be doubted that in the ordinary progress of events 
the trance and the suggestion-phenomena generally would 
ultimately have won recognition, and that the accessory 
marvels would gradually have dropped out of sight as the 
part played by the imagination in their production became 
more clearly demonstrable. Indeed, in April, 1S52, Gregory 
was able to congratulate the readers of the ZotiP on the fact 
that Sir D. Brewster and others, instead of ascribing the 
trance, an.'cslhesia, and other phenomena to imposture, had 
now* publicly admitted their rcalitj’, and explained them as 
due to suggestion acting on the impressible organism of the 
sensitive. That having reached this point, the further ad- 
vancement of the study should have fcwn retarded for more 
than a generation was due to two special causes, the full 
effect of which could not at that time have been foreseen. 

’ Zelst, voL X. p. I, clc. 
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The discovery in the years 1846-7 of the anaesthetic 
properties of ether and chloroform, and their rapidly growing 
use in medical practice, deprived the mesmeric trance of its 
most obvious utility. What eflect that discovery had in 
checking the interest which had been aroused in Calcutta in 
Esdaile’s mesmeric clinique we have already seen. If the 
effect was less marked in this country, it was only because 
the practice of operating fn the trance was much less common, 
and had excited less attention. But another circumstance 
which did more to discredit Mesmerism throughout the 
civilised world was the gradual spread of the belief in 
Spiritualism, and the absorption by ^at movement of many 
of those who had been pronounced advocates of Mesmerism. 
ElHotson and his chief associates, indeed, for many years 
resisted the new doctrines, and -in the later volumes of the 
Zoist^ we find se\'eral articles dealing with the absurdities of 
the spirit-rappers. But from the outset many of -the leading 
advocates of Mesmerism— Townshend, Sandby, ’Gregory,* 
J. W. Jackson, H. G. Atkinson — were disposed to s'ee in table- 
turning and other physical manifestations the operation of 
the mesmeric or neuro-vltal fluid; whilst others, sooner, as 
Ashbumer, or later, as Elliotson himself, became converted 
to Spiritualism. In Elliotson’s case the process of conver- 
sion did not stop at this point. Before his death he renounced 
his former materialism and embraced Christianity.* Again, 
of the American authors whose names figure so largely in 
the Phrtno'Magnti, we find several who were afterwards 
prominent as Spiritualists. 

• So that from ’ causes largely accidental and external to 
itself Mesmerism for a time lost whatever hold it had suc- 
ceeded in gaining on the attention of sober-minded persons, 
and passed out of sight, until the labours of'Liebeault, and 
later those of Bernheim at fsTancy, of Charcot at the Sal- 
p^triire, and of Heidenhain at Breslau, once more brought 
the subject into prominence. 

* Especially vols. si. «nJ xii. 

* Gregory appears to have been all but con>ertetl to the spiritualistic iloctrine. 

Xa. in. WAWJ.-flig ’aVa-. b'.'WJ. hira , vtrf. -uuWfftW, in Vnc 

S}irtlnal Magaitne, 1S65, pp. 4S»-3. waair* the phrase, “ The higher phenomena 
oppait to me to tender the spiritual hypothesis almost certain. IJis widow, 
Mrs. MaViloiigall Gregory, for many yean, until her death in the early eighties, 
held regular spiritualist seances, anil her house was 3 place of meeting (or the 
converts of the new faith. 

* Sec obituary notice of Elltolson In Wak Atorniug Post, Aug. jrd.'iSSS , , 



. ^ CHAPTER IX 

COMMUNITY OF SENSATION 

T he effect whiclj 'the wj-Umps of the Mesmerists of this 
period is likely to produce, on a first readinp is no 
doubt a profound distrust .of human testimony alto* 
pether. The marvellous bchayiour of maprtets, crystals, and 
mesmerised sovereigns, and the I’.rotean rnanifesiathns of 
cIair\*oyancCr seem natdly more credible than old* tales of 
lambs which grew on't^ces, and men whose feet expanded to 
serve ns umbrellas. Ilut a closer examination tends to show , 
that the belief-* of Rcichenbach and the rest were yet, perhap-*, 
not so entirely unreasonable as their opponents Mlievra. 
The phenomena were, as few now doubt, entirely subjcctiv’c. 
Hut if the believers were wronp in seeing in them the 
manifestations of ci nfew phj>ical force,' • their critics were 
almost equally wrong in attributing them wholly to fraud. 
Fraud, no doubt, there was; but it was an accident, and 'not 
the essence of the probJem. It xvas an unjustifiable assumption 
when employed without any attempt at proof in a';case like 
the Okeys ; It became preposterous when 'jjppli?tl to pcrso'n< 
like many of Reichenbach’s* sjcnsitive-s — -men and women of 
position, who'.were not at all likely to lend themselves to 
imposture, merely to humour the folly of a friend and 
colleague ; in the case of the patient who showed no pain 
under the surgeon’s knife the ehas^ was merely ludicrous. 

. But, in. fact, this wholesale imputation of imposture, unjust 
to the subjects of it, was equally unjust to the Mesmerists 
tAcmsejVcb'. inaystfgiir was no a’ou6t not a m<trr of siainTeer 
Deleuze, it might be urged, was only a botanist; Chenevi.v, 
Klliqtson, Rcichenbach, Gregory, and the rest may have been 
visionai-Jes and fanatics. But the fact remains that many of 
them had done good work in medicine, chemistry, metallurgy, 
or some other department of physical science; and apart 
from a certain intemperanra which marked, in some cases, 
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the advocacy of their views — a defect which ^He exampie of 
their critics did little to remedy — there was nothing to be 
urged against the men themsdves. Braid, it has’ been se^n, 
generously acknowledged the care and ingenuity with which 
Reichenbach's experiments had been conducted ; and it is 
Braid who has pointed out the two causes to which mis- 
interpretation of th6 1 results attained was mainly due, the 
extraordinary suggestibility, to wit, of the hypnotic subject 
and the temporary exaltation of the senses in this state. 
Some years later, no doubt, other writers; ho longer satisfied 
with an assumption which was fully as , mischievous, and 
hardly ,more reasonable, than the theofy of the Mesmerists, 
cime to the same general conclusions as Braid. But by that 
time Extraneous circumstances had already obscured the 
interest in% the .subject ; and this change of view^emained 
unfruitful. 

But it may be doubted whether even suggestion and 
hyperajsthesia will explain everything.' Braid’.? cnVn recorded 
results in Threno-Mesmerism. as already pointed o\it, tan 
with difficulty be brought under such an explanation. He 
has shown tlrat precautions were taken to exclude suggestion 
by norriial means ; -and his tentative explanation on physio- 
logical lines was clearly inadequate. If we accept merely 
Braid’s record of his own experiments, and leave out of 
account the enormous volume of similar observations tendered 
by less cautious observers, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that ^he edrious results described may have been in some 
cases due to a mental suggestion supplied by the expectation 
of the operator ; and if rve scrutinise the rest of the " magnetic ” 
or mesmeric manifestations we shall find other evidence for 
th operation, of mental suggestion. That evidence is by no 
means' conclusive. The experimenters were for the most part 
prepossessed with the idea of a physical effluence ; and they 
were not so far ahead of the medical knowledge of theii* day 
as to be fully alive to the possibilities of hyperiesthesia. But 
there are experiments recorded in which the precautions 
described — avowedly taken in order to preclude deception or 
suggestion of a normal kind — ^u’ould appear to have Been 
sufficient to exclude such suggestion even when acting on a 
hyperssthetlc subject. When,indeed, a sovereign “mesmerised " 
by merely looking at it was pick^ out from a number of 
other sovereigns, it may very fairly be said that the qperator, 
who remain^ in the room and \vatched the experinleht,' 
probably gave sufficient indication by gesture or change of 
breathing to guide the sensitive ; similar feats are performed 
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in bur daj'' bj’ professional "thought-readers.” Again, 
mesmerised n ater may have been identified, a? Braid 
suggests, even after the lapse of some minutes, by the smell 
alone. But there are experiments in .which we have to assume 
some grave error in observation or record to make such 
explanations fit the results. ElHotson, for instance, tells us 
that a mesmerised sovereign would send the Okeys into the 
trance ; and that whilst contact of tire coin «dth iron ^vould 
neutralise the iniluence, contact with other metals Iiad no 
efiect ' j- 

“ Nothing,” he writes, "could be more interesting than to see a 
charged sovereign or shilling bing in their hand, a screen being held 
between it and their, head; and as soon vis tlie hand began to close 
and the e>cs to flv, to observe these effects instantly arrested and 
subside when a short iron rod was brought into contact with the 
metal, and augment again when it was withdrawn. I have often 
substituted a. rod of silver or some other metal— for I had rods 
made of various'mctals* precisely similar in form and sire— when it 
was'imposslble the girl could knotvwhich was being used; and in the 
case of a leaden rod I myself should not have kno%vn by the eye at 
the moment, but -to prevent confusion had .put each into a separate 
pocket. The silver, copper, and lead had no neutrab’sing power, 
and therefore never arrested or diminished the effect.” ^ 

A common e.xperiment at this time to illustrate the power 
of” mesmeric attraction " was to mesmeri.^e o particular object 
and let the patient, unawares, come in contact with it 
Esdaile’s j?r-s/ experiment “of the kind .was rfiade , at ‘the 
hospital in ‘Calcutta on a patient w'ho could scarcely be 
supposed to have heard beforehand oT the result anticipated, 
nor were the conditions of th^ experiment — an impromptu 
one — such as to afford much ‘opportunity* for any hint of w'hat 
was expected reaching his mind by normal channels. Several 
gentlemen were present. 

Desiring them to observe, 1 seated m)'self in an armchair in the 
.waitins^^om, placed my hands on each of the knobs at the end 
of the amis, and then breathed on them. I now joined the com- 
pany, and desired them to get the man I should send for to seat 
himself in the chair I had just vacated. The man was brought 
and manceuvred into the chair, where he was questioned about the 
operation he had undergone, etc, and was then desired to return to 
the ward. 

rot. IV. p. 109 * In Townshend's /tvfr i»i d/r/v/rrjrw, pp. 152, 153, a 
CMC IS recordett in ishicb the snisiuve identified various gems held to her foiehend 
concealed-in the hand of the expennxnter. She alleged that She experienced 
fiecuhar sensations from each gem. 
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“He had naturally placed his hands on the knobs of the amT?. 
and now attempted to rise, but stuck fast; and those present will 
not soon forget his look of amazement, firet at one-arm, and then at 
the other, and his bewildered look of inquir)- towards me when 
he found hinrself in such a ^x. 

“ His arms were found to be rigid and insenSible to the shoulders, 
and the finger? were so firmly clutdted upon the knobs of the chair 
that they could not be opened. He was relieved by upward passes 
along the arms ; but for some lime his fingers were in a painful state 
of spasms, which I had some difficulty in dissiparing. I now left 
the room, and made passes along .and breathed upon the floor near 
the door by which he had to return to his ward — the door being 
closed, of course. Returning to the party, I desired him to go away 
• now, and-hc did ; but he no sooner planted his foot outside the door 
than he became rooted to the spot, and was violently convulsed, 
calling upon me to come to him, that he was dj ing. etc." ^ 

Another experiment much relied upon as proving the 
reality of. the mesmeric effluence was the prodiiCtiop tff sleep 
at a distance. In the following ca.se, quoted from ToVns- 
hend's Faels in ^festnens^n, two previous trials on the same 
patient had been Completely successful. In this instance, it 
w ill be noted, we have a double coincidence. 

“Tlie third trial that I made to mesmerise this patient from 
a distance was still more remarkable and decisive. 

“ One eveni:^, when sitting with nly family, die idea occurred to 
me, 'Could I mesmerise Amu M-r—r- there ts I then was, while 
she was in her own house? 'to which I knew she was just then 
confined by slight indisposition. Acting on this thought, I b^ged 
all the party present to note the hour (it was ciaclly nine o’clock), 
and to bear me witness that then, and there I attempted a mesmeric 
experiment. 

“This time I endeavoured to bring before my imagination very 
vividly the person of my sleepwaker, and even aided the concentra- 
tion of my thoughts by the, usual mesmenc gestures ; I also at 
the end of an hour said, ‘I will now awake Anna,' and used appro- 
priate gestures. We now awaited with more cunosity than confidence 
the result of this process. ■ ' 

“ITie following morning Anna made her appearance, just as we 
were at breakfast, eaclaimuig, ‘Oh, sir* did you magnetise me last 
night ? About nine o’clock I fell asleep, and mother and sisters say 
they could not wake me with all their shaking of me, and they w-ere 
quite frightened; but after an hour I woke of myself; and I think 
from all this that my sleep must have been magnetic. It also 
did me a great deal of good, for I felt quite recovered from my cold 

* A’a/iiral and Jlfespieric C/airptjn«fe, fp, it6, itj,'.' 
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. aftCT.it'. After 'a‘ natural &leep I newr feel so much refreshed. 

‘ l\-Ticn I sleep for an- liour in magnetism, it is as if I had rested 

a wliole night.’, |rhese were the trords of Anna M , noted down 

at the time as accurately as possibIc.'’^*‘ 

' In one case oUt of many .cifed by Haddock the cfiect 
apiicars to have been produced Without .the intention of the 
operator., • , 

“On another occasion I t»as*nisWul to induce, the mesmeric 
sleep on a lady for the relief of a rneumalic affection from which she 
was suffering. Finding the cpntinUal stare >et>' fatiguing to my 
eyes, and also expecting to 4 )e called^away by patients, it occurred to 
me tliat if I directed ner to look sieadfaslly'at something it might 
answer the sam’g purpose, and allow me to leave her without 
interrupting the mesmeric action. 1 'therefore arose and took a 
small magnet and suspended it- by a wire from a hook in the 
ceiling. Eminai''va8 in the kitchen, situated %mdcr the room where 
I was opcraling, 'and knew nothing x>f my mbyements. In a few 
minutes the smeU/of burning arrested rny attention, •and T desired 
my daughter to gri downstairs and ascertain the cause. She called me 
quickly to come dotvn, saying that Empia was bn lire. I ran donm, 
and found her wth het ey^, closed, and tdesm'Hsed, and on her 
knees before the kitchen fire, engaged in sweeping the hearth, and 
her apron on <lre from contact with a burning coal that had falleA 
from the grate } but of .the fire she ^vas unconscious, or at least 
she took no notice of it, and her attention was wholly directed 
to a point in the kitchen cdling under where I had been sitting 
in the roonf above. Hawng asked her what she*was doing or 
looking at, she .replied, '-f u^a'nt that magnet.' I pretended not 
to understand her, and said, ‘tVhat m^net ’? The reply 'was, ‘.That 
magnet hanging up there,’ pointing accurately.to its situation.^® 

The phenomena of “Commlfnity of Sensation" are also 
susceptible of explanation as being due to thought-trans- 
ference! In its commonest'form, indeed — the appr^iation 
by the hypnotic of sensations of t^te or smell experienced by 
the person -with whom she was in rapport — it is difficult to 
exclude the possibility that indications may have reached the 
hypermsthetic' organs of sense by normal channels. Most of 
the' eoYh'/e substances m common use. in racf, give oat a 


’ o/. <{!., p, 314. , , 

> Haddock, a«rf ArcAiwur, p. 9*. Sinular experiments ha^e b«n 

performed with success during the last two decades by various Frencli observers, 
of which the most Dotewcuchy’ are those conducted by Professor Janel and 
Dr, Gibert at Ha\te. See Kruut Pktlesefkiqtu, Feb., i8S6; Bevutdt tHyptw- 
'tifme, Feb, l8S8; and Prfieeitngx S. P. P., vol. iv. p. 133, etc, vol. v. 
pp. 4 Z~St elsewhere. 
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sensible odour; and unless experiments of this hipd^^nre., 
carried on at a considerable distanc© and with closed" 
doors intcr\*enmg, or care ’is taken to select substances as 
odourless as common salt (and I can find no record in ’tlie 
witinf^ of this period of experiments conducted ‘under such 
conditions), it seems.probable that the results may be attribut- 
able generally to hyper.-csthesia. The follou'ing case, however, 
recorded bj' Townshend, cannot be thus explained, and even 
though the Mesracrlscr held the subject’s hand, can hardly be 
accounted for by muscle-reading.. Some successful trials of ^ 
the usual, kind with tastes 'and odours had first been made 
\vith the same subject. 

“It now occurred to me to try the experiment nbich B had 

suggested with respect to the tt^lsanccof fornf. With e\ery pre- 
caution, I took up from a tabic, on uhich were many other articles, 
a small square box, .and passed my fitiger over the edges. I, at the 
wme lime, asked the patient, * Otn >ou tell me wl).xt sort of & thing 
I am touching?’ Upon this.Miss T— - made mofions with. her 
fingers, as if she had the object under her own hand, and replied, 

' It is something with edges like a box.' 1 next took into my band 
a chessman, some parts of whiclt went carx'cd in points, and felt 
alternately the car>'ed and uncarved portions of the pieca Between 
these she discriminated correctly, sajing, ‘Now it feels rough ; now 
smooth ’ 5 and alwaj-s before spring she went through the same 
motions of touching with myself. 

“ One of the patient’s sisters, without giving notice of her intention, 
went out of the room and fetched an <^, which she concealed care- 
fully in her hand and gave me from'bdwnd. The patient now said, 

* I feel something smooth .and round.' P^ng urged to tell what it 
was, she said, * I think it is a ball.’ Stretching out my liand behind 
me, 1 wliispcrcd to one of the parly lo hurt me in tfdme way ; I was 
pricked wjtli a pin, when my paiienl started and shook her hand as 
if she felt tlie injury. On being asked what slie felt, she answered, 

‘As if they pricked my hand.' 

“At another time, when I inquired if she suffered in any ^vay, she 
replied, *No, only my feet are very Cold.* My own feet being 
exceedingly cold at the moment, I suspected that her feeling was 
sympathetic. I conjectured rightly, for, awaking soon after, .she 
assured me that her feet were perfectly warm.” * . 

Again, the following observation in the transference of pain 
seems free from objection, and the distance beween ageijt and 
patient was, it will be seen, considerable. Dr. EnglCdue 
WTites in the Zois / : — - 


' Townshend, ep. <it., pp. 69, 70. 


Vol. li. pp 269^370. 
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" In a drinini;-room conlaininjj forty persons tliis ctiJcrimcnl was 
perfomicd, and I.sclett and relate it nere Ixcausc it was not pre- 
arranged. After the patient ind been cmrancixl a gt-ntlcman requestw! 
to speak to nie al the other end of the nxim. He engaged me in 
conicnation, and whilst I was standing with niy hands behind me. 
one of his companions suddenly pash^ the point of a penVnife into 
my tliumb. Immcdiitely the patient* crieo out, and rubbed the 
esacl spot on her own hand which had be£n injured in mine. 
Another gentleman requested inc to accompany him into the librai)*, 
which adjoined the drawing-room. lie cltMcd the dewn., and then 
said, * I wish to tickle your car with the end of a pen.* I requested 
him not to do so for a few mioutes, for 1 have almost always noticed 
that if experiments arc performed in too rapid .succession the ct-. 
pected result docs not take place ; nay, more, 1 have frequenliy noticed 
iliat if cTperimcnts are too much crowded together, several minutes 
may ekipse and the experiment be-comidered a fjjlurci but'afier all 
the cvpectcd result may come out My right car sras tickled for one 
minute. We then entered the drawing-room, and found the patient 
rubbing her left car upon her shoulder and shuddering in the same 
tnanficr that I Iwd, and as every person docs when \he same stimulus 
fs applied ... 

•‘ . . . When my hair was combed in another room, my patient 
expressed great dis^tisfaction, and complained that aomebody nas 
teasing her and pulling her hair. r 

" \\‘hen I used a toothplejt'shc picked her teeth with a pin ; and 
generally she did this on the same side and inserted the pin betw cen 
the same two teeth that I did Tliis, how^cver, was not invariable." 

'Sometimes the same phenomenon was observed in the 
higher senses, as in the foIloM,ing case, recorded by’ Mr. Jago, 
of Bodmin, .and communicated to the Zoist^ by’ Dr. Elliot- 
son. Mr. Jago, it wiB' be noted, suggests community' of 
sensation as’ the explanation ’bf the facts obser\-cd; he 
supposes the sensitive to J?c “seeing with his ey*^.’\ 

“ A person present was asked to put something in a tup, and, 
.without saj-ing what it was, to bring it to me in such a way that I 

tnigbt look in it, but that it would be impossible for Miss 13 to 

see what it contained. The cup was brought on a level with my 
eye. Having looked oter the edge of it and seen what was in it, I 
desired that it might be taken away again; then turning to Miss 

D and placing my finger on the organ of language, I asked her, 

‘What’s in that cup?’ She instantly and without any doubtful tone 
• of voice said, 'Cotton.' It was a little ball of cotton. 

“ Anxious to test this to the utmost, I asked a person to go out of 
the room and put something in a cop and bring it to me that I only . 

I Z^isl, vol. iiL pp. 323, a^4- 
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see wlut was in it, as licfore. Tliis was done, and llic cup 
again placed u^wn the table, which was at the opposite end of the" 
room. Turning to Miss I)— — > I asked her, ‘What’s in it^now?’ 
‘Wafers.’ 'litis was perfectly true. ‘How many are there?' 
•Two.' ‘Wh.ai colours arc they?’ * Green and red.* The l.v?t 
answer is ntost cxiraordinar)'. liy candleUght I thought the wafers 
were u’/if/e .aitd red. M)' question was repeated, ‘ Are you sure that 
one is.crrfnP* ‘ Ves.’ ‘Arc you quite sure of this?— think.' ‘Yes,’ 
she replied rather sharply. Bclie«ng that this answer was incorrect, 

I desired to sec the wafers again; one of them was a delicately 
pale green. 

‘‘ Astonished at these results, 1 requested that the cup sliould be 
placed on ibe table with something in it, as before, but that neither 

myself nor Miss D should be told or lie allowed to sec what it 

contained, 'lliis was done. I then asked, ‘What’s in thAt cup now?' 
She paused as if thinking, and m about a minute said, ‘ I don’t know,’ 

‘ Do you not really know?— think again.’ ‘ Ko; I do not know.’ I 
now directed a person to bring the cup to me as before, that I alone 
might <!e« its contents. This was done, and in such a manner that 

it was impossible for Miss D to look; in fact, during the whole 

of this experiment her head was leaning a little foniards and her^ 
eyes w ere quite closed. Care was taken to hold the oip above the level 
of her forehead each time that It was brought near me, so that had 
her eyes been wide open she could not h.'ive seen what was In it. 

" After I had looked at what had been pul in the cup, I asked her, 
‘Do you know now wh-it it is?’ ‘Yes; it is a thimble.’ This was 
correct. 

“Supposing lier by some inscrutable means to be seeing with my 
eyes, I thought she might be able to describe any object which was 
known to me. I therefore began to question her about that of 
which I was certain she could liavc no previous knowledge. ‘Do 
you know my dressing-case?' ‘Yes.’ ‘ITow many bottles are 
there iri it?' ‘Two.’ ‘Mlut colours are they?’ ‘A white and 
a green.* * Are you sure that one of them is green 7 ' ‘ Yes.’ I 
had considered that- bottle to be Wwr, and therefore supposed she 
had given me an incorrect reply; nor did I until the following 
morning comnnee myself that it was green It is that particular 
shade of green whidi many find it difficult to distinguish from' 
blue. Her answer was right, and though the question was repeated 
three or four times, she persisted in giving me the same reply. 

‘ How many drawers are there in the case ? ’ * One ’ ‘ How many 
locks are there?’ ‘Two.’ ‘What sort of case is it?’ 'Bound 
with brass.’ Had it been brfore her she could not have given a 
more correct description.” 

It is clear that in the latter part of this recoid the metaphor 
of- seeing with the Mesmeriser’s eyes no longer holds good, 
‘If the information given by the subj'ect was not normally 
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acquired — and Jlliistrationi of 'this facuUy arc so numerous 
Uiat It Is diliicTiIfto doubt that In some cases, at any rate, 
the information came through^ supersensoty channels — we 
h.\ve to clealj with 'a s>’mpatliy not of sensation but of 
thought Some of the writers of this j)effod, indeed, franJdy 
recognise the existence of such .a faculty of thought-trans- 
ference, ai Bertrand had Iwforc them.’ ,* 

* F’<jr iMi tnMAnw^ of the ttnil w T’ottiiitifn'!, ef. nt., j'p. 3*4- 3*5- 



CHAPTER X 

CLAIRVOyANCE IN ENGLAND 

T he manifestations of what is known as "clairvoyance” 
present us with, a more difficult problenv than the 
• phenomena of action at a distance and community of 
sensation discussed in the last chapter. As regards the so- 
called clairvoyance of objects at close quarters, or ‘'seeing Avith 
the eyes closed,” there seems little reason to doubt thaj the 
r«ults vouched for’ by so many observers were due, as a rule,* 
ciAer to normal vision under somewhat unusual conditions, 
to deliberate fraud, or -possibly In. rare cases to hyper- 
,,»sthesia of the sense o( touch. In one case, indeed, it seems 
to me clear that the whole of the manifestations were due to 
fraud of a tolerably obvious kind. There was in those days 
a certain Major Buckley— a retired officer of the Indian 
Army. Major Buckley seems to have been an amiable old 
gentleman; with a fondness for taking parlies of young ladies 
'to the opera. His young friends repaid, his hospitalities by 
rnanifestations of ’ a very surprising kind. Their specialty 
was reading mottoes in nuts bought at the confectioner’s — 
ihazel-nuts or walnuts, the natvirai contents of which had been 
replaced by small sweetmeats ahd a piece of paper bearing 
a motto, .thfe hole in the nift being filled in apparently with t 
chocolate. Major Buckl^' himself seems to have been 
. convinced of the genuinen^s of these performances ; and so 
were some of the persons who witnessed them. ElUotson, 
though obviously suspicious, allow-ed accounts of the experi- 
ments to appear in the A detailed report by 

Ashbumer of a series of experiments at which he and Lord 
Adare assisted allows us to see how the feat was probably 
accomplished. The young women who >Yere the seers had . * 
no doubt brought with them some nuts which had been ‘ 
previously opened and resealed, and contrived during the 
.proceedings to substitute thdr own prepared ^nuts for those., 
brought by the jn\estigators. At any rate^It would appear ^ 
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that opportunity \Vi^n a^in and Pgain in the first series of 
experiments jafTorded for such substitution ; and that when 
the nut.s were marked, so as to prevent substitution, the 
experiments proved inconclusive.* 

J-lon’cvcr, Major Rucklcj''s experiments were not tj'pical. 
They do not seem to have been accepted generally by those 
interested in the subject nor— which is certainly curious — 
docs this particular form of .ctair%'oyancc appear to ha\T: 
found any imitators outside I{ucfcle>''s circle. Jiut there were 
many subjects both in France and England at this time %'ho 
claimed, or on whose behalf the claim was made, that they 
could see near objects when their eyes were closed and 
firmly bandied, or .when placed in absolute darkness. A 
well-known case was that of Rfdllfi Pigcaire, whose 
claims were e.\amined by the. Academ)' of Medicine In 
Taris, in i837,wilh negative results.. At Plymouth, in 1846, 
the clain.’Oj'ant powers of a boy of fifteen, Thomas Laycoclc, 
were investigated by a committee of twelve responsible 
■persons, who after plastering and bandaging his eyes,', 
expressed themselves, by a large majorit>’,‘ as satisfied that-’- 
his alleged power of supersensuous vision was genuirte.* 
Towmshend* minutely describes similar performances on the 
part of a subject of his own, a French boy named E.' A., and 
adduces tbe testimony of se\-eral independent observ’ers. In 
all these • cases— and the>' are but samples — many.of the 
results, i 7 s described, seem hardly susceptible of explanation 
by the exercise of the normal senses. Townshend's subject, 
^pr instance, is de«crjbed a.s seeing objects in absolute dark-, 
ness, or when held at the back of hb head, or' bghind a 
screen. Most commonly, however, the object to bC'Seen was 
heid in front of In's eyes, wJueb ^vere assumed to be securely 
bandaged, and the interposition tjfra screen, a variation in the 
angle at which the object was held, or the addition of a 
further covering to the subject’s head, interfered with success. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in most cases the process of 
seeing with the ey^ shot had some relation to the normal 
organs of \nsion ; and it is not difficult to suppose that the 
few' apparent exceptions referred to were due to malobsei^’a- 
tlon or the neglect of essential precautions. As regards the 
singular freedom of vision possessed by youths whose e>'es 
were in appearance securely bandaged, the experience of the . 
'S. Pj R., as already stated, has shown that, with some 
persons, at any rate, a very small chink at tbe side of the 
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nose suffices for the purpose of vision ; and that there is 
practically no means of ''blindfolding the eyes, withoul 
injuring the patient, which would preclude the possibility of 
vision by this means.* '• - ' _ • 

The most notable success, in this kind of clairvoyance was 
attained by a young Trendiman, Alexis Didier, who was 
brought to this country’and exhibited by one Marcillet,whom 
Elliotson and others vouched for as a gentleman of high 
character and undoubted integrity. ' Alexis was, apparently, 
in the first instance thrown into a deep trance ; his eyes were 
then bandaged, generally ^as follows: a pad of leather would 
be placed over each eye,’and'then a handkerchief would be 
tied diagonally across; over all a third handkerchief would 
^ be tied horizontally, and the Interstices would be filled up 
with cotton wool, In these circumstances he would play 
Aartt! with great skill and rapidity; would know not only 
his own cards, but frequently those in his ad%'ersary's hand as 
well ; would play correctly ivith his own cards face do^v^- 
^vards on the table would frequently, by request, piqk out 
any named card when the whole pack '-was face downward. 
Further, he would — though generally with his eyes un- 
bandaged and merely 'dosed —decipher words written in 
sealed envelopes, describe the contents of closed packets, and 
read words and sentences several page's deep in any book 
which might j)e presented to him. 

• That the art by which these marvellous results were 
achieved was not that of the ordinary conjurer seems toler. 
ably clear. Indeed, in 1847 Robert Houdin himself, having, ^ 
at the instante of the Marquis de Rlirville, paid two visits to 
Alexis ’ at which he played ^cartc in the usual fashion, pre- 
sented a"book in which Alexis read half a line some pages 
in ad\-ance, and received other proofs of the clairvoyant’s 
powers, testified " qu’il est tout a fait impossible que le hasard 
oul’adressepuisse jamais produiredescfretsaussimerveilleux."* 

As against conjuring of the familiar kind, Houdin’s testimony 
is no doubt conclusive. As against the view here suggested, 
that the "clairvoyance” of cards and sentences in closed 
books, and so on, was probably to be explained as due to 
pretemormal acuteness of vision, or of touch and vision, con- 
ditioned by the hypnotic trance, it is perhaps not so con- . 
dusiye. No doubt Houdin, as a trained observer, if his 
attention had been specially directed to this possibility, 

•• ^ Scealioxe, eh3p. V. p, 74, and references there giveo. ’ 

l>es i^nts, Js. E. de Mimllc. Paris, ibS4. rtJ ^edition. Vul. i. \ 

pp. 18-32. 
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would have'" been better qualified than most persons to 
■ pronounce judgment upon it. But this acuteness of vision 
here supposed is a 'distinct thing from the rapid and com* 
prehensive glance, the result of long training, which is,; as 
• we know from Houdin himself, , a' part of the conjurer’s 
equipment, and might well pass .for - incredible even with 
ah expert obsefYer whose • experience had lain in o'ther 
directions. 

/ As to the actual rheans by which the results were achieved, 
'the accounts we possess are not sufficiently detailed to enable 
us to determine. TTie exact position of Marcillet is rarely 
mentioned ; -the proportion of faitufes to successes js hardly 
ever recorded, nor the nature of the fa’iiures. The table. is 
described, ifidescribed at all, merely as "a card table,^' pre* 
sumably, therefore, wth.onlya slender strip of polished' 
surface. In one case, indeed, tve learn that the cards'wefc’' 
highly glared,? but we do not know if this «'as usually^the • 
ca.se,' or ^whether ^lexis.had other opportunities of seeing^ 
the cards by reflection from a polished surface. Nevertheless^ ‘ 
from the descriptions of'flie performances given by manv 
observers in the Zoist itself and in the periodical literature i 
of the time,' we can gather some indications of the probable 
modus optrandi} In any case, the bandaging could not ha'vp 
been accepted as satisfactory. But a wniter in the Moming 
Chronieli tells us that he had himself been bandage'd by a 
friend in die same way, and had managed to rend distinctly. 
;It was noticed, moreover, by several persons ■ that r Alexis 
‘contorted his face both during and after the process .of 
'bandaging'; f. that he frequently touched or fiddled with 
the bandages ; that he held the objects to be looked at Jtt 
curious angles, and changed their position, a.s if trying to get 
’a better view. Envelopes and closed packages .%vou]d'be 
carried, for instance, to the stomach or the top of tlvj head. 
Further, the card-playing appears to have been the only form 
of experiment which was pretty uniformly successful. Even 

1 Zeist, Tot. ii. jx 495. ' 

. ’ S« espedully Z^nt, rol. K. pp. 393-409; <77-529 1 th* tniJ. on the 

'vhole, im^rtial account I7 Dr. rdftw, F.ius., in the Laneti, AoMfl 3r'k 18445 
a Ictlet in the MtrytiHg ChremeU, June sStb.’iS^i, spieil “No Co : the 
Timet, June 2Sth, 1844 S Tuner, Jafy 27th, and 'obserjuent JafM j 

various articles itl^the for 1844 anil' 1845, etc. For an awunt of some 

later sances, given at Brighton in 1S49, •?« Animal,. Ve^elism, hy Eilwin 
J>e, u.Tt. (hondoa, 1S66}, asri Zeae, roJ. lit pp. gse/feff. l>r. hf>rl»s (afler* 
wards Sir John Forbes) published hb acdrant of tan sitimCT with Alexis, aUrt 
aceoonu of expenments wtlh Adolphe Didier sold other so^calleil clairvopints. In 
a amal] volume, /Vtufra/ifm t/ A/eatm JZeinurittn (LonJon, >84 5), whlui should 
1^ reail t>y all intekesteCt in the subject. , ' , 
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here there were many failures, but the failures seem to have 
predominated over the successes in other^. cases. Again, 
Alexis appears to have selected the passages which he was 
to read from amongst a large number presented to him. The 
contents of sealed envelopes could not be ifead in the hands 
of a sceptic ; the seal must be broken, and the contents 
shown to a sympathetic. witness. ‘Marcillettwas present in 
the room throughout • the performance, and some of the 
numerous bystanders, not actually. Confederates, were 
friendly and indiscreet.* ‘Of all the feats, that of reading 
the words several pages deep in a book* was the most 
.'strongly suggestive of t’riclfeiy. This appears .not to have 
been attempted, as a'rule, until Alexis had already read some 
words on the open page, the book in hts hand, with the text 
•covered by a piece of paper or a handkerchief placed there 
'.•.by, himself. - Alexis would then separate a number of pages 
f/from ten to -one hundred and fifty, holding them vertically 
' before him, and offer to read some word? on a particular 
.part of the page several pages further on. It is not stated 
.dn'any account which»I have seen whether AlexiS' or the 
tjkudience chose the particular spot on the page, but it is 
certain that Alexis could not indicate with even approximate 
correctness the number of pages deep. In one case the 
desir^ words were found eighty and one hundred and fifty 
pages further on respectively. 

If this were all that Alexis had t'd show, v\’e sholiln perhaps 
be entitled -to wonder. at the simplicity* of the numerous 
witnesses — la\vyers, medical men, members of parliament, and 
others — cited in the Zeist, who vouched for his’^rformances. 
•But there *are two considerations which give us pause. In the 
first place, though it would have* been difficult to prove this 
eVen 'at the time, and, of codrse, no certain proof is now 
possible, there are indications .that his trance weis genuine.® 
And if genuine, if is penriissibic to suppose, though the 
knowledge which he displayed had apparently been acquired 
by the exercise of the known sroses, that he himself was 
innocent of deception in the matter. In the second place, at 
every sdance, together with tl^is display of conscious or 
unconscious ju^lery, there occurred instances of “ travelling 
clairvoyance” and thought-reading, which, if not genuine 
involv^ deception of a more hazardous arid complicated 
nature. Of course, fraud is the first explanation in a case of 

f • See Sir J. Forbes’ observations on this point (<•/. cit.). 

1 * On tbeoihtJ hand, Sir J.Fort>estipp.ni.,p,5l)wnlesthat it wasnot proved I 
nor erea probable, that the mesmMicstatewQs genuine. • ' ' ^ 
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this kind. Alexis \vas a professional— he received on some 
occasions as much as five guineas a stance; and there is no 
strong imprObabilityJn the assumption that the respectable 
M. Marclllet n-aS a conf^eratc.. And perhaps the most 
probable, though not necessarily the correct, explanation of 
his card-playing performances, is -that of deliberate fraud 
When, therefore, Alexis correctly described a medal enclosed 
In a casket co\'cred w ith paper.and sealed, wc suspect that he 
may have succeeded* in opening the casket unobserved, or 
tliat the lady who had brought it .may have imprudently 
revealed its contcnb> to those about Jicr.’ Or take the 
following incident, the account of which >is compiled from 
notes made by tlic then Lord Adarc (fathcr’of'the present 
Earl of Dunraven) of a sitting witli Alexis, which took place 
on July 2nd, 1844, at the house of M. Dupuis, in Welbeck 
Street. A corresponding, but ratlier fuller and more dramatic 
account of the incident is gi\xm by the Rev. G. Sandby, in a , 
letter to the Medicul Times, dated July 8th 

"Colonel I.lewcll)'n, who was, I bchcic, rather sceptical, produced 
a morocco case, something like a surgical instrument case. .^Vlcxb 
took it, placed it to his stomach, and said, ' The ob|ec; is a_ liard 
substance, not white, enclosed m something more white than itself; 
it is a bone taken from a greater bwxly ; a human bone— yours. It 
has been squrated, and cut so as to icatc .a fiat -side.' v Alexis 
opened t^ie case, took out a piece of bone wrapped in silver paper, 
and said, ‘The ball struck here; it was an extraordinary, tall in 
effAt ; you received three separate injuries at the same moment j 
the 'bone was broken in three pieces; you were wounded latly 
in the day whilst enfeged in charging the enemy.’ He also 
described the. dress of the soldiers, and w-as right in all these 
. particulars, liiis excited the astonishment of all the bjstanders, 
especially the gallant Colonel. This account is dimm up not only 
from my own notes, but from Colonel Llewelljm’s statement made 
after the se^ance, and from a xvriften accoxmt given me by a lady 
who was sitting dose by.”® 

On the hypothesis that the information given was normally 
obtained, we must suppose that Colonel Llewdlyn w-as a 
garrulous old gentleman, who had betrayed his swet to 
someone in the room at the time; or that JIarcillet or 
Alexis had by some means acquired beforeJtand knowledge 
of his history, and of his intention to attend the seance 
Neither supposition can, of coursP|be dismissed as altogethri- 
improbable. . r - • , 

* Ztisl, vol. 11. p. 5r6. * 2 ai 3 t, »ol. ii. pp. $10, 511. . •, 
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Or, to turn to examples of the so-caUed "travelling clair- 
voyance,” when we read that on one occasion Alexis gave to 
Lord Frederick Fitz-Clarence a minute description of his 
visit to St. Cj'T from Paris two ‘days before the stance, it is 
natural to remember, even though Lord Frederick himself 
thought '• nothing could be much more e.vtraordinary,” that 
his lordship was probably a well-knocvn figure in Paris, and 
his journeyings matters of common report' When we hear 
how the clairvoyant, sitting tq London, described, ;nt the 
request of Dr. Costello, an operation for lithotrity which the 
doctor had performed at Clifton two or three days before, 
we can but regret that the date of Dr. Costello's visit had 
apparently been arranged with Marcillet beforehand® 

Again, the Rev. Chaunccy Hare Townshend relates that he 
. paid a surprise visit to Ma'rcilkt In passing through Paris in 
October, 1851 ; Hunt Alexis gave, in the trance, a surprisingly 
minute and accurate description of Townfhend’s house at 
Lausanne, its garden and surroundings, and even the subjects 
of the pictures ^hanging in the salon; passing on to give 
an equally circumstantial inventorj' of the narrator's house 
in Norfolk Street, London ; of the maidservants there, the 
horses in the stables, and other details.’ 

The obvious remark on a case of this kind is that 
Townshend was a well-known wTiter on Mesmerism ; that 
it was practically certain that he would at some time or 
another come to see Alexis; and that it would possibly be 
.worth while for Alexis and his agerits to "get up” as many 
facts as possible in connection with him, in order to afford 
a convincing proof of supernormal faculty. That the 
description of the maidservants in the house in London, 
and the grey horse in the stable with sores on its flanks, 
applied accurately to the time of the stance w'oiild only 
prove, on this hypothesis, that Alexis’ Intelligence Depart- 
ment w^ up to date. It is true that this explanation 
becomes more and more difficult as it has to be applied to 
a wider and wider circle. But though successful clairvoyant 
descriptions of the kind appear to have been given at every 
sdance, the reports which we possess are mostly at second- 
hand, or insufficiently detaHed, and the names of persons 
concerned are frequently Tiot given. Occasionally, as in the 
case of the seance at the house of the Rev. Thos. Robertson 
on the 9th July, 1844, we have a full account, drawn up 
shortly after the event by «ne of the principal witnesses, which 

' «' * PP- 417-9- ’ July 27, 1844. 

. , » zTtfi//, vol. IX. pp. 405, 406. . . »•' 
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rev'eals an amount of correspondence which cerfainiy cannot 
be attributed to ch^ce.* But a stance with Alexis, as in 
the case cited^ appears to have been a kind of levde attended 
by some thirty ,or forty persons, so that he had considerable 
chances of utilising any Information which he might have 
surreptitiouslyjacquired) and the supposition that his display 
,of apparent clairvoyance was, in fact, to be so explained, 
i though it certainly implies the possession of highly, trained 
confederates at)d singular good .fortune in the chance "of 
sitters, is not perhaps ttJ be summarily dismissed./ It is 
interesting to remark (hat Afe-xis himself expressly •dis- 
claimed any assistance from -spirits in 'the. matter.® ' . 

The hypothesis of a Private Inquiry agency-^ not un- 
reasonable in the case of a prbfessional clairvoyant, u’ho 
received comparatively large sums for his performances— Is 
more difficult to apply t6 the numerous other cases recorded 
the , literature of tills period. There are,, for instance,^ 
several striking reports in the Zw/ of the clairvoyance of a'' 
young \Voman named Ellen Dawson, -a patient of, a London 
surgeon named Hhnds, who’ discovered the. faculty, in her 
by accident, and apparently allowed a 'lew privile^d-persons 
to witness it in operation. But 'something could ho doubt 
have been gleaned by a cunning and unscrupulous person 
from the gossip of sen-'ants, and in nearly every case a wide 
margin must be allowed for misdescription on the part-bf 
the narrator of the rharvels.’ - 

The following account, however, bj- the late Professor 
dc' hforgan is worthy of consideration, partly because 'of 
the intellectual distinction of the recorder, partly because 
there is no obvious source from which the information could 
have been derived : — 

^ “I have seen a good deal of Mesinerisro, and have tried it 

myself on for the removal of ailments. . . But this is not the 

point. I had frequently heard of the thing they call clairvoyance, 
and had been assured of the occurrence of it' in my ovm house, 
but always considered it as thing of which 1 had no evidence 

; ' vol 11 PP- 510, 5*1, . • ..... v. 

, ® Catpenter, who aclcndcd some seances wtlh Alexis, noliced how, whilsi 
he was 'thiBkinj; njoud' (sccordisf; (0 hix frlentU} Injl 'fL<hinjj',or 'ptrarong 
(aecoriliog lo unbclicrcrs), he was helped by the informition he pleaned from . 
the unconscious pronijilings of his qiustionees.'' \Mttmtritm anJ i/tnlualitPi, 
etc., (1877). p. 77.) ' ^ , . . • , 

* One of tJie best aceonnts of Rlfcn l>aww«(* cl 3 *r»o>-aBce h given. In the 
Zinf, »ol. 111. I’p. a 39 - 4 b. bBfunfortim/tdy Mis* Uojic. who telU the »tor>-, 
had taken her^ahl with her, snil tfloft ^ Ihefacls piren could coaeeivabfy hate 
been itcrired ftom this source. ' * 
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direct or fwrsona!, and wlilch I could not admit till such otdence 
came. , 

“One evening; I dined .ni a house aliout a mile from my own — 
a house m which my wife li.id nesTr been timt. I kft it 

at lialf {last ten, and was in my own house at a r ju-irter to eleven. 
At my entrance my wife said to me, * U'e ktn't bttn afl(r 
and told me tlut a little giil whom she mesinenscd for'epileptic 
fits {and who left her cured), and of whose cLiirvoyance slio had. 
told me other instances, Itad. Irecn desired in the mesmeric stale 
to follow me to -■ — Street, to — — *s hoosc. 'flie thing look place 
at ‘a few minutes after ten. On hearing. the lume of the street, 
the girl’s mother said— , 

“ * She win never find her tray there- She lias never been so far 
.away from Comden Town.’ 

“The girl in a moment got there. ‘Knock at the door,’ said my 
wife, ‘I cannot,' said the girl; *wc must go in at the gata' (The 
house, a most unusual tiling in London, stands in a garden; this 
my wife knfw\nothing of.) Having made the girl go in and knock 
.at the door, or simulate, or whatever the people do, the girl said 
slic heard .voices upstairs, and being told to go up, crclaimed, 
.‘U’hat a comical house! there arc three doors/ descriling them 
thus.’ (This was true, and is not usual in any but large houses.) 
On being toM to go into the room from w lienee loiccs came, she 
uid, 'Now I see Mr. de Morgan, but he luis a nice coat on, 
and not the long coat he wears here ; and he is talking to an old 
genilein.in, and there is another old gcsiUman, and there arc 
J.tdjer3.^ lliis was a true description of the party, except that llie 
bther gentleman was not eld. ‘And bow/ she said, ‘there is a 
lady come to them, and is bepnning lo talk to Mr. de Morjjin 
and the old gentleman, and Mr. de Morgan is pointing at yOu 
and the old gentleman is looking at me.’ About the time indicated' 

X liappeticd to be talking with my host on llic subject of Mesmerism, 
and liaving wimtioncd what my wife was doing, or said she was*' 
doing with the little girl, he said, *Oli, my wife must licar this/' 
and called her, and she, came up and Joined us in the mannir 
described. The girl then proceeded to describe the room : stated 
that there were two pianos in it. There was one, and an orna- 
mental sideboard, not much unlike a pianoforte lo the daughter 
of a poor clianroman. That there were two kinds of curtains, 
white and red, and curiously looped up (all true to the letter^, 
and that there were wine and water and biscuits on the table. 
Now my wife, knowing that we bad dined at half-past six, and 
thinking it 'impossible that anything but coffee could be ort the 
table, said, ‘You must mean codec.’ XXie girl persisted, ‘Wine, 

• water, and biscuits.’ My wife, sUII pereuaded that it must be 
coffee, tried in ever)’ way tp tead her witness, and make her say 

' ; ‘'Ailittle itiagram is pven o( these floors (she'couateU.IIiree, but iojicatej 
wore) in Ihe teller,— S. E. tie M. ' ' 
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co^(e.^ But Still the girl persisted, * Wne, water, arid biscuits,' which 
was literally true,” it not being what people talk of under tiie lume 
of a glass of w-ine and a biscuit, which means sandwiches, cake, eta, 
but strictly wine, water, and biscuits. 

“ Now all this taking place ■at twenty minutes after ten was told 
to uie at a quarter to eleven. tWien I heard that I was to have 
such an account given I only said, ‘Tell me all of it, and I will 
not say one word * ; and 1 assure you that during the narration I 
took the most especial care not to utter one syllable. For instance, 
when the wine and water and biscuits came up, my wife, perfectly 
satisfied that it must have been Coffee, told me how {he girl.per-- 
sisted, and enlarged opon it as a failure, giving parallel instances 
of cases in vvhidi the daJr\0)-ants had been right .in all things 
but one. All this I heard without any interruption. Now that 
the things happened to me as I have described at twenty minutes • 
after ten, and were described to me as above at a quarter" to eleven, 

I could make oath. The curtains I ascertained next day, for'I 
had not noticed them. Ulien my "wife came to sec the room she 
Instantly recognised a door, which she had forgotten in her narra- 
tion. < 

“ All this is no secret. You may tell whom j-ou like, and give 
ny name. What do you make of it? Will the never-failing doctrine 
of eoincidenct explain it ? . . . . 

“ 1 hiv^ seen other things since, and he.ard^ many more ; but 
this is my chief personal knowledge of the subject.” 

The letter is unfortunately not dated, but the, events re- 
corded arc obviousfy ,of no very’ distant date. Afrs. de 
Morgan, the editor of the memoir, gives the year as 1849, 

, and adds the following note: — 

“ 1 heard \t.e. from the entranced girlj all about the house and 
’ fumiture, eta, before the girl told me what was going on.' Sfr. de 
Morgan has represented it to Mr. Heald as occurring after, and it.is 
.quite possible that I told him in jhis order. But I never heard of 
this letter until after his death. — S. E. de Md’^ 

Cases such as that above recorded — ^arid there are manj- 
similar accounts in the Zoist and elsewhere — can of course 
be explained, on the assumption that the record is corT«t, 
by the hypothesis that thoughts actually present to the mind 
' of the sitter are telepathically* conv'eyed to the subject. But 
there are many narratives vvbich, taken at -their face value, 
would force us to go beyond thIs*e.xplanation. It is not of 
course always possible to assure ourselves that the facts were, 
written down at the time, and when this was not the case 

' ATtmeir tf'Ausustut tie A/orgai, by hi* wife, S. E. «3e Morgan, j83s, pp. 
ao6-8 
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large allowance must no doubt be' mad? for imaginative 
embellishments and suppression of erroneous details. Tlie 
following narrative, however, by Professor Gregory, written 
in December, 1851, and relating to events which took place 
seven months previously, appears to have been based on 
contemporary records. Professor Gregory describes a visit 
paid by him to a friend in a torvn about thirty miles from* 
Edinburgh. He tliere met a lady who had been twice 
mesmerised by his friend and exhibited considerable clair- 
voyant powers. At Gregory’s request, thjs lady — who was 
personally'unknown to him— jjegan by giving him a minute 
description of his own house in Edinburgh, and then of his 
brotlier’s house, -fiear the same city, and his brother's occupa- 
■ tion at the moment. The details given proved on inquirj’ to 
be correct. Gregory then continues ; — 

“I now asked \her to go to Greenock, forty or fifty miles from 
where we were (Edinburgh was nearly thirty miles distant), and to 
visit my son, who resides there with a friend. She soon found him, 
and described him , accurately, being much interested in .the boy, 
whom she liad never seen nor heard of. She saw him, she said, 
playing in a field outside of a small garden in which stood the 
cottage, at some distance from the town, on a rising ground. ^ He 
was playing with, a dog. I kne\v there was a dog, but had no idea . 
of what kind, so I asked her. She said it was a Lirge, but young 
Newfoundland, black, with one or two white spots. It was >ery 
fond of the boy and played with him. ‘ Oh,’ she cried suddenly, 

' ‘ it has jumped up and knocked off his cap.’ She saw in the garden 
a gentleman reading a book and looking on. He- was not old, but 
had ivhite hair, while his eyebrows and whiskers were black. She 
took Wm for a'clergyman, but said he was not of the Established 
Church, nor Episcopalian, but a Presbyterian dissenter. (He is, in 
fact, a clergyman of the highly respectable Cameronian body, who, 
as is well knoirn, are Presbyterians, and adhere to the covenant.) 
Being asked to enter the cottage, she did so, and described the 
sitting-room. In the kitchen she saw a young maidservant preparing 
dinner, for which meal a leg of mutton was roasting at the fire, but 
not quite ready. She also saw anothey elderly female. On looking 
again for the boy, she saw him playii^ with the dog in front of the 
door, while the gentleman stood in the porch and looked on. Then 
she saw the boy. run upstairs to the kitchen, which she observed 
with scffpi^ was on the upper Boor of the catts^ (which r"? is)* afid 
receive something to eat from the servant, she thought a potato.’ ' 

“I immediately ivrote all these details doivn and sent them to 
the gentleman, whose answer assured me that all, down to the 
minutest, were exact, save 'th^ the boy did not get a potato but a 
' small biscuit from the cook. The dog was what she described; it 
■ did knock off the boy’s cap at the time and in the place mentioned • 
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• ' 
lie liimsclf Mas In llie garden srith a IkkiI: looking onj there was 
a Jeg of mutlon roastipg and not quite ready ; th^re was an elderly 
female In the kitchen at that time, although not of the household. 
Kvery one of which facts was critirely unknown to me, and could 
^ not, therefore, has'e lioen pcrcci\«l by tliought-reading, although, 
•h.nd-thcy been so, os 1 have already stated, this would not have 
been a less wonderful, but only a dl/Terent phenomenon. 

. " I shall send you another case for yoiir next number. The abo>e 
case 1 regard as a very satisfactory one, inasmuch as I did not know 
beforehand that I was to try any otperiments at all. and had never 
seen the lady before. 

' • "I remaiii* eta, eta, 

" 1 ^. 1851.** • “Wiluasi^Gregorv.* 

» Many cl.ntr\’oj'ants at thn period were applied to, with 
success, to trace lost and stolen property'. Several cases of 
the kind are recorded by Dr. Haddock of-hls subject, Emma, 
h young woman in his employment as a domestic ser\'ant 
One case attracted considerable attention at the ' time • A 
sum of £630 sent by post to Messr.s. Airowsmith, of Bolton, 
had disappeared. Arrow.smitlfs cashier, Mr. Lomax; believed 
that he had paid in the sum to the bank, but the bank 
denied ‘ alt knowledge of It, and a search n hlch'^ was made 
at Lomax'.s instance pros*ed unsuccessful. In this dilemma 
M^srs. Arrowsmith and Lomax called oh ’ Dr.' Haddock 
to consult hia clairs'oyant On being given the envelope m 
which the money’ had been enclosed, ste Is reported to have 
described accurately* tlie. appearance of the missing papers — 
t\vo banknotes and a bilbof exchange — and the pocket-book, 
in which Mr. Lomax had placed them on receipt. She 
further described how they were handed In at. the bank 
counter, and finally' said that she saw them in an envelope 
M-ith' other papers, in an inner room at the bank. In conse- 
quence of her statements Mr. Arrowsmith went to the bank 
‘and insisted on a further search ; and the missing notes and _ 
bill %vere ultimately found amongst sdme old circulars, eta, 
on the mantelpiece in thb manager’s* private* room.* Of 
course, in -this instance thd cl.airvoy'ant' may' hive merdy 
reflected IVIk. Lomax's owri surmises as to the'dtspi^I of the 
money^: and this, explanation is no doubt still possible in the 
cases where a‘ thief was indicated and stolen property' 
recovered through the agency of clmrvoyanca For despne 
the assurance to the 'contrary pveh' by* the persons who _ 

> vof ii. pp. 4^3. 4 * 4 - , ' 'k'b 1 - ujj > . ' 

* Bolton ChrotuU, Sef4. &h, l 849 '- Tl« acraunt is repnaieJ m Hadiock s 
Somnoltnn a&l Psyehtism, pp. } 
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consulted tlie clairvoyant, it Is permissible to suppose that 
a latent suspicion in their minds may have inspired the 
sensitive’s utterances. But the.accurate and detailed descrip- 
tion of the missing property itself, of the manner of the 
robbery, and of the personal appearance of the thief,, alleged 
to have been given in tivo or three cases, is very remarkable,' 

The Instances given 'in this and the preceding^ chapter may 
be taken as favourable samples of the evidence for thought- 
transference, and clairvoyance afforded by the writings of the 
English Mesmerists. Whilst, no doubt, insufficient in them- 
selves to prove the existence 'of such faculties, ‘it will 
perhaps be admitted that, iri the light of more recent 
evidence to the same effect, it is difficult summarily to reject 
these records as the result of malobservation or inaccurate* 
reporting.* ^ ' 

■ > ’ ' 

* See Sfr/iti4fism and Psychtistn, pp. II5-17. Z»ist, vol. vi 5 , 95-IOI, And vol,’ 

xiiL'sa In the Ust case the body of a dfotnxd woman is alleged to have been , 
traeed by the eUin9}-ant. . • ' * 

* A itriUng instance of Inaccurate reporting i* furnished by Miss ^^arUoeAU. 

In het Luitrx m ijetmerim she retites that a vogue report tad come on Sun- 
day, October ijth, 1S44, to the house at Tynemouth uhere she was then lodging, 
that the boat in which n cousin of her chirvo}'aot subjKi, Jane, was soiling tad 
been wrecked. On (h^ Tuesday evening no authentic news as to the fate of the 
uilots HmI, according to Miss Moitiaeau, reached the house up till 8 p.m. At 
that hour a sfance was held, and the entranced Jane gave the 3 «yful news itat 
all on board w*ere saved, except one boy, and (tat the boat which rescued them 
'Has a'foreign one. At the very hour. Miss Martinrau ddds, when this intrlli* 
grnee Has taing drihered !n her siiling-toore, (he sailor's mother, who had come 
fn after the commencement of the seiner, and without (ne knowledge of Miss 
Slartlneau and her circle, was telling the same stoly in the kiteheo, tno Rimrs 
below. ' In hU lUustratims 0/ Altdem Jlhfmtrum Forbes shows, on the 
tvidence of a local doctor and of one of the witnesses At the s6uice, thit the 
good new? was actually known m the house three hours before the silting. 
Miss Martineau’s deafness may haie accounted for Uie misunderstanding. ■ In 
her AutoiffpvfJty (edition of 1S77, vob ii. p. 198) Miss Martmeau, referring 10 
Forbes’ action in the matter, orates that sne holds a legal declarstion which* 

*' establishes (he main fact on which the somnambute's story of shipwreck was 
attempted to be overthrown.’* Bat she gi«es no particulars, nor Attempts to 
refute Dr. Forties’ exposure in detail. 
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' ■ ANPREW JACKSON DAVIS AND , THE ^ ; 
UNJVERC^LUM > 

O F the mesmeric propaganda in America we have 
already cauglit a glimpse through the pages of the 
Phreno-Magnet} Collyer, with his bowl of treacle, 
^and Sunderland, with his hundred and fifty T^irenological 
organs, seem to have fairly represented the movement. 
Though here and there \vt hear of medical men employing 
the mesmeric trance for therapeutic purposes, br for opera- 
tions; there was in the decade 1840-50 no school of,.mMica] 
hypnotism as in France Germany, and England ; nor any 
organ at all comparable to the Eocf/ and* the various 
Continental •periodicals to which we^ie had occasion .to 
refer. Th 5 phenomena of the somnanibullc -trance seem 
indeed to have becbme generally known m America at about 
the samo^time as in England, r^. from /83S. 'onwards ; but 
in -the former country there was no convert of conspicuous 
ability and recognised standing in the scientific world to form 
a school, or win e\'en such measure of recognition as fell to 
■ th'e share of Elliotson and his circle in England, '• Tlife 
propaganda rested thefefore mainly in the hands of 'popular 
lecturers and preacliers f and the medical men who concerned 
themselves in the matter were not specially qualified either 
to investigate such a subject for themselves, or to impose 
their views on others. All the miters of the time belies’ed, 
or had believed, in phrenologj'j though Collyer, as we have 
seen, had within a )’ear or tw’O recanted his views, and 
Sunderland was soon to repent him of his intemperance in 
cerebral geography. 'And, again with the exception ^ of 
Sunderland, all seem to haw bellefed in the transmission 
of a physical effluence from operator to subject as the «use 
of the trance and the more dubioiw phenomfena associated 
• ' Serax//, p|>. I?9, »3». 

*54 
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with it. Indeed, a large portion of the various treatises 
published at this time Is devoted to vindicating the prior 
claim of tlieir respective authors to the discovery of the true 
system of phrenology, and to in\-enting new names for the 
hypothetical effluence. Amongst these writers were several 
whom we shall meet with later in the history of Spiritualism. 
Thus the Rev. J. Bovee Dods, author of St.v Lectures an the 
Philosophy of Mesmerism} afterwards published his views on 
'the stance manifestations, attributing the \vhole of them to 
the- operation of "vital electricity.”* Dr. J. S. Grimes, 
'Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Castleton Medical 
College, by whom tlie subject of Mesmerism was aftem'ards 
introduced to the notice of A. J. Davis -and his neighbours, 
explained the phenomena -of the trance as due to 'the 
influence of a subtle fluid, for which he proposed the name 
Etherinm, his conception of which Is not distinguishable m 
some aspects from the modem conception of the ether. But 
Grimes’ theory had some features peculiar to itself. 'He 
supposed that the motions in the Eiktriwn which produced 
the trance, whether initiated by another organism or an inani- 
mate object, 'always returned on themselves, like the galvanic 
current, in a closed clrailt. Further, in his theory the trance 
and all that belonged to it were symptomatic of disease, 
resulting from disturbed equilibrium in the ethereal currents. 
He also assigned a large part in the productiop of the phen- 
omena-to the ."credencive” faculty. The action of drugs 
at a distance and claiiwoyance were ascribed to the direct 
influence — tlvrough the Ethenum — of e.xternal 'objects on 
the imperfectly insulated nervous system of the sensitive. 
Grimes had invented a special system of phrenology, and 
a ‘new name for the science of Mesmerism, to wit, 
Etheropatky} j ' - 

Dr. J. Rodes Buchanan, still living (in 1899)’ to instruct and 
encourage a new generation of Spiritualists, had issued about 
1843 a “Neurological” map, giving an entirely new distribu- 
tion of the phrenological organs. But it was not unjil 1854 
that he published a complete exposition of his s>-stem of 
Neurology, or Anthropologj'.* Beside the re-classiflcation'of 
the phrenological organs, his thief contribution to science was 
the theory of Nervanra, a subtle emanation given off from 


- ' New Yoik, 18+7. . * Sec eivajv. vi, book ii. 

* ElhiroUsy and the Pht tna Pkiluophf af Mtsmernm and Atape Fhqutnce 
etc. Boston anO LonJon, 1850. ' Seemd edition ; the first had been publuhed 
some years previously. * ^ « Iledied in igoo. 

’ OullhftefLtclurttOHtkeNeUTobgiMSyitemtfAhthrop}U^,atdiK9vtrtd 
denanst’ated, and lau^kl m tSqi and Ciaeincaii, iSlt ’ 
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the nm'ois s>'slcm, \vhfch clifTcrct! not only for each individual, 
but for each organ. Nrrvaiira, as lUichaiian cxplamc<l it, 
,stoorJ in the scale of materiality midway. between electricity 
and caloric on the one hand and will and 'consciousness on 
the other, being indeed the mediating link between the two 
■ sets, of entities. Like other mundane forces, it could be 
transmittcd‘*from one organism to another througli nn iron 
bar ; but it was .so far akin to -the purely spiritual energies 
that by means of the Ntnaura radiating from the anterior 
and superior cerebral centres “an individual operates upon 
.’a nation and transmits his influence through succeeding 
centuries.”* ^ _ ? '■ ’ 

. . Huchanan also started in the early /iflies a Jcurttal of Mdn, 
which w'as originally, as we learn from Brittan, to have taken 
.'th6 place of the Shthiriah}. but seems ultima'tcly to have been 
rlcvptcd mainl}* to the e.vposition of the science of XcuroJogj'. 
Records of the Spiritualist movement, however, and the stance 
phenomena found hospitality in Its columns, ns is testified 
by the fr^uent references to It in other periodicals. ‘ 

The one figure at this time which, by rea.son of superior 
common sense, stands out from the group of belie^-ers in 
phrenology and ner\'e»fluids was the Rev. Laroy Sunderland. 
Uom In' 1804, Sunderland bccamtf at. the age of nineteen a 
revivalist .preaclier, and had the gratification of seeing his 
congregation profoundly affected by his fir.'st sermon: some 
• prostrate and grOaniagon the floor, some stpiting their breasts'/ 
in an agony of grief, others crying aloud and clapping their 
hands in .ecstatic joy.* He soon became an ardent Aboli- 
tionist,* and in 1835 started a paper called the Walchvtan, 
which ran until 1842. In 1839, hmvever,*he first had his 
.attention c.illed to the mesniCTic trance ; he made e.\periments 
for himself, succeeded in obtaining the usual phenomena, even 
to th6 extent of inducing onsstliesia for surgical operations,® 
and firially, in June, 1842, founded 'a p^iodical called. the 
Magnet^ in which he propounded a 'novel'- theory, of the 
subj’ect. ‘We have already seen something of Sunderland’s 
contributions to the science of Phreno-Mesmerhm. It is fair 
to say, however, that he Soon saw that he bad been. mistaken 
in attaching any weight to the j>hrenological -demonstrations 

> 0^. cit., p. 194. ' * See Tilegrt^ Paftrs, vol. lii. p. 4S9. 

* 7 hi Trami and Cemlittivi Phtnamtna, by Laroy Sondetland (Chicago, 
186S), p. la. (The copy no* before me was Sanderland’s own.) The accoont 
which follows of Sunderland’s h&.an 4 work, p taken, unless otherwise stated, 
from this book, or trom tllo coluaMis of Mic'^piritaat Warld (ind Spiritual 
Philasaphtr, * See his Jint^•Sla^le^y Mannal. New York, 1857. 
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on the heads of entranced persons. The whole subject of 
Phreno-Mesmcrism is completely Ignored in his paper the 
Spiritual Philosopher (1850-*), and in hvs work on The ^ 
Trance (1868) he briefly on‘ns his mistake* So, in his' 
theories of the trance he was misled at first by various 
phj'sical analogi’cs. lie discoursed on tlie magnetic nature ’ 
of living bodies and the polarity of the cerebral organs, and, ’ 
was disposed to explain somnambulism as a result of nervous' 
induction.- But notwithstanding these earlier extravagances, 
Sunderland apf>cars to' have bem one of the soimdest and 
most cautious investigators of his tiraa He shares, indeed, 
with,Jlra{d the honour of having recognised in his. later' 
writings— and, it ‘would seem, independently — that all -the 
phenomena of the trance could be explained without fluid' ’ 
or aura or effluence of any kind, as being simply results 
of the subjwt's own mental reaction to suggestions supplied 
by the voice or gestures of the operator, or, tn some cases, 
by the patient himself. When the suggestion came from 
without,' it was an es-^ntial condition tiiat a. relation should 
ba\*e been previously established between operator and sub- 
ject; but that relation he conceives as consisting in the 
Subject’s own anticipation or apprehension of certain results. 
This process Sunderland calico Pathethni. In his work on 
The Trance he thus formulates the principle of Pathetism : 
"When a relation* is once establish^ between an operator 
.‘(or any gK-cn subst.mcc; real or imaginary, as the agent) and 
'his patient, corresponding changes may be induct in the 
nervous .system of the latter (awake or entranced) by sug- 
gestions addressed to either of the external senses."* Through- 
out he seems to have been clear that the assumption of an 
effort of the will on the part of the operator being a necessary 
condition was, generally speaking, as gratuitous as the as, 
sumption of a fluid; and showM. that, in many cases,' the 
results followed, riot on the will of the operator, but 'on the 
expectation of Ihe p’atient. He allowed, how'cver, that in rare 
instanced, when a relation between operator and subject had 
been previously established, effects could be produced by 
mere volition on the part of the former. Agreeably to these 
views, he rejected as unproven and superfluous the magnetic 
and electric analogies comrfionly <:mployed amongst his 
contemporaries to explain the vitw.phenomena; and frankly 


Of. ca., p. SJ. 

’ Scchis early articles qttOled in pp. 3, 166, 

95 - . . » ■ 

* Of. til., p. 19 ; see also foSi^um, Iqr t^^anc author. Boston, 1S47. 
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the nervou ‘5 ^stem, which differed not only for each individual, 
but for each organ. Nervaura, as Buchanan explained it, 
, stood in the scale of materiality midway, between electricity 
,and caloric on the one hand and^will and consciousness on 
‘ the other, being indeed the mediating link between the two 
sejs of entities. Like other mundane forces, it could be 
’ transmitted 'fn^m one organism to another through an iron 
bar ; but it u'as so far akin to -the purely spiritual energies 
that by means of the Nervaura radiating from the anterior 
and superior cerebral centres “an individual operates upon 
;a, nation and transmits his influence through . succeeding 
centuries.”* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. . Buchanan also started in the early 6fties a Journal of Mein, 
which was originally, as we learn from Brittan, to have taken 
. Ithe place of the Shekirialir. but seems , ultimately to haw b^ 
dev^ited mainly to the exposition of the science of Neurologj'. 
Records of the Spiritualist movement, however, and the stance 
phenomena found hospitalitj' in its columns, as is testified 
by the frpquent references to it In other periodicals. • 

The one figure at this time which, by reasson of superior 
common sense, stands out from the group' of, believers in 
phrenology and nerve.flulds was the Rev. Laroy Sunderland, 
Bom in 1804, Sunderland becamef at.the age of nineteen a 
revivalist .preacher, and had the gratification of seeing his 
congregation profoundly affected by jfiis first sermon : some 
* prostrate and grOaning on the floor, some smiting their breasts '• 
in an agony of grief, others crying aloud and clapping their 
hands in .ecstatic joy.’ He soon became an ardent Aboli- 
tionist,^ and in 1835 started a paper called the Watchman, 
which ran until 1S42. In 1839, however, 'he first' had his 
attention called to the mesroCTC trance; he made experiments 
for himself, succeeded in obtaining the usual phenomena, even 
to th6 extent of inducing .aniesthesia for surgical operations,® 
and filially, m June, 1842, founded 'a periodical called. the 
Magnet, in which he propounded a ‘novel’ -theory, of the 
subject. 'We have already seen something of Sunderland’s 
contributions to the science of Phreno-Mesmerism. It is fair 
to say, however, that he otoo saw that he bad been mistaken 
in attaching any weight to the,phrenological demonstrations 

* Op. (It., p. 194- ' ’ See Jebsrafh t^prrt, vol. ui. P. 489. 

* The Trayiee end Cerreteiive Phenemene, by Laioy SanaeiUnd (Chicago, 

186SI, p. 12. ("nie copy no* bef.ne me was Sunderland's own.) The account 
which follows of Sumlerland’s hfe .ao 4 wort, is taVen, unless otherwise slated, 
from this boot, or from the eotuimis of th^'pptrittiat it'arlj and Spintua/ 
Philetephrr. * pSteXii Anti-Slasitrf ttannal. New YorL, l 8 j 7 . 

* The Trance, pp, 137, 159; etf. 
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on the heads of entranced persons. The-whole subject of 
Phreno-'Mesmerism is completely ignored in his paper the 
SpiriitKd Philosopher (1850-1), and in his work on The, 
Trance (1868) he ’briefly o\Vns his mistake.^ So, in his' 
theories of the, trance he was misled at first by various • 
physical analogies. He discoursed on the magnetic nature ' ' 
of living bodies and the polarity of the cerebral .organs, and- * 
was disposed to explain soiAnambulism as a result of nervous 
induction.- But notwithstanding these earlier extravagances, ■*■ 
Sunderland appears to' have b^n one of the soundest and 
most cautious investigators of his time. He shares, indeed, 
with, Braid the honour of having recognised in his. later'' 
writings — and, it would seem, independently — that all -the 
phenomena of the trance could be explained without fluid' 
or aura or effluence of any kind, as being simply results 
of the subject’s own mental reaction to suggestions supplied 
by the voice or gestures of the operator, or, in some cases, 
by, the patient himself. When the suggestion came from 
:without,'' it was an essential condition that a, relation should 
have been previously established between operator and sub- 
ject; but that relation he conceives as consisting in the 
Subject’s .own anticipation or apprehension of certain results. 
This process Sunderland called Pathetism. In his work on 
The Trance he thus fbrmulates the principle of Pathetism : 
‘’When a relation* is once established between an operator 
.'(or any given substance, real or Imaginary, as the agent) and 
' his patient, corresponding changes may be induced in the 
nervous .system of the latter (awake or entranced) by sug- 
gestions addressed to either of the external senses.” * Through- 
out he seems tojiave been clear that the assumption of an 
effort of.the will on the part of the operator being a necessary 
condition was, generally speaking, as gratuitous as the aS, 
sumption of a* fluid ; and Showed, that, in many cases^ the 
results followed, riot on the will of the operator, but on the 
expectation of ihe patient He allowed, however, that in rare 
instanced, when a relation between operator and subject had 
been previously established, effects could be produced by 
mere volition on the part of the former. Agreeably to there 
views, he rejected as uiipro\'en and superfluous the magnetic 
and electric analogies comrftonly employed amongst his 
contemporaries to explain nhe vital.phenomena; and frankly 

5* 0/. «/., p. 52. • ,, 

* Sec his early Brlictesinlhe/iywrf, quoted pp. 3, 166, 
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intfmaicd that Rcichcnbach's vaunted tlcmonstrations were 
probably to Iw attributed to iinaKi'nation alone.* 

Hut the man in thes: c,arly j-cars wlio ua^ destined to play 
the most important part In the future histnrj*' of'Spirttualiim 
was Andrew Jackson Davis, 'flic prophet of the .N'ew Dis- 
f^nsallon was Ivjrn in i8eC, in a small rural township in the 
• Stale of New York, and In 1838 moved with his parents to 
the town of I'oujjhkccpsic, in the .■lame State, from which 
pl.icc lie takes his name as the J-' roufjhkccpsic Seer.’’ . Ilis 
father was paft wca\-ef and part ••■hocmakcr, and eked out his 
profits fromuhose two trades by litrinij himself out in the 
summer'as a farm-labourer. Both parents appear to ha\e 
.Iiecn honest and respectable; but his father, according to liie 
son's account, was shiftless and for many jrars givrn to drink. 
The young Andrew J.ackr-on Was nppvcntly an undersizcfl, 
delicate boy, with \-cry little education, and in childhood of no 
conspicuous ability, in 1841 he tras apprenticed to shoe- 
maker named Armstrong, and worked at that trade for about 
two years. In the autumn of 1843 considerable interest was 
aroused in I’oughkccpslc by a series of lectures on Animal 
Magnetism (lclberc<l by JVofessor Grimes; and n tailor 
named I.cvingiton succeeded In December, of that >“ear in 
entrancing young Davis. Thereafter, until August, 1S45, 
Davis w-as constantly magneli>cd by Levingston. and practised 
under his guidance as a professional <lairvoyant, giving tests, 

. and especially pre.scrtbmg for diseases. In March, 1844, 
according to the account given by bim'^lf, he wandered awaj- 
Into the countrj' for a considerable distance under the guidance 
of his inward monitor, and fell into n spontaneous trance, 
during which Galen aod Su-edenborg appeared to him in 
a churchyard and instructed him concerning his mission to 
■-mankind.* In the following year, in the course of a pro- 
fessional tour, he made the acquaintance of Dr. L)'on, a 
physician then practising at Bridgeport, Conn., .and of the 
Rev. William Fishbough. Later in the same year he ap- 
pointed these two gentlemen to act as his magnetiser'and his 
scribe respectively, and to assist him in the inditing of certain 
lectiire.s on philosophy to be delivered . in the clairv-oyant 
trAnce,* The three accordingly took lodgings in' Neu- York, 
where Davis continued to practise as a medical clairvoj-ant, 

^‘in on article m the S/)ir}i »>/,r(>oL it p. 134) SumlertanJ gives u dear 
. e^i'osilioci of his views un Reichenbachs work. 

* 23 S- 4 S- ' „ , , 

’ Davis hat! alreaily publl^hed in Uie same year (1S4J;. apparently bciore his 
falling m ■uilh Lj-on and Fishlioi^h, «ome Lxtturts en Clatrmaintness, See 
footnote iielow, p; tfi?.. This publicatSoo Is nrrt mentioned In the Mii/aiitgra/ij’. 
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passing- into the trance on the av’erage twice daily. The 
lectures were actually commenced in November, 1845, ex- 
tended over a period of fifteen months, and were published 
in the summer of 1847 in the shape of a large octavo volume 
of nearly eight hundred closely printed pages, under the title 
of Ths Principles of Nalttre, Her Divine Rnelations, and A 
Voice to Mankind. The method of production was as 
follows: Davis, having been thrown into .thfe trance state 
by Dr. Lyon, proceeded 10x1101316 his discourse -a few words 
at a time. Each utterance was repeated by Dr. Lyon,- and 
only then written down by FishboUgh. The scribe, in his 
introduction to the book, dated July, 1847, assures us that 
the 'whole book was written down exactly as dictated, the 
only alterations made, according to his explicit statement, 
being a few corrections in grammar and occasional removal 
of v'erbal redundancies or slight emendations to make the 
sense less obscure. It is obvious, however, that the peculiar 
process of dictation employed, by which the trance utterance ' 
was filtered through the minds of two educated persons 
before reaching tlie public, gave opportunity, not merely for 
correction vof crudities of expression, but to some extent 
for the guidance of the argument. There seems no sofificient 
reason, however, to dotibt the good faith of those concerned ; 
and there were many witnesses, Including some persons of 
note, who attended the lectures from time to time and counter- 
signed the rep‘ort.s, so that it seems probable that the book as . 
wc have it is substantially in the form in which it was dictated 
by Davis. ' • 

Amongst those who had frequently attended the circle 
while the ‘Revelations were being dictated, and who had taken 
a warm Interest in the-young seer, was the Rev. George BUsh, 
of New York, Frofessor of Hebrew in the University and* 
a well-known Swedenborgian. It was very largely to Bush’s 
advertisement of the work that the favourable reception which 
the book met w’ith on fts first appearance was due Bush 
vouched for the good faith of the author and his circle, and 
for the fact that the clairvoyant on more than one occasion 
had digressed from the main current of his discourse to answer 
impromptu questions put to him as tests ; and he further gave 
a most enthusiastic .account of the nature of the book itself 
•Thus he writes : “Taken as a whole, the work is a profound 
and elaborate discussion of the philosophy of the universe, and 
for grandeur of conception, soundness of principle, clearness 
of illustration, order of arrangement, and enc>'clopa;dic range 
of subjects, I know no work of any'single mind that will bear 
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away from It UiV palm," And, again: "The manner In the 
scientific dcpartmdnt k ahvaj’s calm, dignified, and con- 
cili’atorj*, ns if far more disposed to accuse than to Censure 
y the errors which It alms to correct ; whilst tJic style is ca^, 
J fldwing, chaste, appropriate, %vlth a certain ■'indescribable 
simplicity which operates like a charm on the reader.”* 

The work was published In December of the same j'car 
(1847), In England, by John Chapman, who thought it 
necessary hlmwlf’to write a Preface cxplanatoiy* of the nature 
of the book, in which he quotes Dash’s etilog)', and adds Ids 
owm^ testimony, In a manner haitlly less impressire, to the 
moral value tind scientific insight of the Ixiok,* He found 
the philosophy of the Rcvelatiotis was alHetl to the teachings 
of Kant, Fichte, ScheIJing, and Hegel ; whilst the scientific 
conceptions therein advocated were confirmed b>' the views 
enunciated bj* Goethe, Oken, and the evolutionists generally, 
and recent discov-eries in astronomy. The aim of the work 
wks e.valted, and the style and thought alike impressive and 
' dignified. ■ 

Jt is with a certain diffidence that one approaches tlie task 
of appraising a work of this character ; it is no light matter to 
essay ‘in die compass of a few paces to offer an adequate 
summary of the. great Harmonia! Philosophy, of which this 
book coqtaln^ the germ, a philosophy for, which Its author hai 
.not found complete expression In some tliirty volumes. But 
Uomc account, at any rate of the contents df this book, must 
' nevertheless be attempted. The book, as indicated in the 
triple division of the title, is divided into three parts ; and it is 
on the second part, '* Nature’s Dmne Revelations,”- that the 
indiscretion of the seer's admirers has caused attention to be 
chiefly concentrated. Bush speaks of it as ” 6 ne of the most 
■finished specimens of philosophical argument in the English 
* language/' It opens as folloivs: — 

“In the beginning the^UnivcrcccIum was one. 'bobndless, un- 
definabl^ and unimaginable ocean ,Of liquid Fire 1 ' The most 
vigorous and ambitious ' rmaginalioii .is*’ riot'* capable of forming 
an ad^uate conception of the hfeight and depth and length and 
breadth thereof. 'There was ont vast e.'cpanse of liquid su^tance. 

It was without bounds — inconceivable — and wih quaUu« and 
essences incomprehensible. 'Tlus «was the driginal^ condition of 
Matter. It was without Tornis, for it was but Form. It had not 
motions, but it was an eternity of Afotion.i .vlt was without parts, for 
it was a Whole. -Particles did not exist, but the ^^’hole ivas^ as cne 

* Bruf «uilims 'and KtviftO ef " Yh* Prt»ctfles ef dfahtre^ etc. London, 
John Chapma’o, 1S47. • 
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PatHcle , There were not suns, 6ut it va<i one Eternal Sun. Tt h.ad 
no beginning, and it was ^\ithout eni It had not length, for it was 
a Vortex of one Eternity. It had not circles, for it was one Infinite 
Circle. It had "not disconnected power, but it was the very essence 
of all Power. Its inconceivable magnitude and constitution were 
such as not to develop forces, but Omnipotent Power. ' 

“ Matter and Power were existing as a Whole, inseparable. ‘ The 
Matter contained the substance to produce all suns, all worlds, and 
systems of, worlds, throughout the immensity of Space. It' contained 
tire qualities to produce all things that are existing upon each of 
those worlds. The Power contained Wisdom and Goodness, Justice, 
Mercy, and Truth. It contained the original and essential Principle 
that is displayed thrpughout immensity of ‘Space, controlling worlds 
and systems of worlds, and producing ‘Motiori, Life, Sensation, and* 
Intelligence, to be impartially disseminated upon their surfaces as 
Ultimates.” * ‘ • 


From these opening sentences the entranced clairvoyant • 
traces the evolution of the universe— or, as he terms it, Univet • •' 
ealum—~hy a gradual process ^of diflerentiation into vast 
systems of .suns, moving in concentric circles of inconceivable 
magnitude round the Great Eternal Centre, “predated with 
the immutable eternal e-ssence of divine Positive Power." 
Thereafter, descending upon details, lie gives a description 
of the'particuUr solar system of which we are members, and 
of the gradual progression and development tlirough the'? 
geological cycles of our omi planet, ending up with a sketch '* 
of the first appearance and early history of the human race, 
and of its. future in the spirit world. 

His scientific competence for the stupendous task he essays 
may be 'judged from the folloaving extracts. Here is ah. 
account of .the first appearance of living organisms on the ■ 
‘nascent planet ; — ' 

“Chemistry will unfold the fact that Jig/it, when cohlmed in a 
certain condition and condensed, will produce watef, and that water 
thus formed, subjected to the vertical influence of tight, will produce 
by its internal motion and further condensation,* 3- gelatinous sub- 
stance of the composition of the spirifer, the njctfton - of which 
indicates animal life.^ This again being decompose .and -subjected 
to evaporafion, the 'piccijntaied parikles w’hic'h sBll. remain will 
produce putrified matter similar to earth, -which will produce the 
plant known as the fucoides. It is on 'the result of this experiment 
(the truth of which, as alxJve.represented, can be universally ascer- 
tained) that rests the prolJability, though not thd absolute certainty, 

* Op. riV. (ihitty-fourth Am«ric«n edition, Jloston, 1876), pp. lai, uj. 
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( t)f the truth of the descnptioD which I am about to give concerhing 
^he first form possessing life.”* 

^ , Or take, again, this ^remarkable 'extract from, a description 
of the marine, fauna of the Old Red Sandstone period : — 

' • "The-radiata and articulata, in their progi^sion, now begin to 
■ assume .the f6nrl''of the scaipion [stc^ and insert, between i^hich 
the fuci determined upon by geologists sustains an intermediate 
position. Jhe’ seas at this time were inhabited by annelidans and 
scarpion fishes! the ultimate of which represents nearly the shark 
■’Cand sturgeon. The annelidans were a species of sea-woim, still 
to be found upon many coasts and coves, where stones and other 
bodies of. concealment exist. Of this class there are two kinds 
— llie white and red, the first of which is hermaphrodite, sustaining 
an intermediate position between the lowef t^-pe and the higher, in ^ 
which the serpulabecom^ visible.”* t 

•I . - i 

Or;, again, this description of the Oolite; — . ’ 

'V "'No stratification has attracted so much attention among geolo- 
gists as this. For’ it represents a formation as resulting from the 
decomposition of previously existing plmts, animals, and hiollusca; 
together Vith the deposition pf solutions of existing substances upon 
the land and in Ihe water; and the whole renders thii stratification 
altogetiier mj-sterious and incomprehensible. It is kno«T) Uiat lime 
in various /proportions enters into this formation; but the cause has 
not as )et'been discovered which could possibly unite the substances 
of the previous formations with the living substances of the earth, i 
' and render the whole an aggregated stratification. , And by passing 
the substances of the various oolite beds through chemied processes, 
alumiru and other substance^ will be discovered ; hot as naturally 
inherent ingredients, but as a-rondensation of the dissolved particles 
of previous formations.”* , ^ 

Again, he describes the ichthyosaurus as inhaling through 
“ an adipose branchxe ’’ an atmosphere which consisted of 
“ carbon, nearly counterbalanced by oxy'gen ” ; * he accounts 
for the Occurrence of fossil shells high , up [on rnountain 
sides as due to a general rise in the lev^el-of the or^n, 
“caused by the expansion of previously* condensed particles 
composing the water”;* ainb^he e.xplams as’ formed out of 
sea-water “ by. a strange and peculiar chemical process.’’® 

Buf his admirers claim that he anticipated Adaths and 
Leverrier in thq discovery of the planet .Neptune; and it is 
certainly buri^us ' tlia't ^tn ’ a lecture committed to ^IS. in 

* ‘ O/. tU., p. 337. ■* I’a®ea43. * * 7 ®- 

‘I'iEeSSj.’. • 243, 344. * TageJI*. 
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t March, 1846, he does gh*e a ‘fairly detailed description of an 
eighth planet' ^ ‘ 4 

This is the first patt of his account ; Its density is four- 
fifths of water. Its diameter it is unnecessary to determine. ' 
Its period of .revolution can be inferred analogically from' 
the period in which Uranus traverses its elliptic arid almost 
inconceivable orbit The atmosphere of the. eighth planet 
is exceedingly rare, containing little oxygen, but being 
mostly composed of fiubrine and nitrogen.*’'^ The first 
of these statements happens to be approximately correct, 
so' far as modem science has succeed^ in determining the’ 
matter ; but as the figures quoted apply with equal accuracy^ 
to tile density of Uranus, Neptune's nearest neighbour, the* 
coincidence is not. perhaps, very remarkable. The last state- 
ment, it need hardly he Said, is prepdsterous. 

. But if there are hny who still think that Davis’ description , 
'gf an eighth planet is sometbme more than it lucky, shot,'' 
thiey will have to explain howTt comes about that-'in his. 
account of the planetoids he goes not a whit beyond the popti- ' 

. lar knowledge of his day. Four planetoids— Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta— were then commonly known,*. Astrono- 
mers now reckon many hundreds. But Davis enumerates 
four only, and the account which he gives even of these is in 
some respects glaringly»incorrect 
This second part of the book includes also a detailed * 
^description of the various planets of our system and their 
inhabitants, Vegetable, bestial, and human. Towards the end , 
he gives an account of' the relations of man with the world 
of spirits, and a description of the six spirit spheres and 
their societies, and concludes with the following prophecy : 

“ It is a truth that spirits commupe with one another while 
one is in the body and the other In the higher sphere^--.and 
this, too, when the person In the body is unconscious of 
the influx, and hence cannot be convinced of the fact ; and 
this truth will ere long present itself in the form of ^‘living 
demonstration, apd the world will hail with delight the 
ushering in' of'th'at era when .the interiors of men will' be 
opened, and the spiritual communion wU be establi^ed 
sucli as is now being enjoyed by the inhabitants' of Mars 
Jupiter, and ‘Saturn^* . • ’ 


•v, ‘ P’* of by* the »cluil discovery of 

the planet Neptune until Seplemtwr, 1846. * r • ■ * PapB-je? ^ ' 

* A fifth, Astrea, had actually diseprered In the previous j 4 iir (iSa?) but 
prolably ne the {liseorery had not penetrated to Poughkeepsi*. ' * ^ * 


IQi THE PEDIGREE .OF SPIRI'I’UALISJP 

Tlic first pnrt;,or the Jjook, ‘'JVincjpIes of NVitore," con- 
tains nn involvctl, ^oriiy, and often unintelligible or self-' 
contradictory exposition of a sptem of mystical philosophy, 
of which space will' not. permit even a brief analysis. But 
the leading notes are that the universe Is one great whole; 
that "^thc W'hole is a vast Machine operating uncessingly by 
an inherent principle of perpetual action”; Uiat there i'? thus 
nn eterpal progression from lower to higher; that this pro- 
gression moves on spiral lines ; that matter and spirit difier as 
finer frofn coarser ; tliat, the Universe being truth may 
be.“.t lx; attained rleducti t cly by mastering general prindplcs ; 
that it is, In fact, so learnt by the clairvoj'ant, who ascends in 
trance to tlic world of the Real ; that there is .a vast system of 
correspondences, or analogies, throughout the universe; and 
that things in general arc arranged in scries of threci Thus,* 
to quote Davis'- oivn illustration of correspondences, d^rees, 
and series, in the human body we have the Head as the Cause, 
the Che.st as the ElTcct, the Abdomen ns the End or Ultimate. 
We have the mouth, the stomach, and the intestines as another 
seriqi; or, again, we hare saliva, gastric juice, and bile; or 
blood, lymph, and perspiration. So in the mineral world 
we find “interior, mediatorial, and e.'ctcrior forms”; in in- 
diLstry, farmer, mechanic, and manufacturer. Whilst, in the 
ideal State the legal, m^ical, and clerical professton.s “are 
. a trinity forming one Whole, which corresponds to Wisdom.”* 
Wb'th this key the secrets of the vniverse may be unlocked. 

In the third part, “A Voice to Mankina,” is set forth-a 
rather crude Socialism, ending up with a scheme for the 
saU'ation of mankind the organisation of societj' into 
phalanxes of Co-operators. 

As regards Davis’ attitude toward the Christian theologj’, 
it should be added that in the J^eve/a/torrs he goes through the 
books of the Old Testament — or, as he calls. it, "the Primi- 
tive History" — seriatim, and endeavours to''show that thej- 
have no title to exclusive or infallible inspiration ; and of 
Christ he explicitly speaks, alike in this and in his later 
works, as a great moral reformer, but not in any special sense 
divine. . 

' not e<?sj'f<7 ^ The 

mistakes, indeed, where the nature of the subject admits of 
the statements being put to the test, are frequent, gross, and 
palpable, and many passages, as already shown, are pretentious 
nonsense. In its treatment of fJrilosophical themes the style 
is for the most part wordy and diffuse, and the meaning 
’ - ’ q#. nse., p. 77a 
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.elusive beyond the tolerated usage of philosophers. Sut 
nevertheless, at its Jsest, there is a certain stately rhythm and 
grandiloquence which partly explains the favourable irapres- 
sioti produced on Bush, Chapman, and' others. And whilst 
the book is obviously the work of an imperfectly educated 
man, Its qualities are more remarkable than its defects. 
Viewed merely as an effort of memory, it is a stupendous 
work to ha\’e been produced by a man less than twenty-one 
years of age, whose few months of schdoling had barely 
sufficed to impart the be^arly elements, and whose life had 
been mainly spent, since Aildhood, in working hard for his 
living. His later occupation as a professional clairvoj’ant no 
doubt gave him more leisure for study, but it is denied by 
those around him that he made use of his opportunities. His 
‘ friends, indeed, not 'unnaturally gloried in the deficiencies of 
his education as tending to enhance the maricl of his trance 
utterances, and Davis himself protested that up to that time 
he had read only one book in his life, a romance apparently, 
called the Three Spanieirds} But the Re\% A. R. Bartlett, 
who knew him intimately from 1840 to 1S45, />, In tlic three 
years immediately preceding the dictation of the Ra'elathnSy 
says thsit ‘Mie possessed an inquiring triind— I oitxI books, 
especially controversial religious works, which he always 
preferred, whenever he could borrow them and obtain leisure 
for thcic perusal. Hence he was indebted to his individual* 
exertions for some creditable advances which he made in 
knowledge."* Davis, in his Axtte/biosrnphy. apparently re- 
ferring to this* passage, says that he borrowed the books 
from Mr. Bartlett in order to lend them to his friends, but 
had neither time nor inclination to read them him'clC* 
I’crhaps it is the clairvoj-ant’e inemoi>’ that is at fault, for it 
.seems clear tJut he h^d rc.ad books prior to 1845, though not 
necessarily many books.* Indeed, it is perhaps more prob- 
able that he had read \crj' few, and that their contents were 
the more readily stored up in a memorj* of enormous but 
undiscriminating rctentiveness. Amongst these books, it 
may be surmised, was the* J'esfi^es p/ Creettion, or home 
similar work, conUiining in popular form an account of the 
nebular h>*pothesis and the ro.aio facts of the geological pro- 


> .jB/i-Sn-.-ra/Sj- *ajD. O'- '^6, 304, He. New YmV, 1876. 

iltittcrnlli eililiun. • 

* InifisItfsIlC'n, «. 

^ vJx'J.'i.'./nj/lr. fp. 19'?. ron. 

* tljih utalf* Hrx^USitnt A'eevtf Vy, p. II 

from ri>u,jhVerir.i< iome time l>er3fe the metKion 
pasuge ftom SwtJrolof^’* Artait* CaUttta^ 


) that Pivi., injtfnj lo hm 
«f Ihe KrcilaSij^, qootcct « 
lh« exiCS tifeteaer. 
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jjression,* and some English or Scotch geological text-book*; 
possibly some book of Hugh Miller’s, for the geology , de-’^ 
scribed is^ that of the British Isles. , ‘ 

The third part of his work, “ The Voice to Mankind,” was 
no 'doubt,' -based on some book — perhaps Brisbane’s Social 
Destiny^ of' Man — advocating Fourier's views' on Socialism, ^ 
which just before the date of the Revelatiohs')Mi‘A spread in 
the eastern States of America and had there excited extra- 
ordmary.ehthusiasm.' Brisbane himself is mentioned amongst 
those who attended the delivery of the Revelations, and 
countersigned the reports.* The Fourierist neivspaper, The 
Phalanx, was started in New York City in October, 1843 ; 
the great Convention of Associationists met in the same city 
in the following year ; and most of the Socialist communities 
of that -day, not only those which jvere originally founded on 
Fourierist lines, but semi-religious associations, such as Brook 
Farm, Hopedale, and Oneida, started. in New York State,'; 
or in«the States immediately adjoining. It is impossible that 
yourig Davis should have escaped the contagion of the time, 

Ab regards the philosophy and theolog>’, Professor BuSh 
testifies that the ,^«'c 4 z//offj,-for the most part, accurately reflect 
Swedenborg’s views; that 'the coincidence in the language in 
several fiases.i's “all but absolutely verbal,? and that in one 
instance 'Davis gives an accurate analysis of one of Sweden- 
borg’s scientific books. The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 
a translation of whidi, published a year or two before in 
England, had recently made its appearance in America.* 
Bush founds an argument for Davis’ supernatural power upon 
this analysis. The book, he says, had only recently been 
trahslated ; very few copies (all consigned to one publisher) 
had reached America, and his inquiries had satisfied him that 
not one of these few copies had actbally come into the hands 
of Davis or his circle. His inference is that Davis acquired 
the ’mformation clairvoyantly. • ‘Bush does tiot give details 

’ Davis, in his 323, 323). says lhal during the pn^rea of (he 

lectures, owing to retnark-s being maJe oa the siwilarliy of his doctrines wntli 
those set forth m (he VUsti^s (published ia 1844}, he purchased and glanced at 
ihe tot had not actaa^if wad tnore than a ptfir at tnost, _ There is, of 

course, some resewhlanee in the geneni treatment of the facts. But I have com- 
pared several passages in the KevcUtlintt srith corresponding passage in the 
Vtstt^Sy and 1 cannot find any such detailed coincidences a* to tnake it certain 
that Davi* h^d actually borrowed fron the earlier booh. Indeed, It seetns pretty 
clear, from lus introduction of geological and astronomical terms and facts 
^aitteacie and the names of the planetwds), which are not apparently mentioned 
in the tiial he must, in any ease, have had some other source of informs- 

tion. ,. ■ •* Mi/iirg't Ihtitiu A’evfiaiwrts, p. 2. 

* Letteis'to the A'iro i'eri T'ritutu, Xtov. I5lh, 1846, and Ang. loth, 1S47- 
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'tof his investigations, and it Is obvious that it would be 
•'extremely difficult to offer satisfactory proof that Davis had 
not had access to this, or. any other work of Swedenborg’s. 
In the particular case referred to (pp. 587, 588 of the Revela^ 
tions) the knowledge shown might conceivably have been 
derived from Bush himself, w'ho, during his attendance on 
one of the lectures, may have discussed the book aloud with 
some friend. And, speaking generally, Davis*^ own statement' 
that he had read no books on the subjects dealt \vitJi in Kis 
lectures, supported though it is by the testimony of Fishbough 
and others, is quite insufficient to override the enormous im- 
probabilities involved. Moreover, we have the direct assertion' 
of Bartlett, who was in a position to know, to set against that 
of Fishbough, whose knowledge was at best second-hand. 
And, lastly, Davis and his friends are not immaculate rvitnesses, 
for -they are guilty of having deliberately suppressed all re- 
.ference to an awkward fact, viz. the previous publication- of 
some other lectures by the seer, which w'ere not altogether in 
accordance with the later Revelations} • i " 

It is unlikely, however, that there was • any conscious 
plagiarism, and almost certain that there was' rarely direct 


* In 1S4S tberi; tud be«n published in New York, under [he ut)e Ltclurti en 
Clairmaitviiieit, a pamphlet cootainiog four lectures by Davis on the 
mjiteiles of human ma^etism and electricity. In (his ^mphleX Davis writes 
of himself in the clairvoyant state — •* 

"1 possess the poifer of extendioc my vision throughout all e^aee, can see 
things past, present, and come. 1 have now arrived at the hipest degree of 
knowledge which the hucnjin tmnd is capable of acquiring . . . ^ am master of 
the general sciences, can speak, all languages,” etc , etc. 

. In this early work Davis had taught (bat salvation lay m the belief in Christ 
and His resurrection ; wherens m the ReicUttum, as already said, he explicitly 
disavowed dogmatic Christiaiiity. It must be presumed that FishboUgh'and 
the rest knew of the earlier work, and ha<iJeU the difficulty involved in the 
conBict between ihe earlier and the later utterances of the one infallible prophet. 
There appear, indeed, to have been also ouiDerous minor discrepancies. At any 
rate, it^is significant that ndthet in the sketch of Davis’ life by Fishbough, 
which (s' prefixed to the Ketelattrm.twx throughout the work itself, isMhere 
any mention of this earlier publicstion Davis himself in his Autcbiograpky 
(p. 276), dismisses it in i single paragraph, in which he explains that the title was 
wrongly spelt and should have bken <Uai>'ti/iretusf, Presumably th»e was at 
least one language, therefore, as well a? one ,system of theology, of which his 
knowledge at that epoch was imp^fect. < 

1 have not bem able to see a copy pf ChurmaJiveaess. It is not, so fay as I 
can discover, included ia'.Davis' collecied works, cind does not appear to have 
been reprinted. The Wegoing account of tl h based on Sffaderland'a reiiew of 
it in Piiihetism {1S47) hlattison {Sftnt Raffingj, pp. |et, ira) suggests that 
Davis and his fnends called in and destroyed Uie pampHeu It irhotcworlhy 
that, in the Prefiice to volume 1. of the Grtat /famienia, Ihivis speaks of the 
Oivmt Rml^teits as Km first work. It b fur to add that hi volume iii of the 
Gnat llirmania fp. alo) he eaydiady recanU the assertion of inlilliHlity quoted 
above from his eaiLet work, explaining that this beHcf'in his XiWn infallit.iln,, 
comes naturally to a clairroyaitL ^ s j V 
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verbal reproduction of borrowed passages. In his later 
books and lectures, indeed, which purported to be 'produced 
under spiritual impression, but not in the trance, a few 
charges of wholesale verbal plagiarism have been substanti* 
ated gainst him. The most striking *'case of the kind ' is 
the parallelism of certain Y>Sssages in the Great- Harfnouin 
(vol. iiL, published in 1852) and in Sunderland’s Patheiisui 
(1847).*' That Davis should have deliberately copied those 
passages,* half a page at a time, and that he should have 
chosen' for the purpose a book written by a felIow-belie\-er, 
which contained, moreover, a criticism on his own writings, 
and would certainly be familiar to many of those who read 
liis own book, argues a want of foresight which is scarcely 
credible. It is probable that the real explanation is to be 
found /.in his possession of an extraordinarily retenthr 
memorj’, such as is not infrequently associated with the 
somnambulic state. The same explanation no doubt applies 
to the other charges brought against him. But in the case 
of the Pive/atieffis I am not aware that, however obviously the 
ideas and the phraseology haw been borrowed, any plagiarism 
of sentences or paragraphs, with the exception of the cases 
referred to by Bush, has ewr been proved.’ -e 

, But if all tliat Davis could ofler was a garbled reproduc- 
tmn of books accessible to all, it is impossible to conceive 
that any public, liowevcr superficially educated, could ha\-c 
demanded ’thirty^four editions of his book in less than thirty 
years. Something the claiiwoj-ant did ho doubt contribute 
of his own to bind hts gleanings into a golden sheaf. Despite 
pretentious ignorance, mistakes of grammar, fact, and logic, 
mtst>' 'metaphysics, and second-hand Socialisni, there is a 
certain imaginative quality in the wxirk which, gives it an ' 
independent value. What the clairvoyant pour^ out wa.s 
not merely undigested fragments of other mcnV ideas ; there 
is in the book a fairly -consistent scheme of thought, the 

* See Stm-leiland, Tie Tranee, |k lO| j and compare Tie Crtal iUntieuii, 

»ol. iu..pp. 9*. 93, tjs, 101, 103, 130 rjtkeHsm, pp. 74,75, 105, roi, loJ, 

III. See »l»o. lor other ca^ea, Mattwoo, Sftm He., pjv I3t, 133, 

136 ; A»a 'Jahan, JMertt Mriienei, et&, p. 50. In iluman A'a/uee *00, 
IS6S), \ol. 5i., p. 331. the atr(fK)re»»3>f /Vrwrfru/ //•»>», aa *'inipir»liOM» woiV 
puM».hj;,{ ip iJ*6.i, ih3l Dtfii, in hnrXe*'***^* had »ew*J 

parajjrapht ftnm the earlier IiooC with ■ f-w eeiUJ allcTatiorti. tlaiis •JRii’K 
to Jianaii Xaeur, Uict 10 the Mine je»r (p 407). eiplaini ihil he pot pef;ieTe<J 
io the prwvf teadmp liy »-arioB» (po'aTMin maiLi which Lad I-ecn mnpuefl, and 
that he »m«4*ined ?iimi*If »n ihi* fusaaceto haac iummati.ei| thcnortol Ibe 
aatbo,evs not to have tr^nlca dir«ci«ioo«aiioo. ile fuiihfr eiexteihi* miJale l-r 
re»intinj; tnl that if he canoiil cUim the CTniit of the p»..a^ teferreff tt», ncifhcr 
tan hu victiio, wj>ee ha InKit wai adcuttcdlj “InipifatioBal. 
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guiding conception of which had in those days sufficient 
novelty and audacity for the English publisher to think it 
necessary to point out that the theory of organic evolution, 
though rejected by such men as Owen and Lyell, had found 
many distinguished advocates on the Continent.’ Davis had, 
in fact, realised something of thd orderly progression from 
the primeval firemist; something of the unity in complexity 
of the monstrous world ; something, too, of the social needs 
of his time and of ours — the waste, the injustice, the manifold 
futilities and absurdities involved in the present stage of 
economic evolution. , It was partly because he could ap- 
preciate the bigness of the ideas with which he dealt, and 
in a semi-articulate, barbarous fashion could make other 
people appreciate them too, that the Revelations had such an 
extraordinary and immediate success. Partly, too, the sjscret 
lay in the moral attitude of the author. The whole book is 
transfused by a vague enthusiasm — an enthusiasm not always 
according to knowledge— for the moral regeneration of man- 
kind, like that which in England inspired the Owenite and 
'later the Co-operative movement, which in America expressed 
itself in phalansteries, in religious revivals, and in abstinence 
'from alcohol, tobacco, or meat, and which in both countries 
found perhaps its fullest expression for a few years in the 
movement known as Modern Spiritualism. And, indeed, it 
was the fulfilment — I had almost written the accidental fulfil- 
ment— a twelvemonth later, in the eyes of D^vis^ and his 
follower^, of the prophecy quoted above, of freer .spirit-inter- 
course upon earth, that after all ts mainly responsible for the 
fame achieved by the Great Harmonial Philosophy. The 
fulfilment was not, of course, " accidental." In the first pla6c, 
the Spiritualism of the years subsequent to 184S was not a 
different mo\emen< from the Spiritualism whose course we 
ha%e been tracing prior to that year. It was characterised by 
the sa'me ideas, but found other external manifestations. In 
the second place, there Is no doubly that Davis and the little 
band who gathered round him help^ materially to the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy. It is conceh’able that but-forithem 
and the movement they represented the Rochester knockings 
might have remained as barren of results as the Cock Lane 
ghost, or any other exploded Pollcigcist 

Wc leam from Davis' Autobiography thbt during the 
fifteen months 'in which the Revelations were being dictated 
in New York, the three persons immediately concerned — 
Dr. Lyon, I'lshbough, and Davis — were dependent mainly 

• Bnr/ OutUtut umJ Kevitx,t.\c. 
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on the mancy^ cnmccf ly the titter by means of his claiV- 
yoyant prescriptions for disease, when this source of 
Ihcomc proved msiifficicnt, thej* were forcetJ te> borrow' svbat 
Was/nccess.iry for the publication of the book ; the, money 
bein'! advanced by a mtddlc-a^'cd lady who shortly after* 
wards became the u ffe of 'A.‘ j. Davis. ' • 

V 'illut when the Iwok was published the rotichkccp'-ic seer 
found him^eirnlrcady famous; and h/s titer life belongs to 
history.’ The rumour of his sCmoccs and of the pending 
revelation had spread far, and the apj>carancc of the book 
had been nnKiously Iookc<l for jn many quarters. A little 
band of reformers soon gathcrwl round him, and it was 
rpsoh’cd do publish a p.i}x?f which should be the mouthpiece 
of the nov philosophy. . ' ' ' 

The ReV. S. R. llrittan. a Univcrsalist minister, was ap- 
jiointed the etlitOf*in-chtef of the new organ ; and associalM 
with him In Uic work of writing and editing were the Res’. 
W. Fishbough and the Rci*. T. L. Harris, then tnenty^fovr 
years of age, both of the same denomination ; the Rev. \V. M. 
Femald,,J. K. Ingalls, Dr. Chivcrs, Frances Green, and 
others,’ » 

Harris liad, In the early part of formally withdrawn 
from the Unfvcrsalist Church, and later in tht )’car u-ent on a 
lecturing tour to spread the knowledge of the new Revela- 

’ Sfl Ur, fofour account n{ Darii’raflj’ life ««<! aVcHimrafti^ we h»ve i*d 
Ifl depend almosl excluji«ly w hii Autcih^rapky, Tkt Sfa^, VTllien 

some yem Kier, and on the Piefaw to the >vTi'tttn by I-jshbough, 

but foanded lixscly on Datis’ own statements. As we bsve alreaily seen.lhe 
PrcrACc omits all mention of one fact of oudinsl impnrunce in the cuiin’nyanl’B 
past life. Nor cm the Aufaihprafh^ he r«g«rde<l as an eniifely trustworthy 
authority, either for the inner life of (he man or Air his external feUlioni. Pew 
men can regard themselves aad thefr work with the iTuparful eye of Ififf 
historian. , And when the snbjict of the Aui<Aiegrapky claims to, be m.receipt 
of infot?na{ion direct from the ‘'Great Centre of intcUicencc, the pmiuvd sphere 
of thought, the Spiritaal Sun of the Sysriiaaf Sphere," it may W anlieirated 
that the reed ‘for jusUfjiDg these tremendous pretensions will tahe-prccedence 
over the*claims of mere mundane- 1 uin«""'C»- seerV descriptions of what 

he did ami felt, how he acted towards h>s rellow-men, and wllst viaiofts of 
spiritual thioR were vouchsafed to liidi. were, no vfoubt, written in g»*>l tath, 
but they shoSd. probably be read 'as jeprc^enting primarily his own later con- 
ception of hoW.il Would have best become the dignity of the youthful prophet 
to have'felt and done, • 

Vfn Septetaber, 1847, witbiA a few weeks of the -appearance of the 
JCevllaitins, Professor Bush, who hstf hitherto been, as we n-aye seen, one of 
Davis’ most enthnsiastje ch.impion.s, pablid)^ a small jiahiphlet, ^Jar-rr Aer^la- 
ettns Ktvealai, in wliich be solemnly, jraiher] the public oga/n« beiog mided by 
the numerous errors, ebsurclities, and lalsrliei Contained in that work. Viewed in 
the light fiC Shcdcnboig’s teaclungs, he declared, it was cicar that 
although himself oppareolly an honest and single-hearted yoimg mm^had been 
made the mouthpiece of umnsiruetM and deceiving spinis. rurihcr, he pointed 

out that Davis'.pretended revelation was no isotuted phenomenon ; there were 
V . * \ 
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tion. He was known as the poet of the little circle;’ and 
from the outset there was some friction between him.-ar^d 
Davis. Each, in- fact, was possessed with a jealous vanity 
which could tolerate no rivalipretensions. Early in 1S48 
there came a complete rupture 'between them, Fishbough 
taking the part of Davis and Btittan siding with f Harris. 
The immediate cause of the rupture was a scandal"' in •' 
connection with Davis and the lady already mentioned. 
Whatever ground there may have been for the scandal — and 
it is by no means clear that Davis was in fault — the t\vo were 
married in July, i8zf8; and a few weeks later a' /drraal 
reconciliation took place between the Poet and the Prophet. 
But they never worked together agairn 

The first number of the Umvcrcalurit appeared on 
December 4th, 1847.' The prospectus set forth that '"an. 
interior and spiritual* philosophy " was itsi basis; that it 
would devote special attention to pyschology, including 
dreams, somnambulism, clairvoyarf^, prophepy, trance, and, 
kindred subjects ; that it would bd the orgah (or the com-’ 
munlcations made through A. J. Davis, who ’would begin 
by contributing a series of articles on physiology and 
medicine ; and, generally, that “ the establishment of a univer- 
sal. System of Truth, the Reform and Reorgaoisation of' 
Society," were tlie ultimate objects contemplated. In his 
e'diforial article' in the first number, Brittan thli; expresses 
th^ central idea of the new philosophy : — 

“The Univtrcalum wiU, m its general tone and tendency, recognise 
the Great Supreme Intelligence as a Cause, Nature as the Effect, 
and the immortalized Human Spmt as the Ultimate Result, the three 
being united in the, formation of one Grand Harmonious System. 
The Deity will ,be considered as an infinitely intelligent Ess^ce, not 
existing' Stjiirately from tljb Universe, but entering into and actuat- 
ing and vivifying all things, from the most ponderous gjope.to the 
infinitesimal particle of matter. This. Great Essence will be con- 
sidered as -an organized Being, possessing faculties corresponding 
to those' of Man, only in air infinite d^ee — as constiiuting the 
Soul of'Whkh the material iJnivetSe is the Body. 'Th6_ Infinite 
Soul and Infinite Sody are thus uiu^ in the sanie way as the 
finite soul and finite body are united in the formation of mah j'jand 


already many coses of the kind, “aad, il we mistake not, the indications ere 
rife of a general demonstration abont to be viade, or now being made, of the 
most pernicious .ticUiium bceakiog fortii from, the world of spirits ’upon that 
of men” (p. 7). ^ .• * ’ 

The reason for this rapid change of lone was^no doubt, the change in ihe 

seer's attitude towards Christianity already referred to. ' i ■ 
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bence, according to an anci*3jt record, ‘Man m created in God’s 
o«Ti image.’ 

"This great intelligent Essence Iwing the Soul of Kature, the 
Laws of Nature tvill l>c considered as the outward expression of the 
will or thoughts of that Soul, in the .same way as the positions and 
tnovements of the human body arc the esrpressions of the will or 
thoughts of the spirit xrithin. . . 

A^ain, In the first article in thi*? first number, "On the 
Necessity for new and higher Revelations, Inspirations, and 
-forms of Truth, for tlie ^nefit of Mankind at the present 
day," Femald points out the deficiencies of the last or 
Christian revelation. Christ stood indeed at the head of the 
human race, as its supreme moral exemplar; but His teach- 
ing furnish^ us with no new principles ex’cn of morality; 
much le^ did they proxide an adequate philosophy of God; 
Nature, Immortality, and the Organisation of Society'. It 
is on these subjects— as the sloxv progress of the « orld since 
Christ had showm— that light was Mjcfly needed ; and 'the 
revelations of A. J. Davis were, the writer contended, the 
first instalment of the new inspiration which should supply 
the need. 

, This belief, that a new revelation u'as about to burst upon 
the world, seems to ha\*e been shared by all the men and 
women who xxTote in the Uttivercalum. Thus Femald els^ 
where, in an article on "The Pending Rexelations," * ex- 
presses his belief that the "Great day of final battle behveen 
the Demon of Darkness and the Angel of Light is near at 
hand." Warren Chase, in an enthusiastic article, "hails with 
j’oy the new philosophy as the positive sign of a good time 
coming. It shadows fortli distinctly the approaching com- 
mencement of that condition of earth and man portrayed 
more or less vividly by Isaiah, Daniel, Jesus, tlie book of p* 
Revelation, and by Swedenborg and Foufier.J' ® Another ' 
contributor, Mrs. Peabody, writing on " Communion with_ the 
Dead," asserts that "they’ {sc. the spirits of the dead) rnay be 
all round Us without our discovering them, because our 
spiritual vision is not strong or clear enough,” and that 
ultimately “ the union of the two worlds may form as mu^ 
a part of the consciousness of every disciple as it did of the 
Saviour Himself.”* 

It is to be noted tliat though the Univercaium continued 
for more than a year after the outbreak of the Hydesv'ille 


s Vol W. p 25. 

* Vol. u. p. 177. ‘ 
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rappings, its contributors appear to have been slow to recog- 
nise in them the fulfilment of their hopes. There is, so far 
as I can discover, but one allusion to the subject in its 
pages. In the third volume^ there is a note on “Strange 
Manifestations,” sighed, “ W. F.’''(Fefnald). The witer, in his 
editorial capacity, explains that a correspondent has sent, him’ 
an account of some singular manifestations taking place at 
Auburn. He promises to investigate the occurrences as soon 
as possible and lay the result before the readers of the Univer- 
cesium. “ We think, however," he continues, “ that this is a 
question which should’^be to the torture before any con-- 
elusions are definitely announced thereon,” lest premature 
discussion of the matter dtould serve the cause of superstition 
and fanaticism. 

^The \vriters in the Umverccelum a*ppear to have looked to a' 
reconstruction of the economic organisation oh Socialist lines 
as the first indispensable step towards the coming millennium. 
Thus one wltes; “We rtre in earnest in the advocacy of 
gener&l reforms and the reorganisation of society, because 
such is the natural counterpart and outer expression of the 
interior and spiritual principles which we are endeavouring 
to set forth." In conformity with this view, we find articles 
expounding the general principles of Socialism, much informa- 
tion about the building associations, the industrial associations, 
the trades unions, the protective unions, and other <o-operative 
organisations which appear at this time to have been springing 
up all over the country ; and occasionally vague hints of a 
grand scheme for realising the new social ideal in a com- 
muhity. One of the leading writers on this subject is 
Fernald, but we have also an article by Horace Greeley, 
on "Life — Ideal and Actual” and editorials on the same 
subject by J. K. Ingalls. Sunderland makes his appearance 
in a long letter, defending the claims of Pathetism. Davis 
'■ contributes a series of articles on cholera, dyspepsia, etc., 
afterwards republished as volume L of the Great Harmonia ; 
whilst we learn from the adi-ertising columns that Harris has 
b«x)me the pastor of the "First Independent Christian 
So<uety,” and is conducting services in that capacity twice 
each Sunday. In one pronouncement of Harris’ we fiod^an 
indication of the rupture already referred to between himself 
and Davis. He issues a solemn Avarning against “a tendehej' 
on the part 6f certain mihdH to place implicit reliance on 
all statements .which come from persons in states qf mental 
niumination .• to make their words Authoritative; to receive 

• ' ‘ ISS. 
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their sayings as Oraailaf and Infallible."' In view of the 
later career of the witer, this utterance is in itself a fine 
example of life’s ironj'. 

There are two cases recorded in the. columns of tlie 
Vniverccclum of revelations "somewhat like those of Davis. 
The first case is publi^ied on the authority of a gentleman in 
Akron, Ohio; No names ai-tf given, but the editor professes 
himself ‘satisfied of. the good faith of his informant; and, 
indeed, the narratii'c bears the stamp offtruth, ''nie prophet, 
in this case*a worknng mechanic, writing in NorembCT, tS47, 
gives an Account of a spiritual experience which had befallen 
him in September, 1836, when he was eighteen years of age. 
'He , earnestly desired to become a preacher, and had gone 
his pastor ’for instruction. ' The pastor had in the course 
7 of conversation as}:cd him how he would prove, apart from the 
Bible, the existence of God. The question rankled ; he-took 
it home and pondered over it; it I^ept him awake at night 
and held him from attending properly to his work. Then, 
after a day or two, on the i6u» September, 1836, the solution 
came. . • , 

“I went to my dinner with a troubled mind. Mjr brain felt 
hot 1 ate but sparingly. After dinner I strolled into the pasture 
back of the house, walking with my hat in my hand. The cool 
breeze fanned my brow. I wandered until the bell reminded me 
that it was one o’clocL I returned towards the shop ; while on my 
ivay I stopped and at down. I then and there began to doubt the 
existence of God, then the existence of matter, then of Tn}'self, of my 
power and ability to move, and at the same time attempted "to 
move my hand and could not, and immediately mother appeared 
to me.” 


His mother (dead some time prev’iously) then proceeded to 
instruct him on the nature of God, the world, man’s feoul, and 
other spiritual mysteries. At the end she' said,_ * Now you 
have b^'ome convinced there is a God.' You. new no longer 
doubt j^dur, owm existence. Jllove your fipgefs a little, and 
then you. can get up. Reihember what I hlive told you. 
Go in p^ce.” When he returned to the shop it was almost 
night ‘ 

7i-\sp • ■dbys. 'cA.'M Vrt bj-s. 

moth^'s teachings, and had k^t it in his trunk until the 
autumn or 1847, when he first leiW of the similar revelations 
of A. J. .Davis. This earliCT'trance utterance presents in brief ■ 
the same general. ideas as’tho^, found in Natures Divine 
• Vot ii. |k tSo. 
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Revelations. We haw the same*’pervading conception of 
evolution and development by law, the same condemnation 
,of alcohol, tea, and tobacco, the same depreciation of the 
biblical records, and similar mtimations of social reform. ; But 
there is nothing in the writing which is otherwise noteworthy, 
nor does it seem to be beyond the pienfal capaci^' of a serious 
and intelligent youth of little educatidn. ^ * 

Of the othet case we have fewer details. Ih connection 
with the approaching trial for insanity of one Pascal Smith, 
an accQurrt is given of the events which led to the preferment 
of the charge. In 1845, or thereabouts, J. T. Mahan', a youth 
employed upon an Ohio River steamboat, became a magnetic 
clairvoyant. At first he was employed in medical diagfiosis" 
by one Dr. Curtis, president of q medical college in CincinnatL 
hafer, however, being taken in hand by J. P. Cornell, of the *. 
Same town, he “ developed a wide sweep and wonderful clear- 
ness of mental vision,” “and brought forth a system of 
physical and intellectual science” which is said to have been 
equal to that of A. J. Davis, and to have resembled it In 
general outlines. Thereafter Cornell, with other prominent 
citizens— Gilmore, Boucher Wattles, and others— dedicated 
their property — some 200,000 dollars, it is said — “ each to the 
other and all to God,” and formed a co-operative and agri- 
cultural association. They started a magazine for the further- 
ance of spiritual and social science, and purchased a large 
property on the Ohio River, to give the new community 
a 'local habitation. Unfortunately, the seer Mahan appears 
to have been influenced by self-seeking persons, and developed 
very extravagant tastes; financial disaster and exposure 
followed. No further account of the community is given 
in the Utiiverccelutn, nor any details of Mahan’s revelations.* 
From another source, however, we leam that the community 
— the Cincinnati Brotherhood — lasted for three years, 1845-8, 
j.’and that -the land'and other property which they purchased 
' on the banks of the Ohio in 1846 represented the salvage 
from 'an earlier community — thb Clermont Phalan.x — which 
had''gone to pieces just before.* 

To return to the Univtrcalmn. That paper had already in 
the first tweh-e months of its existence absorbed another 
kindred organ, the Christian Rationalist, and taken over its 
editor (Femald) and subscribers. Tn 1849 more and more of 
its space was given up to chronicles of Socialist and^co-opera- 
tive movements ; and fina]ty,.In July of that year, the Uni- 


5 \y\. hi. rp- 3 SJ. 369. 3 * 5 - 
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vtrcalum gave place to The Present Agt, under the editorship 
of W. M. Channlng. The new organ, whilst still occasionally 
Ircatinp of animal magnetism, psycholog)’, and clairvoyance, 
^vas primaril)’ an organ of social reform, and the I'oughkcepsie 
seer and his leading collca^es seem no longer to have been 
included amongst the contributors. Of them and their doings 
more will be told in the next book. * 
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EAKLY AaiERTCAN SPnilTUALISJ! 


CHAPTER 1 

IN ARCADIA • 


I T was in Arcadia that the mysterious rappings were first 
heard. Arcadia is a township in Wayne County* New 
York ; and in December, 1847, one John D. Fox,, a 
farmer by occupation, a Methodist by religious convict(on, 
enteral on the tenancy of n house in Hydesville, a small 
village In that township. The household consisted, beside 
J'ohn D. Fox and his wife Margaret, of two unmarried 
daughters, Margaretta and Katie, aged fifteen and twelve 
years respectively. There was also a married son, David 
Fox, living about two miles from the parents’ homestead, 
and a married daughter. Airs. Fish, aftenv’ards successively 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Underhill, living in Rociiester, N.Y. 
The house itself, of which an illustration is given in Mrs. 
Underhill’s book, The Missing Link, was built, as was usual 
in new settlements at that time, of wood, and consisted 
apparently of one floor only, with a cellar below, qnd a 
loft or^garret aboVe, the whole being little if at all, bigger 
than a labourer’s cottage in England' ; u 

The foffner tenant, one Michael Weekman, who lud resided 
in the house about eighteen months, {< 'said fo have heard 
from time to time loud knockings and oth^ noises, for which 
he could 'find no apparent cause. Ilis testimony, however, 
appears to have been given only after the raps which occurred* 
during the Fox tenancy' had made the whole subject notorious * 


• Captori (il/jdVrw SpirtiH^him, p. 33^ desenbo 5 v 
one and a half stories high 

* It is dated Acril nth. 1S4S. See'<Va/<m Sf 
/jHiftcitm, hy E. \V. Caprim. Uoslon, 1855. 

*79 
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But it is matter of history that on the evening' of the 31st 
of March, 1848, the Fox family, who, by their owti account, 
had passed 5 e\'era\ disturbed n^hts previously . by reason 
of the raps and other . noises in , the house, went to bed 
early, in order to make up their arrears of sleep. ' What 
follows is based upon the tesUmony of the Foxes.. The 
girls were already in bed, and their parents — who occupied 
another bed in the same room — were about to follow, when 
the raps were again 'heard. On tliis occasion, in reply to a 
challenge given by one •’of the girls, the” raps repeated, sound 
for sound, the noises which slie made by snapping her fingers, 
and again and again gave the number of raps asked for. At 
this proof of an intelligent cause lor the raps, Mrs. Fox, 
prescient that the matter ■w’as one of no ordinary moment, 
resolved to call m her friends and neighbours, that thej' also 
might bear witness. From the account given by one of those 
neighbours, William Dueslcr, written donm on April isth, 
1848, the following extract is taken'^ 

. " The first I heard anything^about them (the^noiscs) one week 
ag9 lost Friday evening (31st day of March). * Mrs. Redficld came 
oi’er to my house to get my wife to gO over to Mr. Fox's; Mrs. 
Redfield appeared to be very much agitate.d. My wife wan(e 9 I 
shostd go iritb them, and I accordingly went. 'When she told us 
wBat she wanted us to go over there for, I laughed at her, and 
'ridiculed the idea that there was anything mystenous in it I told 
her it was all nonsense, and that it could easily be accounted for. 
This was about nine o’clock in the evening. Tliere were some 
twelve or fourteen persons there when I got there. Some werp 
so frightened that they did not want to go into the room. T w ent 
into the room and sat doim on the bed. Mrs. Fox asked questions, 
and I heard the rapping which they had spoken of distinctly. I felt 
the bedstead jar when the sound was produced. 

“ Mrs. Fox then asked if it would answer my questions if I asked 
any, and if so, rap. It then rapped three times. I then asked if 
it wa? an injured spirit, and it rapped. I asked if it lud come to hurt 
anyone ivho was •present, and it did not rap. I then reversed the 
question, Snd it .rapped. I asked if I or niy father hdd injured 
it (as we had formerly liied in the house), there was no noise. 
Upon asking fh* rargntit-e of these questions the rapping was heard 
I then asked if MV. — — (naming a person who had formerly lived in 
the house) had injured it, and if so, manifest it by rapping, and it 
made three knocks louder than common, and at the same time the 
bedstead jarred more than h had done before. I then inquired if it 
was murdered for money, and the knocking was heard. I then 
requested it to rap when I mentioned the sum of money for which it 
was murdered. 1 then asked if it was one hundred, two, three, or 
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four, and ■when 1 came to five hundred the rapping was heard. Ah 
in the room said they heard it distinctly. I then asked the question 
if it was five hundred dollars, and the rapping was heard- ... I then 
asked it to rap my age — the number of years of my age. It rapped 
thirty times. This is ray ago, and cot think anyone about here 
knew rny age except myself and family. I then told it to rap my 
wife's age, and it rapped thirty times, which is her exact age ; several 
of us counted it at the time. -I then asked it to rap A. ^V.-Hyde’s 
age, and it rapped thirty-two, which, he sajs, is bis age; he was there 
at the time and counted it with the rest of'us. Then Mrs. A. W. 
Hyde’s age, and it rapped thirty-one, which, she said, was her age ; 
she was also there at the time.' I then continued to ask it to rap the 
age of different persons (naming them) in the room, and it did so 
correctly, as they all said- • 

“I then asked the number of children in the different families 
in the neighbourhood, and it told them correctly in the usual way, 
by rapping. Also the number of deaths that had taken place in the 
families, and it told correctly. I then asked it tg rap its ovm age, 
and it tapped thirty-one times distinctly. 1 then asked it if it left a 
family, and it rapped- I asked it to rap the number of children 
it left, and it ripped five times; then the number of, girls, and it 
rapped three ; then the number of boy's, and it rapped twice. Before 
this I had asked if it tvas a man, and it answered by rapping, it was j 
if it was a pedler, and it rapped." ' 


The affable intelligence proceeded by the same method to 
further particulars of the murder ; and even the initials — 
C. R. — of its first name and “sir name" ; but refused on that 
occasion to gratify curiosity further. 

. On the two following days some hundreds of persons came 
' to witness the marvel ; and on the Sunday, again to quote 
from Mr. Duesler’s account, the raps indicated, in reply to his 
questions, that the body of a man had been buri^ in the 
cellar. From the statement of David Fox, preserved for us 
by his sister, Mrs. Underhill,* we learn that in the early days 
of April, 1S48, the Fox family and some of their neighbours, 
following the indications given by the spirit, dug in the cellar 
to the depth of about three feet, when Jhey were'- jtopped 
by wafer, without finding anything. Uater, in .July of the 
same year, when the water in the hole had gone dowm, the 
digging is said to ha\e been resumed, a depth of several feet 
was reached, and some teeth, t^nes, and hair supposed to be 
human, and fragments of a broken bowl were discovered * a 
wooden board was also found, which apparently' covered* a 


« Exf/an.ilU>i ami llutory ef tht Communion wtik Stinif hv 

H D. Bar^n ; and eA. pp. ,5.16. Anbum. 
a 74< Ltni m M^iern Sfiinituilum, p. 18, «i& New Yort, 1K5 
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hollow spucc. Htil the nutliority alike for the discover)' and 
for the identification of the teeth and bonc'i npjxiars again 
to be the Fox family alone. The incident is not even men- 
tioned in Capron and Harrort'a book (»8so\ and in’Capron's 
JUdfrrt Sfirituatisnt (1855) it is jntfodiicca with the 'preface, 
“ It Is not generally known that in the summer of 1648 Kenry 
Reach and Lyman Granger, of Rcchestfer, aj>d David S.'*Fox 
and others Again, some of ^hc ncigM>ours ncrc found 

to recollect that, at a time vaguely described a-s “ tiife winter,” 
a pedlar had called in the village, had lailed fo redeem his 
promise to call next flay, and had neydr more been seen ; 
abo that the earth in the. cellar of the house aftenvards 
inhabited by the Fox family had been observed at tint time 
to be loose; also that another neighbour had seen in the 
kitchen of llie house a figure resembling that of the pedlar.* 

It should -be added that Mrs. Fox had herself elicited most 
of the facts aberut tlie alleged pedlar before calling in the 
neighbours, and' Mr. Duesler’s catcchlspi would therefore 
{'cem to have been dictated b>' her.* * .Further, no'.corro- 
bprativc evidence of the supposed murder; or even of the 
existence .-of the man supposed to ha\*e been murdered, u-as 
prer’ obtained. En'ch Capron, the s>*mpatbetic historian of 
Jhe movement, can only say that the (alleged) di.scos*ery of 
the (possibly) human teeth and bones affords “a shade of 
.fcircumstantial evidence” for thc^stor)*.* ^ _ * 

■' Shortly after these incidents' hlargarctta Fox went 'to. . 
llochestcr, N. Y., to stay with her hrairicd sister, tJicn kpoivn 
as Mrs. Fish, and Catherine visited another neighbouring ’ 
town, Auburn. In both tljcsei places raps broke’out.- 
with rene^sed vigour. Mrs. Fish Hci''elf and many other', 
persons in Rochester became medidms fot the mysterioiis' 
sounds, and the like result followed with several inmates 
of the boarding-house in Auburn where the younger sMer 
stayed.* Sometimes the contagion was convej'ed by a casual 
visit. Thus Miss Harriet Bebee, a young lady of abeteen. 
had an mter\-iew of a few hours witli iiirs. Tamlin, a medium 
of Auburn, and od her return to her own home twenty miles 
distant the’raps forthwith broke out in her presence.*^ In 
the course of the.next or tliree years, indeed, the rappings 
had. sprei^d throughout tlie greater part of the eastern States. 


OA «V., p. 53. * . o T • 

® /ffH, p 33, cjnoled from a pamphlet pnWhhctf in 1S30 by one Lewis. 

* Capron and Barron, e/. n'A, p. 14.' ' , 

* J/a/em Sfin'taalism, p. 54. Mri llardinge Bnlten [liislarjr nf i^laatrn 
AnuritoH SptntuaUim, p. 37) writes to th«#>ine elTect. 
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Thus a writer in the New Haven Journal in October, 1850, 
refers to knockings and other phenomena in seven different 
families jn Bridgeport’, forjy families in Rochester, in Auburn, 
in Syracuse, “some tworhundipd” in Ohio, in New Jersey, 
and places more distant, as w^ll as* in Hartford, Springfield, 
Charlestown, etc.* ' 

A 'year later a correspondent of the Spiritual World 
estimated , that there were a hundred mediums in New 
York City, ^^and. fifty or sixty “prirate circles” are reported 
in Philadelphia."" 

The Fox family— the mother and her three daughters — 
practised no unwise parsimody of their spiritual gifts. . ‘'In the 
course of the years 1849 and J850 they appear to haVe given 
demonstrations of their power in several large torvns before 
considerable audiences. Their claims to supernormal power 
did not, of course, escape challenge Again and again com- 
mittees were appointed to examine the subject and report* 
But for some time the source of the rappings remainM in- 
explicable. Horace Greeley, for Instance, writes in his organ, 
the New York Tribune, in August, 1850, as follows: — \ 

" Mrs. Fox and ,her <Jaughters left our 'city >'esterday on 
their return to Rochester, after a stay here of some weeks, during 
which they have freely subjectetf the mysterious influence by which 
they,seem to be accompanied to every reasonable test, and to the. 
keen "and critical scrutiny of the hundreds who have chosen to visit 
tfierh; or whom they have been invited to visit. The rooms -rfhich 
they occupied at the hotel "ha>'e been repeatedly searched^ 'hnd 
scmtinised j they have ban taken without an hour’s notice*’ into 
^ous^ they had never before entered They have been all un- 
iconspiously placed .on a gla^ ^surface concealed under the carpet, 
in'order to interrupt ejectric vibrations; they have been disrobed 
by a committee of ladies appointed without notice, and insisting 
that neither of them should leaye the room until the investigation 
had been "made, etc., etc., yet we believe no one to this moment 
pretends that he has delated either of them m producing or 
causing the Rappings ; nor dtf we think any pf their contemners 
has invented a plausible theory to account, the production of 
these sounds, nor the singnlar intelligence lyhjch (certainly at times) 
has seemed to be manifested through them,”. .. . AVhatever may be 
the origin or the cause of the ‘Rappings,’ ‘tlje ladies in whose 
presence they occur do not make them. We tested this thorou^hft 
and to our entire satisfaction-’* • / 

1 Quoteil in the Sfiinfuj J^tlesp/Aer (1650), vol. i. ti. no. 

- Of. eif., vol, iii. p. I5t, 

* Capron and Barron, efixU., pp. 46-48 ' ' ' 

‘ Quoted in ihc Sfit tlaal Pitvu/ktr, «ol. i, p, 
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But early in the l^llowing year an explanation was fur- 
nished. In- the middle of December, 1850, the’ Fox girls 
came to Buffalo, N.Y., and stayed 'there for some ueeks, 
gi\ ing public exhibitions of their mar\-ellous powers.*' Among 
those who Waited them were three doctors — Flint, Lee,'and 
Coventry, Professors at the University of Buffalo. On the 
17th February*, 1S51, these gentlemen’ uTote a joipt letter 
to a local newspaper — the Connnercial Adrerliser — pointing 
out that the rappings could be explained by movements of 
the knee-joints, and stating that a lady of their acquaintance 
had actually produced similar sounds by that .means. Mrs. 
Fhh at once challenged the doctors to prove the truth of 
their theory at-a personal mter\*iew, a challenge nhich the 
three doctors accepted. The following is their report of 
what took place: — 

*' DETECXIOX OF THE FOX GJRtS. 

“ The inN-itation thus proposed was accepted by those to whom 
it ^N’as addressed, and on the folIoTHns- eveuing, by appointment, 
the examination took place. After a short delay, the two Rochester ‘ 
females being seated on a sofa, the knockings commenced, and., 
were' continued for some time in loud tones and rapid succession. 
The ‘spirits’ were then asked whether they would marufesi them- 
sehes during the sitting and re^nd to interrogatori«. series 
of raps followed, ’i\hich were interpreted into a reply in the 
aflirmatii-e. The two females were then seated upon two "chairs’ 
placed near together, their heels resting on cushions, their lower 
linibs" extended, with the toes derated, and the feet stpa/ated .from 
each other. The object in this experiment was to secure a position • 
in which the ligaments of the kade-joint should be made tense, 
and no opportunity offered to make pressure ^vith the foot ^Ve 
were pretty well satisfied that the displacement of the bones 
requisite for the sounds could not be effected unless a fulcrum 
were obtuned by resting one foot upon the other, or on some 
resisting body. The company, seated in a semicircle, quietly wdted 
for the 'Manifestations’ for more than half an hour, but the ‘spirits,’ 
generally so noisy, were now dumb. . . * On resuming the usual 
position on the sofa, the feel resting on ’the floor, knoekings very 
soon began to be 'heard. It was that suggested that some other 
experiment be nude. "Jliis was assented tc^ notwithstanding the 
first was, in our minds, amply condushe. The ejtperiment selected 
wi.,‘ that the knees of the two females should Iw firmly grasped, 
with the hands so applied that any lateral movement of the bones 
w ould be perceptible to the touch. The pressure wus made through 
the _dress. It was not expected to prevent the soun(k, but to 
ascertain if they proceeded from the knee-joint. It is obvious 
that this experiment was necessarily far less dcmonstraliie to an 
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obsenxT thin the first, because if the bones' were distinetly felt to 
move the only evidence of this fact would be the testimony of those 
whose hands ,wcrc in contact with them. The hands were kept 
in apposition, for several minutes at a time, and the experiment 
repeated frequently for the course of an hour or more with negative 
results;’ that* is to say, iherO were plenty of raps when the knees 
were not held and none when the hands were applied save once. 
jVs the pressure was intentionally somewhat relaxed (Dr. Lee being 
the holder), two or three faint, single raps were heard, and Dr. 
IvCe immediately -overred that the morion of the bone was plainly 
perceptible to him. The experiment oT seizing the knees as quickly 
as possible when the knockings first commenced was tried several 
times, but alwajs with the effect of putting an immediate quittus 
upon the maniftstations. . . . The conclusion seemed clear that 
the RoehesUr knoektngs emanate from the knee-joint. Since the 
exposition was published we have heard of several cases in which 
mowments of the bones entering into other articulations are pro- 
duced by muscular effort, gixing rise to sounds. IVe have heard 
of a person who can develop knockings from the ankle, of several 
who can produce noises with the joints of the toes and fingers, 
of one who can render loudly audible the shoulder, and another 
the hip-joint. Wc have also heard of two additional cases in which 
'Sounds are produced by the knee-joint” • ' 

In a letter dated the 3ist of J^ebruarj’ Dr. Lee, one pf the 
.three'" signatories, e-xplalned .that the movement, or partial 
dislocation of the krtee-joint, probably consist^ in “the 
movement of the tibia outward, partly occasioned, I believe, 
by pressure on the foot, there being great relaxation of the 
ligaments about the knee-joint, but chiefly bj' the action of 
the muscles of the leg below the knee.” The ability to 
produce sharp raps by “cracking” the smaller Joints is, of 
course, not uncommon. Newman Noggs was a “ medium ” of 
this kind. One ChaunCcy Burr carn^ some fame at this 
time by giving lectures on Spiritualism, in which he demon- 
strated that the raps could be produced by the toe-joints. 

A few weeks after the report of the Buffalo physicians a 
connection by marriage of the Fox family, Mrs. Norman 
Culver, stated that Ma^retta Fox -had j:onfessed to her 
bow the raps were produced. Mrs. Culver’s d-iW • 

written out on the 17th April, 1851, and attested by bvo 
witnesses, a doctor and a cleigyman, was published in the 
New York Herald. The chief points in the deposition are 
that Mrs. ^Culver had for two years believed in the raps as 
genuine, but recently, noting some suspicious circumstances 
she had offered to Catherine to assist her. Catherine— 
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I^fargarctta bemg absent— had gladly accepted tlfo offer, and 
explained that the raps were produced by the kpe^ and toes, 
but chiefly ,by‘ the latter. Some practice tt"as required, and if 
the feet utfre thoroughly warmed, the raps Would come more 
readily. Mrs. Culver tried, anti, became fairl/; adept She 
continues: — ' * >• , , ’ .*• 

“Catherine told me how lo tnanaga . to 'answei' the* questions. 
She said it R-as generally easy enough to answer fight’ if the one who 
asked the questions called the alphabet 'She sa]d the reason why 
they asked people to write down several names on paper, and then 
point to them till the spirit rapped at the right one, 'was to give them 
a chance to watcli the countenance and motions of the person, and 
that in' that way they could nearly always guess right. She also 
explained how 'they held down and moved fables. (Affs. Culver 
gave us sorqe' Illustrations of the tricks.) She told me that all I 
should has’e to do to make the raps heard on the table would be to 
put my foot on thd bottom of the table ^when I rapped, and that 
when I mshed to make the raps sound dis«nt on the wall, I must 
make them louder, and direct my owb eyes eamc-AIy to the spot 
where I wished them to be heard. She said if I coold put my fobi 
aminst the bottom of the door the raps would be heard on the top 
Of the door. Catherine told me that when the committee held their 
ankles in ‘Rochester, the Dutch sers-anl ^r! rapped with her knuckles . 
under the floor from tJje cellar. The girj was insfructed-to rap,^'' 
whenever she heard their voices calling' the spirits.,' Catherine also 
.showed me how they made the sounds of satring and planing boards. 
(Thp whole trick was e-xplained to us.)*^ AVhen I was at Rochester 
last January'Margaretta told me that when people insisted on feeing 
'..her feel and toes she could produce a few raps with her knW and 
aftkle.” ^ , 

Mrs. Culver adds that she learnt from Catherine that 
Elizabeth Fish (Mrs. Fish's daughter) accidentally discovered 
how to make the raps, playing with her toes against the , 
footboard when in b^ Many naughty little girls before and 
since appear to have tqade the same d.iscovery. 

Mrs. Culver’s statement, though ii fits in with the Ilufialo 
demonstration, may not be thought oanclusive in itself But 
it receives indirect 'con'firmation frdW the fact that the apolo* 
joists for Spiritualism could find nothing, worse to say of it, or 
or Mrs. Culver herself, than that the statement about the part 
played by the Dutch servant girl af’the Rochester investiga- 
tions was .obviously incorrect,, because at the Rochester 
investigation of November, 1849, the meetings were not held 
at the Foxes’ house-at all, but at the houses of members of 
the committee,,or in a public hall; that the Foxes at that 
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time could not alTord to IfCtp a sen-ant prl, and further, that 
Catherine HctscK ^vas not present at these meetings. It Is 
obvious that, Independently of the fact that thcrc^may have 
been more th.an one investigation by a committee at Rochester, 
Inaccuracies of this tcind in reporting facts at second hand are 
quite compatible with honesfy on the part of the reporter.* 
These exposures setm, liovvevta-, to have done little to 
check the progress of the movement. Apart from the 
general eagerness to believe the inaTVcllous there were three 
special reasons for their ineflcclivcness, - In the first place, the 
UufTalo doctors did not claim, cx<xpt in one instance, actually 
to have demonstrated that the knocks were product by the 
knee-joints or toe-joints ; thej* had at best* only shown that 
appe-arancqs were consistent with their produced. 

The faithful were not slow to take advantage ofthis loophole. 
Ilut if any reader should -now be dispose to 'question the 
sul7iclenc>’ of tlie explanation put fonvnril by the IlufTalo 
doctors, he should note that, in the first place, no pains hare 
ever been tak^ by the Spiritualists themselves to disprove 
the BulTalo demonstrations. . Of course, conclusive experiments 
in such a ca.<c arc not easy to devise, because of the extreme 
difficulty of locating with' approximate accuracy the source of 
. -a sound. But It is precisely on lhat account that we are not 
/justified in attaching weight to loose and va^pjcly worded 
statements made by irresponsible observers, so little qualified 
for their task that they haVc'tvot even recognised this initial 
difficulty. It is frequently reported lhat the sounds proceeded 
frpm quite a difTcrent direction from the medium ; that they j 
were, heard to come from Ure door, the walls, the ceiling ; or ‘ 
generally th.at they vvcrc heard in such circumstances that it 
was phj'sically impossible for the medium to have produced 
them. If in place of lhcj« general statements — witli which 
the diligent student may fill his note-books, if it so please 
him — we could find in thcwholc literature of Spiritualism but 
one case, in which, in the presence of competent observers, and 
under conditions w-ell ascertained and fully describod, the 
r.ips were actually heard, when there was good cause for 
believing it impossible for any person preseqt to have made 
them, we should no doubt do well to suspend our jud^rnrent 
at any rate, as regards .that one case. In default o? sucK * 
evidence the later confessions of the two younger Fox sisters, 
though not, of course, conclusive, are at least pertinent Ih 


'’y Cipion m tt« Kern '/ark Exfrtts, fcptiateJ in Tkt Stlri, 
llerM, voL III. pp. i8, 93, saa Modefi, Amenian S/iri/iJ/ism bv Emo 7 / ' 

UiidingcUirtlen), London IBunis), no ^te p Ja' 
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the nulumn of 1888 Mr^ Kn'ne (Marparctta Fox) and 
Mrs. Jcnckctt (Catherine Fox) made public, and apparently 
spontaneous, confession, that the raps had been produced bj' 
fraudulent means. Mrs. Kane even gave demonstrations 
Itcforc larpc tiiidicnccs of the actual manner. in which.thc toc^ 
joints had been used at the early s^anccji • Mrs. Jencken, at 
any rate, if not also ^frs- Kane, afterwards recanted her 
confession.* 

Several confessions of the kind jvvere, however, made at 
the time. Thus in October, 1851, a girl of thirteen, named 
Almira fiezel)’, was tried 'on the charge af'fnurdcring her 
infant brother^ Almira had. apparently been a rapping 
medium for some months, and had herself Uirough the 
tappings predictetl the ljaby‘.s death. At the trial her father 
and sistcr testificrl that, after her arrest on her own confes-sion 
of murder, Almira explained that she had made the rappings 
with her feet, an 3 ahovved them ho\r it was done:* regain, 
I'h’thc pamphlet, Knocks /or tht Knoekings, published by the . 
Brothers Burr, in / 85 t, there is rjuoted an affidavit, duly 
attested before a justice of the p«cc, by one Lemuel J. 

. Beardslec, who states therein that he was ft rapping medium 
'for about three monllxs, and that he produced the sounds 
voluntarily by his toes and shoes, and ga\‘c ans\vers to mental 
•questions by carefully ivatching the questioner’s countenance 
‘and* noting hints in\-oluntarny given.* Again,' .a* cabinet- 
maker named Hiram Pack, of 488, 'Pearl Street, New York, 
gave to Mr. Mattison a written statement to the effect that 
he had made to order two "medium” tables, which' had 
jjjachinefy’ for rapping concealed in the bed of the table, 
operated by wires carried down llie legs.^ But it may be 
surmised that the demands of the credulous could generally 
be satisfied by less elaborate apparatus. 


* See 7%e Dtath bifw If S/MluaJum, by R.B. Dix'enjxirt (Kew York, iSSS); 
alao Ntv> Vfri //trail/ of_34lh September a^d loth October, 'iSSS s U/bl /or 
November and DecewibCtilSSS ; and Jfuma/S. P- P-, December, iSSS. 

* Quoted, from a coniemporaiy account erf theuial civeit'in ihe Prwuutiie 

/eumal, October 23fd. iS^i, in Spirtt //efting/jtm/uJ, jx 172, b> the Rev. 
11. Maltison (New York, 'tSssf. Other persons, tt should be noted, gave 
evidence to the effect that they had heard the rapjnags and did not I«lieve_that 
Aimira had caused them. AmoRgst tbegrffands given for ibis bebef, ^rsisted 
in in spite of the culprit’s confessioo, were that k was not possible for Almira to 
''have made the raps; that she had hem watched closely, and no tnekery ^d 
been detected ; ana that the answers given by thd*Taps alluded to foets not within 
Almira’s knowledge. • /i/i/; p. 175* .. . 

< /iiiC, p. ^74. Itfr. hfaskclytie (Pd/t JOatl April r«th, 1885) states 

that some thirty yeJuS previously he had been asked to repair a little apparatus 
for s spirit rapper, and that from Hs eonstreetxm he inferred that the apparatus 
wAs fastened under the flounces of a tlre«, and used for producing raj^. 
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It seenr? clear, in the second place, that the Buffalo 
demonstration fell short, in that it failed to give a complete 
explanation of the case. It is probable thatjthe raps were 
produced "by various methods; and that where the conditions 
rendered , one- device impracticable, another was employed. 
He would, bfe a. poor .conjurer who could not employ a 
-variety of.pieans to produce his effects. The Rev. Eli Noyes, 
indeed, claimed to have produced raps in four different ways, 
and to have succeeded in deceiving the whole company; 
while Mr. Chauncey Burr boasted hts acquaintance with no 
less than seventeen methods ;''and the descriptions given by 
various Spiritualist witnesses point strongly .to a diversity of 
origin for the mysterious sounds. Mr. \V. Duesler describes 
the sounds as raps or knocks which jarred- the bedstead, and 
one particular rap — louder than common — soundedjike the 
falling of a hea\*y stick on the uTioden floor above their 
heads.* One of the editors of the Excelsior (New York) 
says that the raps varied “from a light,^lear, metallic sound 
to a dull, muffled one, like a rap with the knuckles upon 'a 
partition cohered with cloth.”* A witness in the Spirit 
Worlds speaks of “a dear, distinct sound . . . nearly 
resembling the spark of transmitted electricity, only softef 
and muffled.” Spicer’ says that the prevailing rap is like the 
sound made by a pheasant conffned'in a strong wooden box ■ 
and pecking vigorously to get out; or again, like a blow ori 
the' table with the knuckles. Fishbough describes the sounds 
as "characterised by a kind of vibrating sepulchral rumble” 
whilst De Morgan, some j'ears later, writes that the raps 
occurring in the presence of Mrs. Hayden were “clean, clear, 
faint sounds such as would be said to ring had they lasted. 

I likened them at the time to the noise which the ends of 
knitting needles would make if dropped from a distance upon 
a marble slab' and instantly check^ by a damper of some 
kind.”^ 

From such varying descriptions as this it may be inferred, 
on the one Sand, that the Buffalo doctors had not furnished 
a complete explanation of the mystery ; and on the other 
that the claim repeatgJly put forward by the early 
Spiritualists, that the sound of the raps was imique and 
WiTT.Vi.-aW/e.wA'OT/w weJd wra \t> te distinguished 


’ From Bun’s pamphlet, Xnociifor tie Xnatiingt, quoted in Seirit Ratting 
Unvdltd, p. 176. * C3pron«ad Banon, «/. tit., p. 17. " ■* 

« Quoted in Httlory tf the Strange SmmCs, etc., by D. hr. Dewev tx e? 
Rochester, 1850. « VoL u. p. 09. * >• F- 5 • 

• Sights and Seundi, pp aio, ajo • Ibid., n. 101 

^ Rrem Matter ta Sfirtt, p. xti. ' 
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from all other'sounds, must be accepted with some qualifica- 
tion.’ ' ' . • ' - 

But there jUas a weightier argument^which helped to dis- 
count the effects of tlie Buffalo exposure) artd no doubt ga\-e 
the rapping mediums a longer lease of populari^. The 
theorj’ of sirhple fraud did not explain how it came about 
that the raps could correctly reply to questions pf which the 
questioner alone knew the answw, or even to mental ques- 
tions, Nothing is more striking in the fcirj}’ history of spirit- 
rapping than the numerous accounts of correct information 
being given in answer to the questions 'of persons who ^vere 
complete strangers: to the medium. Nor )doe.s the testimony 
to this portent .proceed only from the .-Spiritualists The 
Rev. Asa Mahan, Birst President of Cleveland Unhersit)', 
who uTOte.a book tp denounce the errors of the Spiritualists 
^d to prdve that ‘spirits had no part in the matter, gave 
many instances of the kind resting -upon credible testimony : 
and is driven— or perhaps 1 should father say hastens-^to 
conclude that the rappers possessed ’.the power, by odylic 
force, of reading the thoughts of; those who consults them.* 
It ^vas this circumstance. whidi*most impressed the early 
investigators in this country who attendw Mrs. Hayden’s 
^^ances; and apparently went far to convince so astute an 
lobserver as the late Proftssor'De Morgan.® When u-e read 
—is we frequently do in the Ht^ture of the time — that the 
spirits rappTO out names of friends- dead many years before,^ 
and correctly answered all kinds of test quesU'ans, to the4 
number sometimes of fifty at a''time, expressly prepared for 
their confusion,' we feel that thbse early Spiritualists had 
perhaps some Justification for the faith that w-as frf them. 
But in fact the explanation w-as in most cases an extremely 
simple One; and there can be no ffeasonablc doubt that 
Jlrs. Culver and Leiptid Beardslee have’ correctly indicated 
it in their depositions.^ 

The approved method of consulting the oracle at the eruly 
seances was for the -iluestioncr to repeal a. numb^^of posi/We 
answers to his question, until a rap indicated the correct one. 

' Sec, instance, Capran ao>l Barron, f/f- rit ,ip. 41, “The sobdcI- have 
never been imitaleif, nor <Io wc believe iheyearflic.'' Jui^e Eilmonil^ ftoaever, 
vvhose experience in soch matters vetj Vuler’and .whose jniJgmeot was 
probably sounder than that of nio«rof eontempo'ritles, ftuiUy admits he 
had never heart! i. sound which bt coaid not imifsfe; and that he had knowii 
tneiiiums delibertfely to counterfeit the rap*, m 'S/rn/KoJirm, .MeojoniJ 

Edition, p. lSix.’'Liondoa : James Bonis, 1874.) r- 

^ Mpdfm Jlfystrrfti SxfhiiuJ enj £sfMat. •Boston, 1 85 S. 

* See hi* account of » sAance with" Mrs. l{a>den m the eatly fiftiet, <juoled in 
Book III chap. I. 
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The following is extracted from an account of a stance 
famous in* the annals of ‘Spirituansni, which was draWn up 
by Mr. Ripley tind published early in 1850 in the New York 
Tribune} At this meeting the " Rochester ladies " were the 
mediums, and J» Tenimore Cooper, William Cullen Brj-ant, 
N. P. Willis, General Lyman and others weri •amongst the 
consultdnts.. After .various communications had been given — 

' “Mr. J. FenirUOre Cooper, was then requested to enter into the 
supra-mundanc sphere, and preceded 'to interrogate the spirits 
with the most imperturbable self-possession and deliberation. After 
several desultory. .questions to which no satisfactory ansivers were 
obtained, Mr. C commenced a new* series of inquiries. ‘Is the 
person 1‘mquire about a relative?' wa^ at; once indicated by 
the krliclvS. *A near relative?' Yes. ‘A itfan?’^ No anm’er. 
'Awoman?' Kt. * A daughter? a mother? t 1 wife?' No annver. 
‘A sister?’ Yes. Mr. C then asked the number of years since 
her death. ' To this tht ansiver wat given in rajn'd but duUnct rapS^ 
some eon n ting 4s, others 4 gl* 54 , etc. After eonstderablt parley ingftu 
to 0te manner in vihieh the question should be aora'trtd, the eonsettf 
of the invisible inthrloattor aw ^ffoen to rap the years so slowly that 
1h^‘ might be distinctly, counted. This ivas done. Knock, kfiock, 
knock, for what seemed oper a minute, till tbe number amounted to go, 
,and was unanimously antiounoed by the company. Mr. Cooper noit 
askcjl, ‘Did she die of consump'tion?’ naming several diseases,' to 
which no answer was gix'en. ‘Dtd «fie die by accident?* Yes. 
‘Was she killed by Ugfitning? -^Was she shot? Was she lo^ at. 
s’ea? Did she fall from a carnage? Was she thrown from a horse?* 
■iYes. Mr. Cooper did not pursue his inquiries any further, and 
sta'tedjto the company that\h^ answers were correct, the person 
alluded to by him being a sister, who, just fifty years ago the present 
month, wa^ killed by being thrown from a horse." 


' As an illustration of the unconscious improvement of 
evidence by Spiritualist wiiters, it may be noted that Capron, 
in giving an account of this -stance, substitutes for the passage 
italicised in the foregoing extract die.' single sentence, “ 50 
knocks were given, and f£lw number unanimously so announced 
by the company."* 

It will bs seen that the procedure allowed the medium 
to gain indications &om the manner, the tone of voice, or 
the hesitaqcy as to the ao?wcr expected. Moreover, she gave 
herself, as a praftised’conjurcr should, more than one chance. 
If the answer given ’proved incoirect,' it could, always be 


• Quoieil from Spicer, «/. tU., |>f^ jSt 76. 
Mltsm, by £mma Itardiage, pp. (>4-(i6. 

” Mtdtm Sfintuahim, p. 174 


See itso liulfry ef 'Mjdtm Sfinf. 
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suggested, that the raps had been miscounted or attadied 
to the UTOng }etler<; At the early j^anccs, indeed/ tf the 
alphabet was used at all, it was customar>' for the medium 
herself to point to the letters, as it was found that the com- 
munication \<^as facilitated by this means. And this practice 
still continuctl so lon;j as the questions relatetl to "eneral 
topics, or when spirits like Channmg, Swedenborg, or 
Franklin held the door. But when a sitter desired a more 
conclusive test, and especially when he desired to receive 
a communication from a deceased friend, or an answer to 
a mental question, the printed alphabet would be placed in 
his own hands, and he would be requester! to move his pend! 
slowly down it, allowing a short pause after each letter until 
a rap came. 'Hie fetter indicated by the rap u'as then noted 
down, and the process recommence, Prccisdy as in the 
muscle-reading e.'cpcrimcnts with which Cumberland and 
fmng Btsftop made us tam/irar some juars ago, ffie questioner 
was- invited to concentrate his attention on the question 
asked ; and as the tedious process was usually performed 
in 'full view of the medium,^ it is obvious that she had the 
benefit of any unconscious indications of preference or ex'- 
pectation given by the sitter. Mahan ob^rves with pride 
that some of hfs friends, who were assessed of great strength 
of' will and unusual powers of iiftellectual concentration, 
were extraordinarily successful in obtaining answers to 
*test questions.’ In one case this strength of wiJJ mani- 
fested itself in “loud and emphatic pointing and sticking 
at particular letters ” ; and the recorder explains that, had 
he not Jcnoivn better, he should certainly have come "to 
the conclusion that this emphatic pointing gave the m^ium 
the desired cue.^ It may be added that it frequently hap- 
pened, if the original propounder of a set of mental questions 
failed to receive satisfactory answers; that he would be re- 
quested to hand his, written questions to a more sympathetic 
sitter, who had been already proved to'be in rnffort with the 
spirit. The answers, we arc told, would then be elicited with- 
out difficulty.® ' • 

The results attained by this method w-ere certainly verj* 
remarkable. But shrewder obsenws, ' even of those who 
believed in the phenomena in general as .being -of supra- 
• ^ * 

> Asa Ma5iapV‘’A S2I. S*e also oU»r cases recotded «n tiiat booJ- 

Mattison, Sfirtl -Raffhig VnxiiUd, p. 57 5 Sptew, and Saands, and the 

early literature, * •rd, 

s Joel Tiffany, Spirixualism ExftaintJ, p. 183. Tiflany admits that- the , 
“spirits” ofteircpniented ihemseiTcs with reaihne the sttier’'' tfioirg-ht. 
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mundane origin, soon, saw that the hypothesis of splrit*agency 
in this paTticular'manifestalihn was at least sometime5rsiiper- 
fluous. A gentleman, of Baltimore, for instance, writes to 
Spicer, in August’, 1852 : — , 

“ For cAmple, I will give you an instance in which ray friend the 
Colcmel (».f. the spirit-Colond communicating through the raps) 
manifestly to my mind followed the course of my own mental per- 
ceptions. I noticed .'that when I asked what I already knew the 
answer came more promptly than when such was not the case. In 
these questions I the answer; in fact,' designed the questions 

to draw certain ane^ only. The Colonel spelt*my names correctly, 
using an initial only for the middle one. I then asked him for the 
middle name, as thaf was my military name. He spelt it promptly. 

‘ You have known someone of that name before?! . Yes, ‘Where? 
in this country?’ TW?, ‘England?’ No. ‘Scotland?’ Yes. 
(Scotland being what I anticipated from the first.) ‘Perhaps you 
know the name of the old estate in Scotland from which we came’?' 
Kix. ‘Will you name it ? ’ (The name I wanted was ‘ Auchentorlie,' 
a word which I do not remember to have heard from the lips of 
any but my own household here— certainly known to none of those 
present except my brother, my uncle, and myself. Now I com- 
monly pronounce this ndme as though the first syllable was spelt 
uith a k instead of the h, not caring to strive after the uaelic 
guttuml M.) So the Colonel began— Auc^en t. Whenthe/ 5 ap- 
peared, I noticed the coincidence with my own pronunciation, but 
also noticed It as an error, and was speculating thereon while the . 
spelling of the word was progressing, but the Colonel pulled up at 
the t and announced a mbtak& I questioned upon each of the 
letters backward, and the Ji was declared wrong and an h substituted.” 

After this it is surprising to read that the gentleman from 
Baltimore ‘drew the conclusion, “ that we were communicating 
with an intelligence not embodied in the flesh we did not 
doubt" 

A few experiments-'Were-madc c-xpressly to exclude the 
directing influence of the questioner’s thoughts ; but it was 
found that what the sitter did not know the spirits could not 
tell,* Further than this. the ordinary Investigator docs not 
seem to have gone. Here and tliere, indeed, a sceptic did 
take precautions to prevent observation on the part of the 
medium. Thus,- Professor Page, at a seance wi^ the Fox 
girls and their mother, effectually Concealed the movements 
of his pencil behiqd book, with the' result that the raps 
which he obtained ‘ were indistinA and dubious, and the 

' O/. pp. 369.37a . , , 

• Spicer, «/• . PP Alihan, »/. «/., ai6, *17, tic., eit 

I.— O 
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suggested, that the raps had been miscounted or attached 
to the \yrong letters. At the &vrly stances, indeed/ if the 
alphabet was used at all, it was customary for the medium 
herself to point to the letters, as it was found that ti\e com- 
munication At-as facilitated by this means. And this practice 
still continued so long as the questions related to genera! 
topics, or when spirits like Channing, Swedenborg, or 

' Franklin held the floor. But when a sitter desir^ a more 
conclusive test, and especially wh*en he desired to ro^eive 
a communication from a deceased friend, or an answer to 
a mental question, the printed alphabet would be placed in 
his own hands, and he would be requested to move his pencil 
slowly dowm if, allowing a short pause after.each letter until 
a rap came. The letter indicated by the iap 'was then noted 
down, and the process recommenced. Precisely as in the 
muscle-reading experiments with which Cumberland and 
/rVing Bishop made as famdrar some ^-ears ago, the questioner 
was^ invited to concentrate his attention on the question 
asked; and as the tedious process u'os. usually perform^ 
in 'full view of the medium, it is obvious that she had the 

■ benefit of any unconscious Indications of preference or ex- 
pectation given by tlie sitter. Mahan obsen’es with pride 
that some of his friends, who were ^obessed of great Strength 
of will and unusual powers of intellectual concentration, 
were extraordinarily successful in obtaining answers to 

. *test questions.’ In one case this strength of w'ill mani- 
fested Itself in “loud and emphatic pointing and sticking 
at particular letters”; and the recorder explains that, had 
he not known better, he should certainly has’e come to 
the conclusion that this emphatic pointing ga\-e the m^ium 
the desired cue.' It may be added that it frequently hap- 
pened, if the original propounder of a set of mental questions 
failed to receive satisfactorj’ answ^ers; that he w’ould be re- 
quested to hand^his^ written questions to a more sj'mpathetic 
sitter, who had been already proved to'bc in rapport with the 
spirit. The answers, we arc told, would then be elicited with- 
out difficult)’.* ■ . 

'The results attained by this method w-ere certain!)’ vei)' 
remarkable. But shrewder olweAers, ‘ eN’en of those who 
belie\’ed in the phenomena in general as .being of supra- 
** 

* Asa Moha’o', ep. «A,'pi’aai. See abo oUwt case* recoideJ in that booli. 

■ Mattison, Sptnt ■/b/pinjr O’mtt'ifif, p. 57 ! Spicer, SigiCt ami Ihe 

eatlr literature , ' -r-', . , 

» Joel Tiffany, SfirttuaHiM Eipbmted. a i!3. Jilljny aJnuj* tiul the 
“spirit.” often contenieil themselee with reaiiinp the sittet’r thoughts 
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mundane origin, soon, saw that the hypothesis of spirit-agency 
in this particular' manifestatihn was at least sometimegrsuper- 
fluous. A gentlen^an- of Baltimore, for instance, writes to 
Spicer, in August, 1852; — » 

" For cj^imple, I will give you an instance in which my friend the 
Colonel (/ e. the spirit-Colonel communicating through the raps) 
tnanifestly to my mind followed the course of my own mental per- 
ceptions. I noticed .-that when 1 asked what I already knew the 
answer came more promptly than when such was not the case. In 
these questions I expected the ans^rer ; in fact,' designed the questions 
to draw certain one^ only. The Colonel speltmiy names correctly, 
using an initial only for the middle one. I then atked him for the 
middle name, as that was my military nama He spelt it promptly. 

‘ You h.ave known someone of that name beforePt . Ves. ‘Where? 
in this country?’ ‘England?’ JVo. ‘Scotland?’ Ves. 

(Scotland being what I antidpated from the first) ' Perhaps you 
know the name of the old estate in Scotland from which we came?’ 
Yes. ‘Will you name it ? ’ (The name I wanted was ‘AuchentorKe,' 
a word which I do not remember to have heard from the lips of 
any but my own household here — certainly known to none of those 
present except n\y brother, my uncle, and myself. Now I com- 
monly pronounce this nXme as though the first syllable ^vas, spelt 
with a k instead of the h, not caring to strive after the Gaelic 
guttural eh.) So the Colonel be^m — A u c -5 e n t. When the h ap- 
peared, I noticed the coinddence with my mm pronundallon, but 
also noticed it as an error, and was speculating thereon while the • 
spelling of the word was progressing, but the Colonel pulled up at 
the / and announced a mistake. I questioned upon each of the 
letters backward, and the k was declared \vrong and an h substituted.” 

After this it is surprising to read that the gentleman from 
Baltimore 'drew the conclusion, “ that we were communicating' 
with an intelligence not -embodied in the flesh we did not 
doubt." • • , 

A few experiments'- were, made expressly to exclude the 
directing influence of the questioner's thoughts; but it was 
found that what the sitter did not know the spirits could not 
tell* Further than |^hjs..the ordinary investigator does not 
seem to have gone. Here and there, indeed, a sceptic did 
take precautions io prevent obsen*ation on the part of the 
medium. Thus,'- Professor Page, a sdance rWth the Fo.x 
girls and their mother, cfrectuallytoncealed the movements 
of his pencil behind .a ,book, with the" result that the raos 
which he obtained * were indistinA and dubious, and the * 

‘ Of. dt., rp. 369, 37a 

• Spicer, pp * 39 . 240 s Asi Sfilua. r«/ , 316. 317, etc., etc. 
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answers to liis mental questions \vcrc jn five cases out of six 
incorrect Ilis experiments, he tells us, were repeated by 
difierent investigators, who generally obtained, under like 
conditions, incorrect answers.* Sometimes, indeesi, as in a 
case recorded by Mahan, the answers thus. rcOTivxd were 
ludicrously Inappropriate.* But* to, the faithlurthe results 
of such an experiment illustrated only the influence of 
scepticism in frustrating the kindly intention of the spirits. 
Or, as in the ease last mentioned, the comment would te. 
“ Yes, it is wrtainly odd that the spirit in reply to j'ou should 
give its nam^ as ‘Miserable, Humbug,' an'd say that Us diet 
in the spirit world consisted of ‘pork and beans'; ^nd I 
don't blame you for drawing Inferences unfavourable to the 
medium’s honesty j but I have receh-ed such convincing teste 
at other times tlirough the same medium that I feel tm^ 1 
know better,” I cannot find tmy cases at this date r^rded 
at first hand in which precautions against fraud of this kind 
are c\’en alleged to has-e been' taken with suixessful 
It would seem, then, that the alleged rnanIfiBtationsof thought' 
reading bj' the rapping mediums rests on endwee as^ 
adequate as that for the supernormal character of the tappings 
the’mselves. •. > . . ,o._ 

There was another set of phCTomena ocwrring *” • 5 » 
which had obviously some relation to the ' 

and wan: regarded by the faithful as almost equally sigmfi- 
cant of the inter\-cntion of the spirit world ... _ 

The Rev. Dr. I’hclps. of Stratford, Connect. a 
Presbyterian minister, who had for many y^rsbcOT ^ 
in clairvoyance, and had himself tinted disea^ by* 
ism. He had late in life married a widow wiA 
— two girls who in 1S50 s.ixteen 

respectively, and tsvo boys.iooe elesmi and^ the o «€ », 

Dr. Phelps himself ^vas at this Ume about si.xty. On 
loth, 1850, there- .broke out M'his boose a senes . . „ 
ances, which continued with extreme ^*® 9 **”* 5 j^.,* .‘ftfervals 
for several consecuti^-e daj's, and were renev'W 

C. «tc. New 


Asa Mahan, of eU., pp. 199, 200, gives a case. Din wrillen daring 

the ptogtessjjf Ihe evenls to the A'rtf ,rith ^tenuis on the 

snbieet by Snh^erUniL Some add»tion.-U lertjr^7,» ^ book, already 

SrollWrf b, a W/EnioU. ..U 
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for about eifjhtcOT months. Objects of al! kinds \vere thrown 
about the house, apparently by inadsibJe hands ; windows were 
smaslicd, and a great deal of damage was done ; mysterious 
writings wci'e' produced ; raps were heard, which, like the 
Rochester knockings, would pre intelligent — and frequently 
blasphemous — answers to; questions. From^ '^two letters, 
written by one Webster, in' the New Heeven Journal, which 
were regarded by Dr. I’helps himself as amongst the most trust- 
worthy records of ^the phenomena, I quote the following: — * 

“ WTiilc the house of Dr. Phelps was undergoing a rigid examina- 
tion from cellar to atUc, one of the chambers w 4 s mysteriously 
fitted up with clc\cn figures of angcHc beauty, gracefully and im- 
posingly arranged, so as to have the appearance of Ufa They were 
all female figures but one, and most of them in attitudes of devotion, 
with Bibles before them, and pointing to different passages with the 
apparent design of making the Scriptures sanction and confirm the 
strange things that were going on. . . . Some of the figures were 
kneeUng besvde the beds, and some bending their faces to the floor 
in attitudes of deep -hunillity. In the centre of the group was a 
dwarf, most grotesquely arrayed ; and above was a figure so sus- 
pend«i as to seem flying through the air. These manifestations 
occurred sometimes when the room Was locked, and sometimes ‘ 
when it was known that no pcrmtls had been there. Measures 
were taken to have a special scrutiny in regard to every person who 
entered the room tlut day, and it ts known with the most perfect ■ ' 
ctriainty that many of these figures were constructed when there 
were no persons in the room, and no visible power by which they 
could have bqen produced. Tlie tout tnstmhle was most beautiful 
and picturesque, and had a grace and ease and speaking effect that 
seemed the attributes of a htghCT creation.” 

On another occasion, Webster continues, Dr. Phelps was 
writing at hts table — he wasjalone in the room — and had 
turned away for a momentl . On resumin^-his seat he found 
on his table a sheet of paper, which hadt l^n quite clean a 
moment before, covered with strange-looklng writing, the ink 
still weL A brickbat ^vhs seen to start from a large mirror 
and fall violently to the’ floor; letters were seen to drop from 
the celling* , arid .tumjps covert with hieroglyphs to grow out 
of the paherri on 'the carpet, undw the very eyes of the 
astonished Vatnily. Chdir§ would mow deliterately across 
the room, missiles would ‘sfart from space and* 3 Asb through 
costly panes of glass. ^ * 

From another witness, H. B. T^lor, wri^lhg to the same 
‘ EUiolt, hlyttrrus, or Ctimftes, etc., pp. 184, 185. 
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paper, we learn that the elder boy-'n'is ■ carried across the 
room b)' an Invisible agencj' ; that the bo3''s p'antaloofis were 
cut into strips, and the doctor's hat wliirled up in the air; 
that a pie?e of shingle was seen to fly about the room with 
unknown characters inscribed upon it ; and that the supper- 
table was lifted thrice from the •floor when tlie room was 
empty. From a writer in the Spiritual Pliihsopher^ we learn 
that letters, written by no human hands, were thrown down 
from the air. The letters proved to contain mischievous and 
rather childish satires on Dr. Phelps’ brother clerg>’men and 
other persons. From Laroy Sunderland, at t his time editor 
of the SpiriiuaVJ*hilosop}ier, we learn that on JIarch -iith, 
1850, an umbrella was thrown without human hands some 
twenty-five feet; that on Mardi 15th several persons sair 
various articles rise from th^Ir places, describe a parobala (rfir), 
and descend to the floor; ^at on the following day a brass' 
candlestick was to rise and dasli itself against the floor 
until it was ultimately broken ; that a large potato was 
dropped out of the viewless air on to Uie breakfast-table 
within a few inches of Dr. Phelps' plate ; that the shov'd and 
tongs, together with the iron stand in which they rested, 

1 moved into the middld'Of the parlour, and then danced upon 
the 'floor ; that the lar« dining-room table of solid mahogany 
vVas seen to rise two fet into the air; that on another occa- 
sion a lamp tltat was burning on the mantelpiece in the elder 
boy’s bedroom was seen to move across the room and set fire 
to some papers which lay on the bed ; that tlie boy was 
found to have been hung on a tree by the invisible agency ; 
that his pants were stripp^ from* his body ; that a pillow was 
drawn over the elder girl’s face when she was sleeping peace- 
fully, and a pie« of tape tied round her neck with such 
violence that it all but strangled her. Finally, from one of 
Dr. Phelps’ sons by a former marriage, Professor Austin 
Phelps, we have the following additional particulars: That 
as Dr. Phelps was walking across the parlour, no other person 
being in the room, a key and a nail wcre’thrown over his head 
and fell on the floor at his feet ; pnd" that in the evening, in 
presence of the whole family, a tilniip. fell ‘from the 
their midst ; that at dinner the spoons and forks would fly up 
out of the dishes; that one day at dinner a bundle of six or 
eight silver sppons were all at once taken up and bent double 
by no visible agenev’^ that on arfo&er occasion, when he was 
alone, the raps directed that Dr. Phelps should put Ins hand 
under the table, ■^nd that, when hecompUed.it was grasped by 
* 1850, p. 70. 
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a human hand, warm and soft L-astly, that the raps pur* 

ported to come from a Frenchman, named D s, who had 

been clerk to a firm of la\\’j-crs who had prepared Mrs. 

Phelps’ 'scttlcm'cnt r that D s, through raps, asserted that 

lie was in hfeil, and that he had, when on earth, cheated ' 
Mrs. Phelps in drawing up the settlement ; that Dr. Phelps 
' ’ investigate the rhattcr, and found clear evidence of fraud in 
the matter of the settlement, but not sufficient to justify a 
prosecution.* • ■ _ ^ 

The afiair naturally created much excitement in Spiritualist 
circles. Andttnv Jackson Dam himself came down to Strat- 
ford, and ga\e his certificate to the phenomifna. He ex- 
plained that, speaking generally, the raps were produced by 
discharges of vital electricity from the elder^bo>'’s organism ; 
that when magnetism preponderated in thb‘ systems of the 
boy and girl, nails, keys, books/ and other objects would fly 
toivards them ; when electricity preponderated such objects 
would be repelled ; but th.at the spirits frequently initiated 
and directed these mo\-ements; that, in fact, as he was im- 
press^ to declare, the majority of the disturbances were 
caused by spirits, of whom he had himself seen no less than 
five present, as “delegates from the spfrit land,” in Dr. Phelps' , 
house. The same high authority tllso recognised the hiefo- 
gliTihics inscribed on the turnip already mentioned, the boy’s" 
pants, and elsewhere, as being spiritual symbols having no 
affinity with any earthly language, oriental or other. By 
interior impression he was able to interpret the message of 
goodwill con\-eyed, as thus : " A high society of angels desirt^ 
through the agencj' of another and a more inferior society, 
to communicate In various ^^tt>'s to the earth’s inhabitants.”* 

On the other hand, Laroy Sunderland and Mrs. Fish were 
inclined to attribute the manifestations entirely to the agency 
of lying, mischievous, or insane spirits, an^the former even 
questioned whether the Poi^hkeepsie seer had correctly 
translated the vegetable hieroglyphs. Mr. Beach whose 
testimony is quoted below, believed that there was ’nothint^ 
superhuman in these mysterious occurrences. For his parr 
he did not believe InigRosts. “Tlie theorj- is," he writes’ 
"that there exists m Nature an demeat as yet unknown to 
the scientmc'world.” 

In order to secure, if possible, at once the interest of the 


pr. "-f (Kri Voik), of ,s,5, 
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reader and Kls sympathy with the Spiritualist interpretation 
of the manifestations, I have ventured, in the preceding pages, 
to base my account of the Stratford disturbances, not on what 
the several narrators themselves saw, but on what they under- 
stood that other people had seen. Not one of the marvels so 
far related is described ly a persbn who professes to hav^c 
been actually present ; and Professor Austin Phelps’ account 
was uTitten nearly thirty years aftcnvards/i No ej'C-witness, 
indeed, so far as 1 cm discover, ever 'claims to have seen a 
turnip issue from the'earpet or'the ceiling, or a brickbat from 
the mirror, to have seen Dr. Phelps’ little boy carried across 
the' room h)' an invisible power, or a candlestick jump lip and 
pound against the floor, or inanimate objecW describe a 
parabola, or any other kind of curve, unassisted. 

\Vhat they did .see was mucli less dramatic Dr. Phelps 
tells us that he saw with his own eyes more than thir^' 
broken panes of glass ; that he watched .the movements of 
objects with care and close attention ; that " 1 t>’Itncssed them 
hundreds and hundreds ofjtImes,and I know that In’hundreds 
of instances they took place when Uiere was no yisible power 
by which the motion could ha\-e been’ produced”; and that 
'he never could find out how the rapping was done. Laroy 
Sunderland saw some of Uie hieroglyphs and the letters which 
■had been written by tlie spirits ; he also saw a window^ in 
which every pane had been broken ; and he heard rapping 
under his feet whilst he was at breakfast Veritas, \\Titing on 
September 2 ist in the iVerr Ifai'cn fourtial, says tliat he was 
struck on the arm by a clothes-pin, and is sure that no one in 
the room threw it. Also that in Uie parlour a peach stone 
fell at the feet of one of the members of the family, and that 
shortly afterwards two or three fragments of apple and^a 
piece of anthracite coal fell at intervals close to him, and that 
he put a piece of apple in his pocket, and kept it as a 
memorial of the.^ma^\’e^ous incident Further, that on the ^ 
following morning a cup, an iron spoon, and a couple of 
apples were thrown, the latter striking t^vo members of the 
family. 

Mr. Nevvson, of the Derby JournaI,yirAos, that when he and 
three other persons were standing outside the bedroom 
listening to" the tappings, they heard sometlilng tbroum with 
great violence against the door, jnstantly j^prang into..the 
room, and found the young lady (of, sixteen) in bed in a 
nervous state, with a very red chKk. A large white pitcher 
had, it was found, been thrown against the door, and broken. 

The Rev. Mr. Mitchell saw sentences which had been 
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written on the walls, made>up figures which had been 
arranged in various , parts oC the house, objects Which had 
been thro«"n about; also {reheard Joud noises and screamings. 

The Rev, Mr. Weed hjvl also seen the furniture disarranged, 
and doll-s dressed up t‘o look like live figures. 

The things which Mr. Beach and Mr. Day saw were so 
interesting that I quote jwts of their accounts in their own 
words. ’ - . 

Mr. Beach writes in theAlwy VcrI:Suti, April egth, 1S50: — ^ 

“ ^\^^ile our conversation was quicllf proceeding, there seemed to 
be a general start of all present, the boy instantaneously silting up 
in bed. *1 was then looking at the carpet, on a line iiai^lcl to the 
front Side’of the bed and of the mantelpiece, wheft* I caught sight of 
a matchbox, about four inches long by three wide, mthin an inch of 
the floor, if not upon it. 1 heard a noise corresponding to what 
would be expected from a heavy iron box of that size, falling from 
about the height of, the mantelpiece; and at the same lime saw Ahe 
box slide toward the bed, and directly away from tlxc mantelpi^ 
about four inches, while the lid flew open, and some matches bounded 
out upon the tloor. The boy denied any agency in the matter, with 
an expression of innocence that defied the closest scrutiny. , . . 
A few moments after that event, and y hile all present occupied their 
former positions, the boy sat up in Ms bed as suddenl)^ as before^ 
exclaiming, ‘They have set the bed on firel’ I sprang instahtly'tq 
the spot, and saw a piece of printed paper, etc., on Sre ; securingia 
piece of it about the size of a dollar, it proved to be a part of the 
Dtrby Journal. . . . Again, the ladies stood facing the window and 
me, and about six feet from me — they were side by side, about two 
feet apart ; no one else was it\' the room. Suddenly the daughter’s 
right arm straightened, infiicting an apparently severe blow on her 
companion's right arm, just below the shoulder, and at the same 
time she cried out, * I am pinched ! ’ The sleeve of her dress being 
turned up a little, there was plainly virible a mark closely resembling 
a severe pinch freshly made.” 

Mr. Beach’s theory of these mysterious occurrences has 
been already quoted. 

Mr. .Horace Day writes on September 27th, 1851, to 
Mr. Elliott, author) of thq book from which I have frequently 
quoted : — • ' 

“ While conversing with the family on the subject of their trials 
and .perplexities, the lady of the house ran into the room, and said 
that her son, a boy of twptvc or fourteen, was missing. Except on 
the face of live father, I siw no cxprcssiwi of alarm or apprehension 
He seemed greatly excited; but the rest of the family, consislinf' of 
* EUiotl, £•/., pp. 191.3, 
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Mrs. r., a daughter, a lady visitor, and her son, certainly manife?sted 
no extraordinary emotion- After a few hurried remarks, I noticed 
that Mrs. P. led the way to the back5'ard. ^\^lat reason there was 
for not first examining the house did not appear. This was the first 
thing that Iroked suspicious to me, coupled with the general air of 
imperturbability over the family. The bc^ was found in the hay-rflow, 
in an apparently comatose state, from which ’he recovered in the 
course of an’ hour. . . . The similarity of ^the writing, which Dr. P. 
showed me as being 'spiritual,* to that of* the,, boy when I got him 
into a room alone, together wth the singular fact that every broken 
window could be readied only from the doorway of the young ladio’ 
bedroom, conspired to increase my contempt for the whole concem- 
. . . Dr..P. se^s nev^r to have recognised his son’s handwriting, 
5,hough his room was flooded with his lucubrations, in a r^lar 
schoolboy’s hand.”* .* ■ 

Further, from a full account^ of the matter complied by 
Capron from the \’arious records preserved by the family, and 
authenticated by conversation with Dr. Phelps, we learn that, 
speaking generally, the disturbances centred round the elder 
boy and girl ; that they ceased when the children were sent 
away ; that Dr. Phelps in particular was favoured with 
several striking manifestations when alone with Harry; and, 
finally, that when Harry’ %vas despatched to a school in 
Philadelphia, the spirits destroyed his books, tore his clothe.^ 
and generally became so outrageous that Harry was brought 
home again to Stratford, when the disturbances finely 
ceised.* 

But perhaps the most interesting e\’idence is that furnished 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, in the. article already referred to. 
Confronted with a practical problem in spiritual dynamics, 
the seer found his position a peculiarly delicate one; Should 
he pronounce the phenomena to be genuine, it might go hard 
with his reputation as a philosopher If some of them were 
afterwards prox'ed to be fraudulent. On the other hand, as a 
Harmonial Philosopher, It would ill become him to depreciate 
what his followers already acclaimed as a demoniac visitation. 

He found safety in a middle course. , After giving the certifi- 
cate already quoted, the seer proceroed to point out that 
“the young Harry frequently failed to discriminate, duruig- 
certain moments of mental agitation, between the sotinos . 
and effects which he himself made and those sounds which 
were produced by a spiritual presence"; and he explains 
follows the portent of the bqj' being tied to a tree : I 

’ niiott. //. eii., rp. soo, aoi. 

* .t/isJem S/irttuaJiim, etc., bf E. W. Cipcon, pp. 
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discovered when viewing the circumstance from my superior 
condition . . . that,- to control the boy from elTecting some 
premeditated imprudence, a spirit near him, taking advantage 
of the electrical state .of his system, actually made him un- 
cortsciously instrumental in tying himself to a tree," and to 
complete the work', aftenvards made the boy feel frightened, 
and believe that he had called for help, wlien in fact he 
had not done so.^ And again, “ It is possible — and my im- 
pressions strongly move me to assert the probability thereof 
— that the spirits have employed some impressible person in 
the family, or in the Stratford Communit}', to write some 
of those communications which irere there received, also to 
arrange the expressi\*c tableaux."* No utterance of the 
I’olighkcepsie seer reveals a profounder insight. 

' O/. rtV., p. SS. * rage in. 



CHAPTER n- 

SOME DWELLERS IN ARCADIA - 

S INCE, as shown in a previous chapter,* naughty.'Jiitle 
girls have for many generations amused themselves and 
mystified their ciders by tapping on the foQt .of their 
wooden bedsteads and throwing about the less expensive 
crocket)*, and the world has gone on as before^ we rtust look 
to something else than the novelty or the mystery of the 
manifestations for an explanation of tlie worId*wide results 
which followed from these exploits of the I^ydesville and 
Stratford children. That explanation is, of course, to be 
found in the conditions of the time. And first amongst 
these conditions was the recent familiarity of the American 
peopfe witli the phenomena of the induced trance. As 
shown in the first part of the present work, these phenomena, 
which had been known and studied in France, Germany, and 
generally on the continent of Europe, for more than two 
generations, had only in the decade rS4o-5o attracted any 
wide recognition in the two great English-speaking countries. 
That recognition appears to have come at about the same 
time in both England and America, and through the same 
means — the demonstrations of itinerant lecturers. 

The interest, so recently excited and still actively spread- 
ing, in the somnambulic phenomena, helped the cause of 
nascent Spiritualism in various ways. It furnished, in the 
first place, a machinery already organised for the rapid 
spread of the new manifestations, in the shape of a large 
number of proifessibnaf clairvoyants. Some of ticese 
voyants, like Mrs. Tamlin* and Mrs Bushnell,® were ^noL 
slow to include spirit-rapping amongst their accomp|isH- 
ments. Others were content to work side by side trith the 
rapping mediums who now sprang up throughout the ^d. 

* BooV I. chapter ii. * CapionAnd Barron, s/. eil 

■ ^ Spicer, and Scunds^ pk Ss> London, 
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From the early Spiritualist journals it is evident that a large 
part was play^ in the first few years by healing and trance 
mediums simply. In the second place, Mesmerism 'furnished 
the popular mind with ‘a ready-made philosophy of the whole 
matter. As previously shoum, apart from the general dis- 
position to believe in the marvellous fostered by the various 
electric, magnetic, and odylic theories, many persons had 
already been induced through trance utterances to believe in 
the possibility of spirit intercourse. Of the manner in which 
Davis and his circle were prepared by clairvoyant revelations 
for the advent of the new dispensation we have already 
spoken. Dr. Phelps, of Stratford, had first had his interest 
excited, some years previously to the Poltergeist manifesta- 
tions, by the marvels of clairvoyance. So Warren Chase, Of 
whom we shall speak later, had, in 1S43, made experiments 
in Mesmerism with a few friends, and had ordered a dozen 
copies of Natures Divide flevtlatiens in 1S47, as soon as it 
was issued ; ' and generally, throughout the country the 
attention given to clairvoyance and Mesmerism prepared the 
way fpf.the greater marvels of Spiritualism.* Many even of 
the chief critics and opponents of the new movement, such as 
Asa Mahan, B. W. Richmond, and E. C. Rogers, whilst 
denying the evidence of spirit intervention, found no dif]fi- 
cuity, on the strength of their studies In the literatiire of 
Animal Magnetism, in accepting the phenomena in the lump. 
All these writers are agreed in explaining the raps,, the move- 
ments of tables, and the Poltcigeist performances generally, 
as illustrations of odylic force.* To its inventor, the reader 
should perhaps be reminded, odylic force was an impalpable 
emanation of such exquisite tenuity that its presence could 
be detected by no instrument less delicate than the human 
organism, and that only ^n^pe^sons of exalted nervous sensi- 
bility. To harness this exquisite essence, to the gross antics 
of the kitchen furniture was surely an illegitimate extension 
of the theory. 

But probably the m«meric movement of the previous 
decade helped the new propaganda most conspicuously by 
furnishing a band of able editors and lecturers already trained 
and equipped for service. Of those who assisted at the birth 
o?Ahe Rruefafions and afterwards vmfttd in editing the Vniver- 
‘ -(aUnn, many in the course of the next two or three years 


\^rty Yeart on He SfinCua! Kmtrum.xv- M. IS- Boston, iSSS 

’ Tor adauiohal instances see Mtdtrn American Sfiin'--'- 
tc., etc. 
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became editors of papers (lc\'otcd to one aspect or another 
of the new mov-ement 

Till as late, indeed, as the end of June, 1S49, when the 
Umvercalitm ceased to exist, none of the adherents of the 
Harmonial Philosophy had publicly recognised the importance 
of the new physical manifestations. Put in the spring of the 
following year, as mc have already seen, Davis visited Strat- 
ford, there witnesseti .some of them for the first time, and 
became convinced of their reality.* In the summer of the 
same j-ear the first number of a paper called the Spirit 
Messenger was published in Springfield, Mass., under the 
joint editorship of the Rev. R. P. Ambler, a Ufliversalist 
minister, and Apollos Munn, which appears to has-e bden 
Davis' chief organ for the next two or three years; for, 
indeed, partly no doubt alicnatt^ 15' die intolerable arrogance 
of the I’oughk-ecpsie seer, |>arlly because tsvo of this trade 
of prophet can rarely agree together for long, the little band 
of Harmonial Philosophers were soon widely scattered. By 
the middle of J851 we fipd some six or seven papftrs in 
existence devoted to the projiaganda, in most of which the 
late editors of the Unh-erealusn bad a part. At Auburn was 
published Disehsures from the Interior and Superior Care for 
Mortals, under the editorship of J. D. Scott and T. L. Harris ; 
and another paper. The Spiritual and Moral Instructor, was 
started in the same town under the editorship of T. S. Hiatt, 
with Fishbough as a leading contributor. In September, 
185;, was published at Boston the first number of Heat and 
Light, a review of A. J. Davis' philosophy, by W. M. Femald, 
being the principal article.* Again, S. B. Brittan, in 1852, 
brought out a well-written monthly periodical called the 
Shekinah, which, during its brief career of about eighteen 
montl^, represented Spiritualism at its soberest and best In 
1853 appeared The Spiritual Telegraph, a weekly paper edited 
by Brittan conjointly with Partridge, a New York merchant, 
which lasted for nearly eight j'ears. 

But the first in the field of the Spiritualist editors wm 
L aroy Sunderland, whose acquaintance we ha\’e made in 
previous chapters. In July, i8jo. Sunderland start^ in 
Boston a paper called the SpiritMit Philosopher, w’hich in the 
following year changed its title to the Spirit World. In his *- 
editorial address he offers the hospital!^' of his ralumns to 
all sects, schools, and parties, and “to each world in the con- 
stitution of the Universe.” But even at this epoch he showed • 

• Fhitcsfffhj> ej S/trttmal inttnemru, p. 7S. ' - 

* SftrU It ertd, vtL ui. p. 76. 
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something of the criticnl temper which had distinguished his 
later writings on Mesmerism, for in another article in the 
same niimb^ on the “ Spiritual Knockings,” after incidental!}’ 
mentioning that -lie had himself made pneumatology a subject 
of.investigation for the last thirty years, and had no doubt at 
all as to the existence of other spheres beyond our oun, he 
revie\vs the History by Capron and Barron, pointing out 
several difficulties in the spirit theor>’ and defects in the 
evidence so far adduced. Sunderland had not at that time 
had the opportunity to satisfy himself as to the origin of the 
knockings. A few weeks later, however, his own daughter, 
Mrs. Margaretta Cooper, became a medium ; and he writes in 
October, 1850 : " The manifestations of the Spirit World have 
been continued in our own family in Charlestown, and our 
Office in Boston, with increasing and wonderful interest . . . 
the mysterious sounds haw been made in nearly all the rooms 
in our House, and -have .been heard at different times b}' 
different people. The responses to questions are made freely, 
at our ’during meal times, whidi are thus prolongw 
often to an hour and a half oy vconversation with our 
Heavenly visitants." He adds that articles of furniture had 
been moved, that the spirits had made musical sounds, that 
members of the family and strangers had been touched and 
handled hy the spirits, that manifestations had been made 
to the sense of sight, and, finally, that communications had 
been vouchsafed, as he believes, " from the Hi^/ier S//ierfs, 
giving important information relating to the Spiritual Dis- 
pensation now opening to the Universe of Human Beings.*'^ 
But this state of e.xaltation was not to last long. Perhaps 
his reversion to a more sober state of mind was hastened by the 
result of a hoax played upon him in the early part of the year 
1851. An illiterate letter, purporting to come from a woman 
who was anxious for news of her dead daughter, was sent 
to Sunderland. He submitted it to the spirits, and received 
from them a message of consolation to transmit to the 
anxious inquirer. The letter, however, was a hoax, and the 
inquirer and her spirit daughter alike fictitious.* But it seems 

probable that in any case the caution — natural or acquired 

which is so conspicuous in his earlier ivork ivould have led 
him sooner or later to reject the extravagant absurdities 
• of the Spiritualists around him. 


* Philataphtr, vol. i pp. 6S, 69, 

• '» Capron, 5/.V»VW/m, pp. sil.aia. The author of th« hoas wa? 

X clergyman namw Austin, who wrote ir •*— •• • - 

pseudonym of “ShaJrach Barnes." 
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In fact, \vc find that in later numbers, at any rate, of the 
Spirit World Sunderland, though still believing' that spirits 
were concerned In some of the manifestations, yet constantly 
Urges his readers not to put implicit confidence in so-called 
spirit revelations, nor even to believe that all the phenomena 
commonly ascribed to spirit intervention have necessarily ad 
<?xtra*mundane cause. He points out that table-tipping and 
other physical movements, and trance speaking or writing, 
may often be due solely to unconscious action on the part 
of the medium ; and, generally, that it is unwise to believe 
that a message comes from Swedenborg or St Paul, merely 
because the spirit or the medium says so. A fbwyeari later 
even this qualified belief in Spiritualism seems 'to have' left 
him almost as compfctcly as his former enthusiasm for 
Phreno-Mesmerism. Warren Chase mourns over him as a 
backslider; and in the lata* book already quoted we find 
him pointing out that “ spirit-possession " cap in most cases 
be explained as possession by the -idea of spirits present in 
the medium’s owm mind; and that, "unfortunately for ‘spirit- 
ualism' technically so-called, neither ‘ilie ‘roWiums’ n’dr the 
'spirits* who speak through them have ever, been able to 
show us where the human bnds and the really spiritual begins 
in these nervous phenomena.”* 

However, at this early period Sunderland seems to have 
entertained no doubt of the central fact. of spirit intercourse; 
and it is probable that the adhesion thus early in Uie mov'c- 
ment of an investigator of this tjqse, who, combined shrewd- 
ness and caution with bis enthusiasm, and who was already 
widely known by his lectures and published writings, did 
much to attract thinking men to the subject. 

A man of a different type, who also owed his conversion 
to Spiritualism mainly to his earlier acquaintance with the 
mesmeric trance, was me Rev. J. B. Ferguson. Jesse Babcock 
Ferguson w’as in 1819.* He went to school at the 

age of eleven in Wlncliester, Virginia, and tvv'o years later, 
at the age of thirteen, w'as chosen by the Presbyterian 
Missionary Society of Shenandoah and Frederick Counties 
(Virginia) to conduct a school in a ftew settlement. The 
school was carried on at one end of a log house, and fl 
shoemaker, who worked at his trade behind a partition 'at ‘ 
the other end, held himse/f in readiness, if required, to assist 


■ ims accouni la iukcu p-ii./ mimii me - - 

Lift ef the Rev. J. £. Rergusen, edited by T. L. NithoU {London, 1865)5 
lurtl) from Ferguson's own book. S^ett Cemmunun; a Recerd ef Cemiuniea. 
tiont from the Spin! Spheres, etc. bfashnlle (U.S.), 1854. 
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the youthful teacher in keeping order amongst his scholars, 
some of whom were seven or dght years older than himself. 
Later he was apprenticed to a printer, and afterwards earned 
his' living by light work in a newspaper office, whilst he 
attended his classes at the Woodstock Academy. He 
faiarried young, became the editor of a religious miscellany, 
and rapidly acquired fame as an eloquent preacher. Finally 
he settled in Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, and there 
drew around him a large and devoted congregation. He 
became, indeed, one of the most noted preachers in the 
South, received honorary degrees from two universities, and 
was iOq m?ny occasions invited to preach before public 
bodies and? to discharge public appointments. Because of 
his eloquent addresses and exhortations and his pronounced 
patriotism, he became a notable figure in the Civil War on 
the Confederate side. , 

In the years 1842-3, early in .his married life, Feiguson 
had investigate the phenomena Of Animal Magnetism, and 
as a'xesult had Satisfied, himself .of “(i) the possibility of 
mind’.acting through the .outvvtud* senses of other bodies 
bwide Us owrt;l(2) of its hcting apart from its own and all 
external senses, and of holding communion with disembodied 
mind.” In nis portfolio he had, as he tells us, v^itten in 
1844: “ If we may be allowed an opinion, where an opinion 
is scarcely allowable,, we would say that from the invisible 
world there will be such a manifestation of the Saipts that 
the veil of flesh and sense will be rent away, and the con* 
nection will be permanent. The Cherubim, or ‘ living 
creatures,' will appear upon the earth.”* His wife was 
apparently the clairvoyant subject in these experiments, as 
she afterwards became the medium through whom he chiefly 
received spiritual communications. 

When the rappings and spiritual manifestations first broke 
out, Ferguson tells us that he was inclined to attribute them 
to imposture and fanaticism. Some years later, however, 
in 1853, he visited a rapping medium in Ohio, and witnessed 
the usual phenomena; received correct answers fo mental 
questions through the* alphabet, and a communication pur- 
porting to come from a deceased fellow-preacher. Thereafter 
he was favoured with other manifestations, including the 
speaking in foreign tongues, and ultimately his wife and 
young daughter became i mediums for writing, speaking, and 

‘.S'/'iViV Cemmunion: a Xitard af CamiHnnkaUtHt from the Sfitrit Spherts 
viuk tneonUstabU evidence of fernnat iJeHMy, by J. B. Fereuson n. ii’ 
Nashville. i8w. ** 
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seeing visions. An automatic communication given through 
his wife is quoted in chapter iv. below. 

Fergusoi\*s high character, his eloquence, and the brea'dth 
and liberality of his religious views gave him wide reputation 
and influence, and there is no doubt that his advocacy did 
much to advance the propaganda of Spiritualism in the 
South. He appears to have kept his faith unchanged until 
the end. His last public appearance in connection with 
Spiritualism was in England, whither he accompanied the 
Brothers Davenport in 1864, in order to introduce them to 
a new public under the most favourable auspices. . ^ 

But after all Poltergeists and a widely diffused interest 
in Animal Magnetism were factors to be found at t hi<! time 
in most European countries. It was rather in the conditions 
of a new and rapidly expanding ' civilisation, and perhaps 
in the special genius of the American people^ that the ex- 
planation must be sought for the e.xtraordinary spread of 
the new mo\'ement In the first place, we find a nation in 
whom the' standard of. popular ^ucation and ’intelligence 
>vas much higher than in England, and probably most other 
European countries at the same date. But thiT very diffusion 
of education was in some aspects mischievous: Id the older 
civilisations the world of ideas is still 'an oligarchy, with a 
constitution to ^iome e.xtent fixed and define. ’ There are 
recognised standards and precedents for the guidance of 
thought in every department. But in'the American Republic 
of fifty years ago ever}’ man claimed the right to think for 
himself, and to think as extravagantly’ and inconsequently 
as he chose. Again,'the geographical conditions gave specu- 
lation , 3 freedom which would have been impossible in a 
more settled society. Even the eastern States were at this 
time very sparsely populated ; civilisation was daily enlarging 
its, boundaries and absorbing more and more of the un- 
claimed territory around. In 1850 not thirteen in a hundred 
of the American people lived in touTis of 8,000 inhabitants. 
Thus we find, outside the few laige cities, an immense fringe 
of semi-rural “townships," carved out of the wildem^ but 
yesterday, and filled with an enthusiastic horde of pioneers 
who had learnt, lo read and to think from men, or as we 
have just seen, ifrom children, scarcely better trained and 
equipped than themselves. In those raw’, outbdng district 
there was no intellectual centre, no recognised conduit through 
which the gathered experience of the centuries could fliw,' 
such as exists in every tomi and almost every villa^ in 
Europe. There was inev’itably expended on the problems 
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of fife a large amount of vigorous but crude and undisciplined 
thinking; and the results stand on record now in the his- 
tory of various American religious epidemics, of American 
Socialisms, of American phrenolog)', of crusades against 
alcohol, tobacco, pork, and in favour of free land, free 
marriage, and equality of the sexes. 

It is in conformity with this view that we find the early 
American Spiritualists, almost to a man, adopted e\er>' plank 
of the platform roughly indicated above. Sunderland, indeed, 
as we have already seen, had cooled .somewhat tou-ards 
phrenology, and seems to have held aloof from most of the 
popular enthusiasms. But his critical temper xtos, of course, 
exceptional. There were no such reserves, in the attitude of 
the ordinary Spiritualist. 

Of all the popular enthusiasms of the time, that which was 
mobt intimately bound up withSpIritualism was the Fourierite 
movement, which had shotfly before swept in a great wave 
over the United States. . There appears to be some natural 
affinity between' Socialfsm of a certain tj’pe and Spiritualism. 
The vision of a. new hwvcn wH perhaps be most gladly 
received, by. those whose eyes have been opened to the vision 
of a new earth, 'the dwellmg-pla<» of righteousness. It is 
certain tliat many Socialists have been Spiritualists. The 
veteran Robert 0 >Yen was converted to the new faith a few 
years before his death, The Shakers claimed to have had 
spiritual communications as early as 1837, and to have re- 
ceived at that time predictions of the advent in a few years of 
fuller revelations;*' and many of the older American com- 
munities were founded by leaders who claimed direct inspira- 
tion from spiritual sources. But the connection between the 
Socialist revival of 1840-50 and tte gospel of 1S48 was more 
intimate still. There were those who traced a definite .re- 
semblance between the ideas of Fourier and Swedenborg, 
especiallj' in the doctrine of Universal Analogy taught by 
Fourier and the well-known “Correspondences’' of the Swedish 
seer. It is certain that there were many disciples of the one 
prophet who joined in the cult of the other. The list of 
writers in the Phalanx and the Harbingett given by Noyes 
jjj his Jiisloxy of Avxeriam SotiaUsms^ contains many names 


1 , E\JeT Evans seems hatiSly U> tic justified in his cWm. From ibe (ub- 
foitunately anonymous) account of an eye-mtness quoted by Noyes {Hislffry ei 
Soaahmt, pp. 604-9 Londoa, 1870) and from the signed letter gisen 
in Spicer's St^htt and :>iunds (p, 349), it seems clear that the alleged commu^ca- 
tions were not only purely subKCtwe, but thnr thef t:,t1e In nnn.n..nn .. :.v .1. - 
Spintuahstic maniiestations wmeh «n 
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—such as Horace GrccI^’, Stephen J’carl Andrew's, Henr)’ 
James, and J. Garth Wilkinson — which were afterwards -well 
known In connection with Swcdcnborgianism or Spiritualism/ 
or -the two IcajJing Socialist ^immunities founded under • 
religious impulses in the early forties, before tlie main crop of 
“ Phalanxes,” Brook Farm, as is u-elJ known, cultivated 
Swedenborgianism ; whilst Hopedale, tn the per«on of its 
founder, the Rev. Adin Bnllou.‘helpcd towards the propaganda 
of Spiritualism. Of the two most successful .secular com* 
munities of the day, the Wisconsin Phalanx was founded 
by a Spiritualist, Warren Chase, and the Nortli American 
Phalanx had Horace Greclej* as a Vice-President ’ Nor'did 
the connection between the two movements cease with tlie 
revelations of 184S. Two or three years later the Auburn 
Spiritualists, headed by Thomas Lake' Harris and Jarftes D. 
Scott, founded the Mountain Co\-e Communit )' ; w'hile Harris 
himself later inaugurated a new Spiritualist society at Brocton, 
N.Y., and afterwards at Santa Rosa, California^ Another 
communkst society of the same was the Harroonial 
Society, founded under^angelic direction by one Spjmcer, an' 
ex-Methodist minister, and his wife in 1855. Again, T. u 
Nichols and other Spiritualists were membCTs of the Sodalist 
community of Modem Times, founded on Long Island In 
1851.* And many of the “inspired” writings of the time 
sketdied out plans for an ideal society to be founded on 
communist or phalansterian lines. 'Andrew Jackson 
and the other WTiters in the Univcrcceluin, as already pointed 
out, preached social reconstruction os the concomitant of 
spiritual regeneration.® ' 

Of the tj'pical American Spiritualist of tlie early da)’S— 
the man who b^an with Socialism and, adding thereto in 
due couree all the other reforms above enumerated, finally 
found in' Spiritualism the creed which would unify all ms 
enthusiasms — no better illustration could be found than m 
the ’life, of Warren Chase. Fortunately there are ample 
materials for the study. With a confidence, which again js 
typical of the man and the time, that what wa.s so profoundly 
interesting to himself could not foil to ha\’e both interest 
and value for' others, he has giren to the world t^^o 
autoViograpliles-^T//^ hi/e hint of the hone One": ft» Auf-i- 
biography of the World's Chiidp and Forty Years on the 


' spiritual Rastrum, ^ An interesting summary of lbs relsttoMjielweeo 

Socialism anil Splrhnalism, on which the account in the text U largely bascJ, «iu 
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Spiritual Rostruvt ^ — the former dealing mainly with his 
Socialist, the latter with his Spiritualistic experiences. Bom 
1813 in Pittsfield, a little village of New Hampshire, -he 
never saw his father, and his mother, unwedded, died when he ' 
was five j-ears old. In accordance with the laws of the State, 
the friendless orphan was “apprenriced’’ by the Selectmen of 
the township to a farmw, who was bound, in return for his 
services, to feed and clothe the -child until the age of twenty- 
one, leaving him free to attend school in the winter, and 
giving him a sum of money on completion of the full term. 
The farmer proved a brutal master, and neglected his side of 
the’ bargain, and the boy escaped in his fifteenth j’ear, and 
was finally bound over ^by the Selectmen to another family, 
by whom he was kindly treated. In this new place he had 
the opportunit}’ of attending school for the first time, soon 
learnt to read, and made good progress with his studies 
generally during the next four or five years, passing on from 
thence to the academy at Gllmanton Comers. Here ho 
appears to have read tlie works of \*arious Freethinkers, and 
to Iiave adopted their vie\vs. The poston Investigator was 
at this period of his life his gxn'de, and Rationalism his 
religion. In 1835. when twenty-two years of age, he left 
New Hampshire and went away West, into what was then 
Michigan Territory, td seek his fortunes in new lands. There 
he found friends, and in Januarj’, 1837, married a young 
girl then employ^ as school teacher. Of his wife we are 
told that she had already Icamt to esche'v pork, tobacco, 
and cofiec, a renunciation which Warren Cliase himself did 
not imitate until some.\ears later, and that she soon gave 
up her former faith (Baptist) to adopt the views of lier 
husl;iand. In course of the next fc^v years children were 
born to, them, of whom more than one dieil ; and they went 
through many vicissitudes in trj-ing to make for themselves a 
home and a living in the still unsettled West. In 183S they 
movcvl to Sovithport, in Wisconsin, and for some years en- 
dured the bitterest iwvcrty, living through a whole winter 
with their one child on potatoes mainly, with a little flour, 
milk, and butter, sent bj’ kindly neighbours, hardly richer 
than themselves, in pit)’ for the dcHcatc chllcl. There, ns a 
/lomci’css, <7rrfcns-ft ’'the U'owlWs.' CWls’" A.w.’ opitee-' 

tunity to meditate on social and economic problems. 
Gradually, as the settlement developed, his worldly affairs 
ImiTTOVcd. He achieved .a modest competence, and a cert.Tin 
position amongst his fcjlow-tow'mmcn ; he was appointed 
^ 1 ISSS. ,» 
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— such as Horace Greeley, Stephen I’earl Andrews, Henr>' 
James, and J. Garth Wilkinson — which were aftenvards*we!I 
knouTi in connection with Swedenborgianism or SpirituaJis'm/ 
Of -the two leading Socialist communities founded under 
religious impulses in the early forties, before the main crop of 
“Phalanxes,” Brook Farm, as is well knowm, cultivated 
Swedenborgianism; whilst, Hopedale, in the person of its 
founder, the Rev. Adin Ballou'helped towards the propaganda- 
of Spiritualism. Of the two most successful secular com- 
munities of the day, the Wisconsin Phalanx was founded . 
by a Spiritualist, Warren Chase, and the North American 
Phalanx had Horace Greeley as a Vice-President. 'Nor'did 
the connection between the two movements cease ^vith the 
revelations of 1848. Two or three years later the Auburn 
Spiritualists, headed by Thomas Lake* Harris and James D. 
Scott, founded the Mountain Co\-e Coramunit)*; while Harris 
himself later inaugurated a ne\v Spiritualist society at Brocton, 
N.Y., and aftei^vards at Santa Rosa, California* 'Another 
communist society of the same tj’pe was the Harmonial 
Societ)’, founded under^^gngelic -direction by one Spencer, an 
eX‘Methodist minister, ahd his wife in 1855. Again, T. R 
Nichols and other Spiritualists were memb^s of the Sodalist 
community of Modem Times, founded on Long Island in 
1851.* And many of the “inspired" Writings of the time 
sketdied out plans for an ideal society to be founded on 
communist or phalansterian lines. 'Andrew Jackson pa\is 
and the other writers in the Vnh-ertcelum, as ^ready pointed 
out, preached social reconstruction -as the concomitant of 
spiritual regeneration.® ' 

Of the tjTJical American Spiritualist of the early days— 
the man who b^an with Socialism and, adding thereto in 
due course all the other reforms above enumerated, finalty 
found in' Spiritualism the creed which would unify all his 
enthusiasms — no better illustration could be found than in 
thedife.of Warren Chase. Fortunately there are ample 
materials for the study. With a confidence, which again is 
typical of the man and the time, that what was so profoundly 
interesting to himself could not fail to have both interest 
and value for others, he has given to the world ‘ two 
autobiographies -^ Life Line of t^e Lone One: an 
biography of the World’s Cltildp and Forty Years on the 


* SpinlHitt R4Strum, p. 50 An 5 ntCTr«m 5 samni*fy of ibe rcUin’M iwlwcfo 
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Spiritual Rostmm ^ — the Conner dealing mainly with his 
Socialist, the latter with his Spiritualistic experiences. Born 
\a 1813 in Pittsfield, a Httle village of New Hampshire, ’he 
never saw his father, and his mother, unwedded, died when he ' 
was five years old. In accordance with the laws of the State, 
the friendless orphan was ** apprenticed " by the Selectmen of 
the tovTOship to a farmer, who nw bound, in return for his 
services, to feed and clothe the child until the age of twenty- 
one, leaving him free to attend school in the winter, and 
giving him a sum of money on completion of the full term. 
The farmer proved a brutal master, and neglected his side of 
the* bargain, and the boy escaped in his fifteenth year, and 
was finally bound over .by the Selectmen to another family, 
by whom he was kindly, treated. In this new place he had 
the opportunity of attending school for the first time, soon 
learnt to read, and made good progress with his studies 
generally during the next four or five years, passing on from 
thence to the academy at Gilmanton Corners. Here he 
appears to have read the .works of various Freethinkers, and 
to have adopted their views. Thte Boston Investigator was 
at this period of his life his girio^ and Rationalism his 
religion. In 1835, when twenty-rivo years of age, he left 
New Hampshire and \vent away West, Into what was then 
Michigan Territory, t<3 seek his fortunes in new lands. There 
he found friends, and in January, 1837, married a young 
girl then employed as school teacher. Of his wife we are 
told that she had already learnt to eschew pork, tobacco, 
and coffee, a renunciation which Warren Chase himself did 
not imitate until somcj^ears later, and that she soon gave 
up her former faith (Baptist) to adopt the views. of her 
husband. In course of the next few years children W’ere 
born to. them, of whom more than one died ; and they went 
through many vicissitudes in trying to make for themselves a 
home and a living in the still unsettled West. In 1838 they 
moved to Southport, in Wisconsin, and for some years en- 
dured the bitterest poverty, living through a whole winter. 
M’ith their one child on potatoes mainly, with a little flour, 
milk, and butter, sent by kindly neighbours, hardly richer 
than themselves, in pity for the delicate child. There^ as a 
homeless, landless outcast, “the World's Child” had oppor- 
tunity to meditate on social and economic problems. 
Gradually, as the settlement developed, his worldly affairs 
improved. He achieved a modest competence, and a certain 
position amongst his fellow-tojiqtsmen ; he was appointed 

. * Boston, iS^ I . 
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Street Commissioner and * Road Master in 1S43. - In tbe 
i following year came the turning-point of his life. He had, 
^ ^ready, in the winter of 1843-4, been stud>nng Mesramsm; 
•,in company with a few friends, under the guidance of 
Sunderland’s paper, the filagnet. At the same time, he had 
V'fmbibed from the New York Tribune and other j6unials 
Fourier’s scheme of Soci^ism, The matter was much dis- 
cussed through the winter ih the local Lyceum. The glow- 
ing accounts of the success already achieved, or manifestly 
about to, be achieved, by various communities already or- 
ganised, fired the imagination of the untaught settlers. 
They •\vere dazzled by the great vision of peace,.order, and 
harmony, of want and crime abolished, of toil translated 
by the magic of co-operation into pleasure, and earth made 
to yield tenfold increase, of the return of exiled 'Justice, and 
the vanished reign of Saturn. Early in 18^ they formed 
an association, with shares of twenty-five doUaia'each, and 
sent out a small committee to select a suitable spot for the 
realisation of their dreams. A tract of rirgin soil was'chosen 
in Fond-du-Iac County, near the presenr town of jUpoh, 
situated on the banks of'a be'&utiful stream. .They named 
their new home Ceresco, in honour of the goddess Ceres. 
Thither, in the middle of May, 1844, the pioneers of the 
new settlement, nineteen men and a,* boy, marched vritli 
their waggons and household goods, Aching the spot on the 
seventh day. They at once set to. work to prepare for the 
coming winter. ' , 

“ The long days were Tvell filled with toU b>’ the pioneer Socialists, 
and the short nights were devoted to sleep on the ground, under 
the teats. The Scotch sailor cooked for them in open air, and 
they ate'on rough boards, under the shade of a bower, when it did 
not ran; and when it did, they ate standing, to avoid an excess of 
water on the body, and beiaose they could shed rain better In that 
' position. *niey put irt one hundred acres of wheat on the prairie 
for the next season, and potatoes, and com, etc., for the running 
season. On the tuomlng of June lolh the ground was white 
with frost, and lised up most of the com, and bean^ and vines, 
which they had hurried up on the new sod, so beautifully turned, , 
where no rock npr root was in the way of plough and spade. 
They also began to erect three dwellings, twenty by thirty feet 
each, one and a half stories high, and thirty feet apart, which 
were completed by Avinter, from oak tree^ which furnished, Vilh- 
out saw-mills, the frame, the ck^>-boards, the shingles, and the 
floors, and all except the stairs and upp^ floors, which were 
obtained at a saw-null twenty-^wo ih|Ies distant, at_ ^\’aupun. A 
saw-mlU was also erected, and a dans; and on this, in the hardest 
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wotk and most exposed labour, could be found the Lone 'One, 
almost every day, never to be beaten at hard labour nor outdone 
*in de’votion to what he believed true. It was late in winter.before 
Ihe.safr-ihill was in running order, and then the stream was’ frqzen , 
tbomuch for use, and they had to vrinter once without many bauds' 
Jot nian.or beast Tlie hay, which wasiubundant, supplied the place 
bf boards for shelter for beasts and for beds for the families.” * j 


The community lasted for six year?, the numbers rising at 
one time to about iSo, of whom more than two-fifths were 
under tiventy-one years of age. Of all the communities of 
the time it was perhaps the most successful. The members 
worked and danced and sang and held high debate. They 
solved the religious difficulty by allowing each denomination 
to use the hall for worship in rotation ; ^ey brought up their 
children-and'.kept themselve^ free from debt; and when, in 
1850, jiartly thfough internal friction and jealousy, partly be- 
cause' some among the meipbers were hastening to get rich 
elsewhere, . the society was dissolved, it enjoyed ffie dis- 
tinction, unique perhaps amongst the secular communities 
of the tlme.^of yielding a substantial profit to its members at 
the division of the communal property. Warren Chase had 
been its virtual founder, was throughout its existence Its lead- 
ing spirit,. and was ultimately entrusted with the duty of 
winding up its aflarrs.*. 

But meanwhile the World’s Child was beginning to take a 
'prominent part in the larger political life outside. He was at 
this time known as an active reformer, advocating the aboli- 
tion of property in 'land, of usury, of banks and banking, of 
capital punishment ; freedom for the negro ; and equal rights 
of property, of person, and of franchise for men and women. 
In 1846 he was elected a delegate from Fond-du-lab County 
to a Constitutional Convention of Wisconsin Territory. 'In 


* Ztyi Zine, pp. 117, 118. • . 1 . 

® Id the following pss^e he gives its ^Uph;— '‘Had been a peat stock 
and pain powet, raising in one season as high as ten thousand bushels of wheat 
Had one genius who did most of Us preaching and law business, and others who 
attended to the sanitary department. Never used intoxicating druks, nor 
allowed them on its farm. Never used profane language, nor allowed it, except 
by strangers. Never had a law sml, not fegal counsel. Had litUe sickness, aM 
no relipous revivals. _ Never had a case of liccnUoasneJs, not a complaint of 
immoral conduct lived a strictly moral, honest, upright, and virtuous life • 
and yet was hated, despised, abased, slandered, lied about, and misrepresented’ 
in all the county round about— mostly by preachers. Kept a school of its own 
• all the lime. 'Took five or sis newspapers to each family. Stopp^ work on 
Sunday to accommodate Uie neighboiiis, and na^ its bell for meetincs. But 
they danced without rum, or vajgatisine and profimity. Tlicy had meetings 
without praycn, and babies witht^t doctors. (O/. or., pp. ijo, 127.) ** 
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i848»Wisconsm was admitted to the Union as a State, and 
. , Chase was elected as a . member of its first Senate. At the 
meetings of this body he sat side by side with a feJIow- 
.•Spiritualist, one Latham Sholes, and in their joint desk ’they 
kept 'for spiritual 'refreshment and for sale to their Tellow- 
^Senators copies o^.'Nature'i'Divitie Revelations} In iS^p-he 
- was nominated by tfie '‘Free Soil" party for the Governor- 
ship of the State -FOr tlie next thirty years he seems to 
have taken a prominent-part in politics, moving ever west- 
ward to new lands, and eventually becoming a member of 
the Californian Senate. During those thirty years he was 
also untiring in his advocacy, by lectures and writings, of the 
new gospel of Spiritualism. Never had cause h more^single- 
hearted nor, for the type of men whom he addressed, it may 
be surmised, a more persuasive advocate. An enthusiastic 
visionary, he believed in other men as thoroughly as he 
believed in himself. It would -have been a 5 ungracious -as 
futile to seek to demonstrate to such a man that the move- 
ment in which he found the realisation of his dreams for the 
future of humanity was founded on folly and fraud. He 
remained happy in his faith- until the last, and deserves 
some better tribute than the numerous " inspirational ’’ poems 
which, in his later years, were dedicated to him' by grateful 
mediums. 

Another convert, gifted with the &ime childlike simplicity, 
and with no less enmusiasm for humanity, Avas John Murray 
Spear, one of the most attractive figures amongst the early 
Spiritualists. Born in 1804, he had been baptised by John 
'Murray himself, whose name he borel .-As a child he worked 
in a cotton factory, and thereafter was apprenticed to a shoe- 
^ maker in Abington, Mass. But his earnest desire was to be 
,a preacher. Ill health and the untimely loss of his hard- 
earned savings 'interfered with his purpose for a time ; but 
ultimately, through the aid of his brother and the well-known 
Universalist, Hosea Ballou the younger, he received the neces- 
sary' inbtruction, and preached his first sermon in December, 
1828/ In 1856 he heard W. Lloyd Garrison speak, at once 
accepted his views, and thenceforward became a prominent 
champion of the emancipation of the negro. So much ill 
feeling was aroused against him by his advocacy of the un- 
popular cause that he was forced to resign his pastorate in 
New Bedford, and removed to Weymouth, Mass. few 
years later, in 1S44, whilst lecturing in favour of Aliolition, 
he was attacked by the mob and so .seriously injured that his 
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Hfc endangered. In the following year he remqved to 
Boston, and m company with his brother Charles published a 
weekly paper, The Prisonet^s Friend, designed, as pro- 
spectus explained, to promote the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. criminal reform, and the spread of peace and general 
intelligence. Thereafter for the next six.or seven years Spear 
appears to have devoted himself almost .entirely to helping 


the poor, and especially prisoners or ^fcuscd persons, by his 


personal service, advice, and, where needful, money, 
would attend the various courts' and go bail for many who 
must otherwise have been imprisoned pending their trial ; he 
would visit the prisons, and perform all such offices as a large 
charity could suggest; he would communicate with the 
prisoners'^friends, write their letters for them, sometimes pay 
their fines, or support their innocent wives and children ; and 
when the prisoners were released he would, so far as his 
. ability ser.ved, help them to find honest employment. All 
this time he was lecturing and writing and doing all that in 
him lay to further the came of the prisoner. In one year he 
is reported to have given as many as elghty-one lectures on 
prisons and the cause and treatment of crime, to have dis- 
tfibuted 7,50b books to prisonersi and to have travelled 8,000 
miles. . ’ 

Outside his lecturing, such work as Spear did no doubt 
depended largely, If not almost altogether, for its success on 
the personal Influence of the man. A committee which 
found bail for. prisoners would have been liable to be de- 
frauded again and-agdin ; and a committee governed, as any 
such body must 'be, by definite rale.s could scarcely have 
performed to such good purpose, or with such spontaneous 
grace of human kindness, the innumerable acts of mercy 
with which Spear’s life appears to have been filled during 
these years. It may have been a wise instinct which led him 


to refuse compliance with the expressed wishes of mant'-of 
his friends, that he should form a — r.. 


. - ^acommittee or society rather 

than work single-handed. But such single-handed effort 
however disinterested the worker and horvever noble the 
cause, has iB peculiar dangers ; and if Spear’s long and 
sucmbM labours for the poor and snfTering led him It lit 

L eS f front among all 

the children of men to be the evangelist of a npn.- r. 1 


Howard." 

Spear’s attention was ep.t called to the Spiritnali,, 
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manifestations in 1851. On the 31st March of the following 
}*cnr his hand was inwhiAtarily moved to write a message, 
signed “ Oliver,” and understood to come from the spirit of 
orjc plntr Dennett' a friend who had nurs^ him in 1S44 
tlLiring the illness which followed the assault by the mob of 
anti-AbolItionists already referred to. The message bade.him 
go to ‘Abington, a town ti^’CTty miles distant from Host6n. 
nhere he Oicn was, and tad'upon one David Vining; ‘the 
object of tlie mission w'aspot stated. Spear went as he si’as 
bidden, found that a man named David Vining lived, not in 
Abin^on, but in an adjacent town, Weymouth, and was then 
sulTering from scx-erc neuralgia. At Spear's touch the pain 
left him, and he fell later' into a refreshing sleep Spear 
stated — and no doubt quite honestly — that he 'had nertr 
heard of David Vining until the message came to him ; but 
it is to be noted that Spear had in his j'outh. worked as a 
shoemaker at Abington, and in manhood had li^-od for some 
years in Weymouth, and had thcreTofc probably many links 
with these localities. ' ► 

Other missions of a like kind were imposed upon him. 
Later his hand was mo\’cd ^o execute various drawings, 
representing in some cases*‘parts of the. hhman ; body, 
inscribed with appropriate texts from the Bible and' other 
mottoes. There were also geometrical -drawings and strange 
unintelligible figures, of which no interpretation was vouch- 
safed. A little later in the same year ,the- spirit of John 
Murray introduced himself at a scAnce, .and asked that a 
reporter might be found to take down the .discourses which 
he, proposed to deliver through the lips of his namesake. 

A reporter was found, and the disc6urses were actually 
published at the end of 1S52, under the title Ultssagcs frotn 
the Sttperier State. Thej- treat of righteousness, of the 
glories of £he spirit spheres, of the final sah-ation of all 
mankind,, and of the spiritual illumination which was atout 
to' shine upon the world. Spear's later “ inspired ’’ writings 
are treated of below, in chapter v, Spear paid more than 
one visit' to this countrj*, and was a familiar figure at 
gatherings of English Spiritualists in the earlier 3*ears of the 
movement* 

The restless energj' of the American people, and their 
freedom from the restraints imposed in older societies by 

* The fortcoing of Speu's UC: is buet! oo the Btepratki.al Siaek by 

Mrs. II. F. M. Brown, in the .Frfifcol»--(BosJon. 1857), Ihe Pte&ee U> 
fnm Iht Su/fnar Sfa/e, editeJ by S. C^Kwit (BcPlon, 183*). wd Adm 
BaUoa’s .V.*/rrM S/iftl .Vatti/cslatiaiafjiiap si.. 
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tradition and authority, were nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the realm of faith. Unforturrately there was no atfemfit 
at ah authoritative enumeration of the strength of the various 
religious denominations until a much “later date than* that 
which we are now considering. But it is certain that’ dut'of 
the population of t\vcnty*threc mHlionS given by the-censu'^ 
of 1850 a relatively large proportion l^Ionged to no' special 
Church.* There are many 'circumstances, indeed, which 
indicate the fluid character of 'the religious views commonly 
held; notably the rapid spread 'of Mlllcrism and other 
religious epidemics, the recent’ revival of Svvedenborglanism, 
and the facility with which preachers and congregations alike 
from time to time changed their religions tenets. All these 
features appear to have been symptomatic less of the weak- 
ness and instability of the religious impulse than of a certain 
freshness and spontaneity in its manifestation, strictly com- 
parable with the insi3tent,,.chndlike questioning of social 
problems to which reference has already been made. 

Thcc ranks -of the Spiritualists were naturally recruited 
largely from those who had freed themselves entirely from 
the Christian tradition, and hdd therewith lost all deiinite 
hope -or belief in a future Hfd * One of the most prominent 
of these converts was Professor Hare; and by the general 
testimony of the Spiritualist ivtUcts of the time. Hare was 
but one of many in like case.* But the converts who were 
most active in . the, propaganda came as a rule from the 
Churches, and cSpcciallyfrom those who, like the Friends, 
the Unitarians, and the Universalists, held some liberal or 
attenuated form of Christian doctrine. Thus amongst the 
earliest converts Ave find the Friends Isaac Post and George 
Willetts, the Swedenborgians Courtney, Tiffany, and Bush,' 
and ministers of various denomirvations, such as Sunderland, 
Fernald,* Ne^vto^, Hammond, Ferguson, Allen Putnam, etc. 

No religious body gave a larger contingent ?0' the ‘new 
faith than the Universalists. Of those whose names have 
already been mentioned as assodated with A. J. Davis on the 

V ' 

* Judge Edmonds {Spirttuahsm, roJ ». p 9, eigblh edition, by Edmonds and 
Dexter. New Yorl.. 1S53) says that there were but five millions of professed 
Christians ; bat he gives no groands for the. estimate, and there were no official 
figures on the subject until much iaier. 

* See Edmonds and Dexter, ef. at., toL i. pp 53, 61. Telegraph 

raUrS, 7 cl. ji- pp 79 . 469. 

^ Femald {Spirit U’erlJ, vol. lli. p. 90) deprecates the title of Swedenborgian ; 
but he certainty at this time held, and continued for many years to hold and 
express the leading Swedetiborpm doctifneE. Probably, however, the title of 
his then recently extinct paper,r thb.Clw//<w Xaticiia/is/, fairly indicates his 
position. ■ , . 'V 
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Univerccclmn, Harris, Fjshbbugh, and;.Brlttan, as said, vrere 
all Universalist ministers, whilst Ferriald at one time appears 
to have been connected wth the same denomination. Later, 
we find prominent jn the ranks of Spiritualism R. P. Amblet, 
Adin Ballou, J. M.. Spear, S. C. Hewitt, and many others 
••who had been educated “ for Universalist pulpits. A corre- 
spondent of the UniveyceeltiH had expressed his fear lest the 
new movement should pro\'d' merely a division of the older 
denomination ; and charges of.the same kind continued to be 
brought against the Davisiait theology’. It would be pertinent 
to inquire, therefore, what s*pecia\ characteristics of the Univa- 
salist faith led its followers to bulk so largely in the Spiritualist 
movement. Universallsm,'to quote the definition of its 
American historian, Dr. Eddy, is “the doctrine of the final 
holiness of all men through the grace of God revealed in 
Jesus ChrisL"^ In one form or another the Universalist 
belief is almost as old as Christianity itself In America the 
foundation of the sect is usually ascribed to John Murray. 
But Universalist tenets wer^ held in America long before 
Murray, as Dr. Eddy shows. So early as 1636 there, were 
two prominent mystical writers who preached- the doctrine, 
Samuel Gorton and Sir Harry Vane, then Governor of 
Massachusetts. It is noteworthy that in its beginnings the 
doctrine seems habitually to have been associated ^l^ith 
mysticism. No doubt the central i^o^ma, as commonly held 
until within recent years — the Immediate and unconditional 
entrance into glory of every human, soul at death — is b^ed 
on the mystical doctrine of the divine .and incorruptible 
nature of the soul, from which it followed that all sin belonged 
to the body, and that all the consequences of sin ceased with 
the death of the body. Contributory sources of the faith in 
•'America were the Rappists, a sect of German mystics, who 
migtated 'to America in 1803. ®nd there founded a Society 
of celibates, who had all things in common, and looked for 
the early advent of the millennium; and the Dunkers, or 
German Baptists, a sect which founded a monastic Socialist 
community at Ephrata early in the eighteenth century. In 
fact, the doctrine of Universalism, though not necessarily 
under that name, has been very generally held by the re- 
ligious communist societies.* - • r ♦ 

At the time of Nvhich wc are now speaking the Universalist 


• Uniiersahttn 
1SS4-6. 

’ See ol'_. 

CtmmamistK Stiiiti 


tn Amtri.a, ly R. EdJy, ai>. Tv.© ri>lutnes. BoilOT. 

Itl.x Histerf Pf Antruan Ssti-ilitut S Nutdhoir, Ti* 

•ittt/lit Wn-WiiWw (London. 1S75). 
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Church in America Wa<5 in a.state of transition. From an 
early date in the nineteenth centuf>' a bitter controversy had 
been waced within its ranks on the nature of the change at 
‘cftath. The orthotlo.'c section, comprising at first the great 
majority, held what appears to -have been the primitive 
doctrine, that in the next life there Is” no room and no need 
for repentance, bvit that salvation comes to all alike aV rieath. 
The younger .school, called Kestorationists, denounced this 
doctrine as immoral and contrary to the authority of the 
Bible; their opponents tisrtJ h.ird words in return, and the 
dissension waxed .so bitter th‘at in August, 1831, a convention 
of Kestorationists, which included Adtn Ballou, drmv up a 
manifesto In which they declafcd that “the doctrine of no 
future accountability and immediate entrance into glory’’ was 
incompatible witli “pure religion and subversive of the best 
interests of Society,’’ and therewitU seceded from the Com- 
munion. But notwithstanding this secession, it sccm.s clear 
that many of those who remained held the same Rcstorationist 
tcncti, and the rationalist view, In fact, grew so rapidly that, 
in 1878, a representatKe convention of Boston Univcrsalists 
drew up .a statement of the general belief of the Church on 
this subject, in which it is laid down that “we believe that 
repentance and salvation are not limited to this life. ... In 
respect to death, we believe that, howcvcfr important it may 
be in removing manifold temptations and opening the way 
to a better life*. . . it has no saving power.” 

Such, then, wtLs the-f)osition of the Universalist Church in 
the middle of the nineteenth ceOlurj’. Founded originally on 
a revolt from the rigid and unlovely Cbchatology of orthodox 
Protestantbm, its jV)unger members had recently carried the 
rationalising spirit still further, so that .some of them had 
already separated themselves from the parent body, and 
others still within the pale were less openly working towards 
the same position. To men who liad thus been preoccupied 
for a generatiorv with the problem of a future life, and who 
had for themselves evolved the conception of it as a life of 
probation and progress, the new philosophy of the Spiritualists 
came as a most welcome and timely rev’clation. Or it would 
be eqwa^Vy \rrte \o ptcoccapation w'ltb the 

problem led them to grasp with eagerness those signs and 
wonders which seemed to hold out the promise of light in 
the darkness, and to shape their meaning in conformity with 
their own dearest hopes. It b certainly not without signifi- 
cance that for the first few years, at any rate, several editors 
of Spiritualist papers and a large proportion of the more 
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influential and respected speakio's and writers had originally 
been 'Universalist ministers. • i ‘ . ’ • 

* One'rof the best knowTi "of ^the' early Universalist recruits 
was the' Rev. Adin Rallou, a member of a family who 'had 
for.twojgenerations occupi^ a leading position in American 
UniverSalism, and«who had himself, as already indicated, 
taken a prominent part', on the rationalist side, in the Resfo'fa- 
tionist controversy. ' In 1S42, the same year which saw tJie 
b^innings of the more famous jcommunity of Brook Farm, 

. Ballou had founded neJir- Milford, in Massachusetts, the 
Society of Hopedale, to be, in his owm words, “ a miniature 
Christian republic” In the*year 1850 spirit manifestations 
of various kinds — raps, movements of furniture, ‘“direct” 
writing and various trance phenomena — appeared in the com- 
munity. Later, within a fe\vdays of the death 'qf their son, 
the Rev. Adin Augustus Ballou, in February, '1852, the 
parents received, through the hand of one Elizabeth 'Reed 
of the community, messages assuring them 'of their son’s 
happiness and giving a sketch of hli life and surroundings in 
the spirit sphere, with other inforpation of the customary 
character. In the middle of the same year Adin Ballou 
published his testimony, for the following amongst other' 
reasons, as set forth in his Preface: “Because he believes that 
a just and discriminating faith in Spirit,panirestations, such 
as he sets forth, will promote the regeneration of mankind 
individually and socially. Because he tjelieves that only the 
dawn of the manifestations has yet appeared, and desires to 
assist in preparing all well-dispos^ mjnds for the brightness 
of .the approaching day.”* 

. Others there w'ere, of a spiritual temperament like that of 
the early Friends, who whilst still holding to the. central 
■doctrines of Christianity, had severed themselves from con- 
nection with any Church or Christian society. Josiah A. 
Gridley was a doctor practising in Southampton, Jlass. 
From his own account of himself’ we learn that he beg^ 
life in poverty with feeble health, which had prevented him in 
youth from pursuing his studies for the ministry, and continued 
to b^t him throughout hi's later years. He vvas_ further 
hanxpeted in hLs career by the charge of a wife,, also in wwk 
health and at times deranged, and a numerous family. 
Throughout, however, his main preoccupation appears to 

• M^iem Sfirtt AUniftitatiem, rte&ce, jx. b. Liveqwof, 1853 (Rejvmte'I 

fjorn the second Amtfiean eJiti'in.) 1 », t * 

, * AttounJtns /■acti /ram the Sfirit' tyhrU, SoutharaplOD, Slass., J. A- 

^CrhUey, t854. ^ 
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have been with spiritual in«aUers. This is his own account 
of his life history :-7 ' ' * , 

“With an ardent and unwaiung'jdesirS to find the true and 
• Unerring way of God, I ran rapidly thrwjglt the various and mulji- 
fottn sectarianisms of the churches,^ the^Cortgregationalis^- Metho- 
idistj'Unionist, Perfectionist, etc., till'I reache'd Paul’s cbaritj*, when 
sectarianism of every form retired, fdr that is an inclosure into 
which its profane and unhallowed* feet never enter. Yes, I ran 
through all these, and in 1834-5 I was convicted for a higher life. 
The sinning and repenting that 1 had'followed under the instruction 
of all my teachers, from 1816 (when I was fourteen years old), 
beo.me to me exceedingly loathsome. 

“I sought help from the most’ renowned Spiritualists of that 
day, but Inone understood my wants — none knew the unutterable 
desires of my thirsty soul. I had been filled for years with the 
blessings .of ^ Revirals,’ but they could no longer reach that aching 
void. I I finally left everything that bore the name of religion and 
betook myself to God.**' \ 

’But even before he'-* ultimately found spiritual peace, 
Gridley had .been the subject of frequent monitions and 
angelic interpositions. He was constantly Impressed, even 
'before s^ing the patient, with the cause of the disease and 
the treatment to bs’Icllowed, and attributes the remarkable 
success of his practice to his communion with the spirit 
world. He gives an instance in which, in 1842, he belie\'ed 
himself to have been the medium for effecting a miraculous 
cure. He was seated at the bedside of a dear friend, having 
done all that his art could effect to relieve her pain, and 
believing her to be rlear death. ’ • • 

"In 'this emergency, with external hope cut ofli I seated 
myself at her bedside with my forehead in my hand, and my 
elbow resting on my knee. In this position I opened m’y mind 
upward. The s^relling tide from the spirit world set in, while each 
rolling surge which came in quick succession carried up 'my spirit 
to a point of faith and pnivr that seemed to me omnipotent, 'flie 
object I dreamed not, but instantly as on the next buo>unt surge, 
were evolved these words, which echoed through my spirit,' mighty 
os the roar of a thousand thunders, ‘In the name of the living 
Christ, I bid these pains leave you.’ I knew she was healed.”* . . 

He did not move or speak, but the pain left the patient 
and she recovered. Like celestial guidance, as he believed 
followed him also in his business matters ; on more than one 

‘ Qp eit., p. aji. ‘ * Page iSS. 
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occJtsinn saved his life or lhat of oUiers ; directed him in 
ail his actions, telling him uhen to give and uhen to withhold 
charitable doles; for the space of some months, for^ his 
own spiritual edification, forbaclehim to make any charge for 
his medical ser\*iccs; and . ultimately for a season withhdd' 
him from practising his profession at all. 

Finally, within a few weeks of the death of his son .Albert, 
lie \vas privilegetl to have an ^nte^v^e^v with him in the spirit. 

**My spirit stretched ilsblf .immeasurably and inconcehably 
into the sj^mpathctic network 6f the heavens in its lengthened 
desires for my son. N^'ithin two or three minutes he was by ray 
side. Aher eachanglng the fulness of our affections upon each 
other, which no language of earthly loven can reach, as I had 
desired, he first most strikingly and unmistakably impressed me 
with his identity. He then showed me his condition and the body 
he occupied— the heavenly radiance that glowed from within and 
through that body may be /ell better than uttered. It was 
transparent ; I could see through it, yet its lineaments were clear 
and well defined ; it was verily a glorified body ... I now desired 
to know whether he remembered the Truths of which we had so 
oficn spoken together during the last years of his earthly pilgrimage, 
and whether he was still interested in them. In r^ly, had he 
instantly daguerreotyped them in letters of fire on the wall before 
me they could not Ime appeared more dear and distinct. Sud) a 
conception is vety near the truth— they seemed, to roll out from the 
iilorious body that stood beside me like a rapidly unfolding canvass, 
till they completdy covered the whole wall of the room." > 

A man whose lifelong experience had 'thus anticipated the 
teachings of the Spiritualists becxime inevitably one of the 
early con\-erts to, the ne\v faith- It was not until February, 

1*8 howcA’er, that he came into close contact with the 
movernent. In that month he found a medium in his ow'n 
household, in the person of a young man who had been a 
oersonal attendant on his deceased son Albert. From this 
time he held almost daily converse with the “ spirits.” There 
can be no doubt that Gridley’s simplicity oRered a strong 
motation to the young man Nathan, and probably to other 
rnembera of his household. The most singular scenes of 
confusion and disorder took place at the early' stances, ex- 
nlained by later utterances as denoting war between good 
° d e\'il spirits who ^^'ere contending for the body' of the 
^'edium Articles of furniture were mo\ed about; spirit 
messaWs « ere wTitten in various parts of tlie house in chalk ; 

> Of. tie., p. lyo. 
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and on one occasion a'jamous manifestation of a later date 
was anticipated — the breakfast-table was laid by spirit 
agency.^ • . . * 

The earlier communicationsrto the circle appear to •‘have 
beeT\ written or spoken almost, exclusively through the 
organism of the young man aforesaid, .the communicating 
intelligences purporting to be the son already mentioned, 
one or two intimate friends of Gridley, or of other members 
of the circle, and occasionally more famous personages. Later, 
Gridley himself became a medium, and was “ impressed,” like 
Davis, to utter spiritual truths. 

The communications, not unnaturally, reflected Gridley’s 
OUT! peculiar views on spiritual matters. Much of the book, 
indeed, i^* devoted to the defence of the Christian doctrines 
and the bibh’cal miracles from the attacks of A. J. Davis.^ 
Apart, however, from these apologetics and the affirmation, 
again iri opposition to Dayis, of the existence of evil as 
something in its nature distinct from good, the book diflers 
little from other revelations of the period. It enters minutely 
into the geography of the spirit spheres, the nature of the 
spiritual body, and other matters of the kind, There are. 
moreover, traces of one or two mystical doctrines to be 
found; especially the "interior” breathing, which Gridley 
describes as a real physical experience of his own ; ^ and 
which afterwards figurw prominently In T. L. Harris’ later 
mystical writings. 

Of those whose /aith in a future life, tottering apparently 
under the stress of a recent bereavement, was restored and 
enlarged by the Spiritualist manifestations, the most notable 
instance was John Worth Edmonds, next to Andrew Jackson 
Davis the most popular and most influential of the early 
American writers on the subject. Judge Edmonds had been 
a Senator of the State of New York, and a State Prison 

* o^. <»/., p. 67. 

^ The Oelencc was not perhaps always successful from Ihe orthodox standpoint^ 
as the foUcmjTig extract -will show. Gndlev had asVcxl the sprits for an exptana* 
tion of the sun’s standing still in the raliey of Jehoshaphat, Davis having said 
tliat Joshua’s stitement was mistaken. TTie answer is t— , * 

“ Mr. Davis sometimes draws hasty conclusions. When he affirms that the 
laws of nature are as unchangeable as tbcir Eternal Author, he affirms (he truth ; 
but the laws of Nature in Joshua's time might have produced some wonders evjual 
to those in our own day, when we hare seen the ignorant cobbler, in an incredibly 
short lime, converted into one of the profoundest philosophers of the age. Mr. 
Davis should know that an angel's fa^ aetuig as a mirror or luminous cloud of 
the right density, could reflect (he sun’s descendii^; rays for a much longer period 
than usual, upon the contending armies of Israel. Oinnot the merest schoolboys 
with a couple of mirrors make (lie sun stand still all da^ in the bottom of the 
deepest well, if they cKviose?” (p 74V * Of. (it , p s67 
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occasion saved his life or iHat of others ; directed him in 
all his actions, telling him when to give and when to withlxold 
charitable doles ; for the space of some months, for-' his 
oum spiritual edification, forbade'hlm to make any charge for 
his medical services; and .ultimately for a season withheld' 
him from practising nis profession at all. 

Finall}’, within a few weeks of the death of his son .Albert, 
he u'as privileged to have an interview with him in the spirit 

"My spirit stretched itself 'immeasurably and inconceivably 
into the sympathetic network bf the heavens in its lengthened 
desires for my son. AVithin two or three minutes he was by my 
side. After exchanging the fulness of our aflections upon each 
other, which no language of earthly lovers can reach, as I had 
desired, he first most strikingly and unmistakably impressed me 
with his identity. He then showed me his condition and^ the body 
he occupied — the heavenly radiance that glowed from wthin and 
through that body may be felt better than uttered. It was 
transparent; I could see through it, yet its lineaments were clear 
and well defined; it was verily a glorified body ... I now desired 
to know whether he remember^ the Truths of which we had so, 
olten spoken together during the last years of his earthly pilgomage, 
and whether he was still interested in them. In reply, had ho , 
instantly dagueneotyped them in letters of fire on the wall before 
me, they could not have appeared more clear and distinct. Such a 
conception is very near the truth — they seemed.to roll out from the 
glorious body that stood beside me like a rapidly unfolding canvass, 
till they completely covered the whole wall of the room.”* 

A man whose lifelong experience had "thus anticipated the 
teachings of the Spiritualists became inevitably one of the 
early converts to, the new faith. It was not until February', 
1852, however, that he came into close contact m’th the 
movement. In that month he found a medium in his own 
household, in the person of a young man wlio had been a 
personal attendant on Ws deceased son Albert. From this 
time he held almost daily converse with the " spirits." There 
can be no doubt that Gridley’s simplicity’ ofiered a .strong 
temptation to the young man Nathan, and probably to other 
vnembera of his hovssehoVd. The singular scen^ of 
confusion and disorder took place at the early' stances, e^ 
plained by later utterances as denoting war between 
and evil spirits who were contending for the bod}' of the 
medium. Articles of furniture were moved about; 
messages were WTitten in various parts of the house in clialk ; 

V O/. eO., p. tjti. 
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and on one bccasion a'ihmous manifestation of a later date 
was anticipated— the breakfast-table was laid by soirit 
agency.* • , ^ ^ . 

The earlier communicationS'to the circle appear to .Tiave 
b^ written or spoken almost exclusively throuc^h the 
organism of the young man aforesaid, .the communicating 
intelligences purporting to be the son already mentioned 
one or two intimate friends of Gridley, or of other members’ 
of the circle, and occasionally more famous personages. Later 
Gridley himself became a medium, and was “ impressed " like' 
Davis, to utter spiritual truths. 

The communications, not unnaturally, reflected Gridley’s 
own peculiar views on spiritual matters. Much of the book 
indeed, ig" devoted to the defence of the Christian doctrines’ 
and the biblical miracles from the attacks of A. J. Davis* 
Apart, however, from these apologetics and the affirmation 
again in' opposition to Dayis, of the existence of evil as’ 
something In its nature distinct from good, the book differs 
little from other revelations of the period. It enters minutely 
into ,1he gMgraphy of tl\e spirit spheres, the nature of the 
spiritual body, and other matters of the kind. There are 
moreover, traces of one or two mystical doctrines to be 
found; especially the “interior” breathing, which Gridley 
describes as a real physical experience of his o\vn ; * and 
which afterwards f^red prominently in T. L. Harris’ later 
mystical writings. 

Of those whose .faith in a future life, tottering apparently 
under the stress of a recent bereavement, was restored and 
enlarged by the Spiritualist manllestations, the most notable 
instance was John Worth Edmonds, next to Andrew Jackson 
Davis the most popular and most influential of the early 
American writers on the subject. Judge Edmonds had been 
a Senator of the State of New York, and a State Prison 

1 Op. <it., p 67. 

® The defence was not perhaps always snceessful from Ihe orthotlox standpoint, 

SLS the foUoviij^ extract will show. Gridley had asked the spirits for an explana, 
lion of the sun’s standing still in the valley of jehoshaphat, Davis having said , 
that Joshua’s statement was mistaken. The answer is s— , . . 

'* Sir. sometimes draws hasty coactusions. When he afRrtns that the 
laws of nature are as unchangeable as their Eternal Author, he affirms the truth ; 
but the laws of Nature in Joshua’s time m^ht have produced some wonders equal 
to those in our own day, when we have seen the ignorant cobbler, in an incredibly 
short time, converted into one of Ihe profouDdest philosophers of the age. Mr. 
Davis should know that an angel's facc^ acting as a mirror or luminous cloud of 
the right density, could reflect the sun’s descending rays for a much longer period 
than usual, upon the cJmtending armies of Israel. Cannot the merest schoolboys 
with a couple of mirrors make Ihe »im tfand still all day in the bottom of Ihe 
deepest well, if Ihey choose?” (p ydV ■ b 
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In^ipcctor, anJ at the ttmc-'of his firs-t piibli'c'utteranccs on 
Spiritualism was a jiidge'6r'Uic Supreme Court of the State, 
^'and’in the fift>'-sccond year of his age. lie describes his 
initiation as follows:^ 

" It was in January, 1851, that my attention was first called to the 
subject of ‘spiritual intercourse.' 1 was at the lime withdrawn from 
general society; I was bbouring under great depression of spirits. 
1 was occup)*ing all my leisure in ‘reading on the subject of death, 
arid man’s e.xistencc afterwards. I had in the course of my life read 
arid heard from the pulpit sf> many contradictory and conflicting 
doctrines on the subject that I lurdly knew what to bclitn-e. I could 
not, if I would, belie%c what I did not understand, and wasaariously 
seeking to know if, afier death, we should again meet with those 
whom we had loved here, and under what circumstances. I-was 
invited by a friend to witness the 'Rochester Knockings,”’* 

■ His attention was arrested b>' what he then saw, and by his 
reflections on the momentous- consequences which must 
follow, if the Spiritualist interpreta'tion were the true one;, >He 
invoked the aid of se\’eral friends, amongst them an accom- 
plished electrician, and togcUier they attacked the problem. 
In the course of a few months’ fni'cstigation Judge Edmonds 
satisfled himself that the rappings and other physical 
phenomena were not due to any human ogenc5^ But what 
impressed him from the first at least as much as the raps 
themselves, and the movements of tables and chairs and 
musical instruments which accompanied them, was the 
apparent ability of the power which icattsed the raps to 
respond to mental questions. Of the explanation of this 
seeming mystery enough has already been said in a prei’ious 
chapter. Further, on one occasion his doings on a voj’age 
were faithfully chronicled for the benefit of his friends at 
'^iiome, and other indications of supernormal powers of 
acquiring knowledge were vouchsafed to him. 

In August, 1853, in order to meet the constant attacks m 
the I’ress, he made a public profession of his new faith and 
•s.. the nature of the investigations which had led up to it. 

5 in the same year his j^jung daughter Laura, who had 
hitherto, on account of her religious belief, held aloof from 
her' fatlier’s pursuits, became developed as a medium. She 
gave in the first place various proofs of clairvoy-ance; and 
later spoke several languages unknown to her in the normal 
state ; her musical powers also became largely developed ; and 
she frequently described, spirits unknown to her, who were 
- • by Edmonds and Owfer, \oL 1 . p. 71. 
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recognised from her description as friends of persons present 
with her.' Meantime, through the, >'cars 1853 ^854, 

Judge Edmonds, with a fe^v chosen friends, was holding d- 
circle for the receipt of spiritual communications through the 
mediumship of himself, Dr. Dexter, 'and others. Copious 
extracts from these communications were published in the 
two portly volumes already referred to, the first in 1853, the 
second early in 1855. The jvorje appears to have had an 
enormous sale, and no doubt exercisM a great infiuence on 
the rising faith. The spirits whothiefly communicated to the 
little circle were Swedenborg and Bacon ; Luther and Calvin 
were reported as present on one occasion, but left without 
giving any token or message.’ 

Such in brief were the social and intellectual conditions in 
which the^new religion had its birth, and such were its first 
apostles~lecturers on Mesmerism, Socialists and reformers, 
revivalist preachers, Unitarian and Universalist ministers. 
I-aroy Sunderland and J. R. Buchanan, and somewhat later, 
Professors Hare and Mapes, represented the critical and 
philosophic aspect of the nmv movement, and gave it what 
seemed an assured scientific foundation. The strong impulse 
which transformed the tricks of mischievous children, in other 
circumstances merely a nine days' wonder for a gaping 
village, into the beginnings of a ne\v gospel of hope and 
freedom proceeded from men like Warren Chase and John 
Murray Spear, full of crude but sincere aspirations for the 
bettering of the world ; men whose eyes were often blinded by 
the very splendour of their distant ideals to all that w’as 
sordid and contemptible in the present. There were many 
men of the same type who were at that very time labouring 
for the abolition of negro slavery ; and it is interesting in this 
connection to note that at a later period both Abraham 
Lincoln and William Lloyd Garrison professed their faith in 
Spiritualism. 

The shaping of the doctrines of ttie new religion was the 
work of men, many of whom shared with the Socialists and 
reformers their large enthusiasms and their generous m»- 
capacity to see the trickeries and mean egotisms which’ 
surrounded them, but whose aspirations tended to religious 
rather than to social ideals. These men came for the most 
part, as we have seen, from the outlying fringes of orthodoxy, 
the Churches in which, under the powerful solvent of in- 

’ 0/. «f., \ol. it. pp. '44, 45. 

* For some accoonts of these sjMnl conmniucatioas and of Edmonds’ other 
expetienees see below, chaps, ui., is., and t. 
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tcUcclual freedom, the sharp outlines of.dogmatfc Christianity 
were already beginning to disappear. There were ifomparativcly 
few Methodists and lipiscopalians amongst tlic advocates of 
the new faith, but many J'ricnds Unitarians, and Univcrsalists. 
Sometimes, as would seem to have been the case with Judge 
Edmonds and Adtn Hallou, the intellectual openness to new 
ideas was quickened under the stress of recent bereavement 
into a vivid personal craving. 

,In this manner for a time the new faith seemed to fo^s in 
itself much that was finest and most generous in the religious 
and social aspirations of.'thc growing nation, and spread 
through all classes of society with a rapidity and persistence 
unnpproadied by any other religious movement of modem 
limes. 



CHAPTER III 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 


S O far, considering the phenomena presented at spirit 
‘ s^ance^, we have confih^ our attention mainly to the 
■ tappings. But while these remained for some time the 
chief source of interest and the standard means of communi- 
cation with the invisible intelligences, other physical phenomena 
were soon added. So early as the autumn of 184P, indeed, 
Capron and Barron, in their record a series of stances, 

wiwMr8.Tamlin apparently as chief medium, though Catherine 
Fox occasionally assisted, at wliich tables were rocked and 
tilted, small objects moved about, a guitar played, and so on. 
The Rev. C. Hammond’s account of a stance with the Foxes, 
in January, 1850, testifies to similar phenomena.® Later in 
the same year, as we have already seen, Sunderland was 
favoured with a surprising variety of manifestations in the 
domestic circle. In many of the earlier sittings the phenomena, 
as in the Hammond case and in Tallmadge's account quoted 
below, seem to have taken place in the ^ight, the table round ' 
which the circle sat affording sufficient cover for the musical, 
performances and other manifestations. Sometimes, indeed, 
as in the tivo cases last cited and in Elliott’s stance,® the 
investigator was alone with the two, or three. Fox girls and 
their mother. ' , 

But when a larger, circle was to be entertained — and the 
circles of the day frequently numbered from twenty to thirty 
persons — the advantages of darkness and of singing or piano 
playing during the period of incubation wre early perceived. 
Capron's stances in 1849 were held in the dark; and the 
more violent physical demonstrations nearly always took place, 
if the circle was a large one, in the dark.* The sitters were 


' Page^ 69 et sef. * Dcwejr. a/., ] 
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also, as in later times, generally enjoined to 'sing or play 
on some musical instrument — a compliment which- the 
“spirits'’ frequently reciprocated by rapping an accompani- 
ment to the tune. In ^ese earlier stances, again, the pre- 
caution of holding hands all round the circle appears to have 
been frequently, but by no means invariably, observed 

Very few critical accdunts of the earlier seances ha\’e been 
preserv'ed ; but they are not needed. The accounts' given by 
Spiritualists themseh’es, when thej' condescend upon detail, 
are' sufficient to show that we need look for no other cause for 
the results described than trickery of the most tririal and 
vulgar kind — trickerj* for the most part too obvious to need a 
commentar)'. . 

But as I desire to put the case at its strongest / 1 propose to 
select in the present chapter the best accounts ^vhtch I can 
find given by Spiritualists, beginning wiUi extracts from the 
personal experiences of some of the leaders of the movement, 
told by themselves. 

One of the most distinguished of the early converts was 
the Hon, N. I\ Tallmadge, Governor of Wisconsin.- In a 
letter to a friend, dated April 12th, 1S55, which was published 
in most of the journals at the time, he gives some account 
of his experiences, the most remarkable of whicli were con- 
nected With the “spirit" of the late John C. Calhoun. 
held, on date^ not specified, several sittings with the Fox , 
family — the mother and two unmarried daughters — generally 
with no other persons present At these sittings he received, 
tlirough the raps, communications purporting to come from 
Calhoun. The table was also alleged to move when no one 
was near jt Further, on one occasion Tallmadge tells us 
that he sat a// the centre of the table, and the three ladies ^sat 
at the sides, with their hands and arms resting upon it '‘Not* 
^Vithstanding this added wdght, the 'table rose, 
suspended in the air about six inches, above the Jloor.” 
madge pours just scorn upon the hypothesis, put forward 
by some ignorant persons, that this stu^ndous manifestation 
could be explained by electricit>'. At a later stance bells 
and a guitar were placetl on a drawer under the table, and 
music of jndescrib.able beauty was produced. "The climax 
was the production of direct spirit-writing. The first sitting 
held for this purpose was a comparative failure. The 
mediums were, the llirce Foxes, and Tallmadge was the 
single sitter; but only a few vague pencil marks were pro- 
duct. 

Through the raps, however, an appointment was made for 
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the following Friday (date not spedfied), at seven. Apparently 
tlie sitters were the same as before; . 

“ We met, pursuant to appc^tment, took our seats at the table, 
our hands and arms resting on it as usnaL I placed the paper wth 
my silver-cased pencil on the drawer, and said : — 

‘“My friend, I wish the sentence to be in your own hand- 
writing, so that your friends will recognise it.' He replied,,^' You 
will know' the writing.' He then said, ‘Have your minds on -the 
spirit of John C. Calhoun.* 

“ I soon heard a rapid movement of the pencil on the paper, ind 
a rustling of the paper, together with a movement of the drawer. 
I was then directed to look under-, the drawer. 1 looked, and 
found my pencil outside of the dr.'iw«;r, near my feet, but found 
no paper or) the drawer where I plac^ it. Oti raising up the 
drawer I discovered the paper all under it. The sheets were 
a little deranged, and on examining, I found on the outside sheet 
these words : ' Tm tviihjoit sUtV" 

Tallmadge showed the sentence to several friends, who, 
according to his report, recognised the writing as " a perfect 
facsimile" of Calhoun's; and two witnesses added that the 
abbreviation “ I'm " was characteristic of the deceased states- 
man. Upon which Tallmadge comments:— 

"How significant, then, does this fact become* We have not 
only the most unequivocal testimony to the handwriting itself, but, 
lest any skeptic should suggest the possibility of an imitation or 
a counterfeit, this abbreviation, peculiar to himself, and known only 
to his most intimate friends, and which no unitator or counterfeiter 
could know, is introduced by way of putting such a suggestion to 
flight for ever.”^ 

. A’notlier well-known name is that of William Lloyd 
Garrison, who gave^his testimony in the ^iberator'-xi^ 
March 3rd, 1854, ’At the sitting whicli he describes the 
medium was ]\Irs. Brown (formerly Mrs. Fisli). The date 
is not given, but it occurred "recently.” The circle consisted 
of ten persons; four of whom were ladies. Raps and other 
demonstrations were given. Then by means of the raps the 
alphabet was colled for, and 

“ letter by letter, it was rapped out that the medium must put her 
feet in the custody of one of the party, and then we were told 
to wait for demonstrations. This was evidently done to convince 

Volk”!!?"’"''"''' "" ''' *"* «>■ 
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everj’onc present that the medium had nothing to do with the 
phenomena, liy ,vfay of fraud of collusion; and during the entire 
sitting (a protracted one),' before any remarkable feat ^ras performed, 
the medium was invariably ordered to lake such a position as to 
render it clearly impossibie for her to be prity to it. The pescncc 
of several spirits was indicated during the evening, and satisfactory 
tests were made; but the most communicative and cfHdent one 
purported to be that of * Jesse. Hutchinson.' It was he who had 
been playing bo-peep with u? under the table ; and now" that the 
medium was secured to the satisfaction of all present, he reneived 
his salubilions not only to us personally, but to nearly ei'ery one 
of the circle. ' 'Die ladies liad their dresses, and the gentlemen their 
pantaloon-s, pulled, and their feet p.ittcd, in the most emphatic 
manner. . . . Ilc’_thcn spelt out the following communications by 
the alpliabct : ‘I. am most happy, dear friends, to be able to give 
you such tangibW madence of my presence. The good time has 
truly come. Tlio gates of the New Jerusalem arc open, and the 
good spirits, made more pure by the change of spheies, arc knocking 
at the door of your souls.' ” 

After this a bell was put under the table and rung, and 
a stick was moved about; three spirits, two of them bring 
the well-known Abolitionists, Isaac T. Hopper and Jesse 
(Hutchinson), wTOte their autographs on paper placed for 
the purpose in the same spot, and .spirit hands grasped— 
also under the safe cover of the table— the feet and hands 
of the company.* 

Adin llallou unfortunately gives no details of his personal 
e.^perience of the physical phenomena ; he merely recounts, 
in general terms, that he had heard at the circle rioises of 
various kinds, had seen tables and other articles of furniture 
move about, with or without contact of the medium's hands 
and had witnessed " direct spir^t-^vriting,” besides other JeSser 
marvels.^ . ‘ 

‘Judge Edmonds’ testimony to the physical manifetations 
is also wanting in detail In his Appea{ teethe public, dated 
August 1st, 1853, he merely describe in general terms 
levitation, tiltlngs, and other violent moyements of tables 
and chairs, ringing of bells, and so oh.'" 'But there is 'one 
particular manifestation, reference to which is excluded from 
the Appeal^ because’ it occurred when Judge Edmonds was 
alone, which possesses a special interest, since we have two 

' Quoted by Ilare, Esftrimenlat Jirvetttgalioit, etc.' pp- 327 — 9 - 
ascribes the account to Henry Uoyd Garrison, but there seems to no doubt 
that the famous AboliUcmist is intended, 'rhe seante is referred lo m the 
Telegrafk Pat-erj, toI iv. p. 41S, a^ IVtttiam L. Camson is said 10 bs^ 
present. ’ Tkt Miitm Spir^ tg.ao. 
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accounts of it, written by the judge at a considerable interval. 
This is the later account, dat^ March 13th, 1859; — 

“ And, finally, after weeks of such tnab, as if to dispel all idea 
in my mind as to its being done by others, or by machinery, ,the 
rappings came to me alone, when I was__ in bed, when no mortal 
but myself was in the room. I first heani them then on the floor, 
as I lay reading. I said, ‘ It’s a They instantly changed 

their location from one part of the room to another, with a rajjidity 
gthat no mouse could equal. ‘Still, it might be mcne than, 'one 
mouse.’ And then they came upon my person — distinct, clear, 
unequivocal. I explained it to myself by calling it a twitching of 
the nerves, which at times I had experienced, and so I tried to 
see if it was so. It was on my thigh that they came. I sat up 
in bed, threw off all clothing from the limb, leaving it entirely bare. 
I ' held my lighted lamp in one hand near my leg, and sat and 
looked at it I tried various experiments.- I laid ray left hand 
flat on the spot — the raps would be then o?i my hand, and cease 
on my leg. I laid my hand edgewise on the limb, and the force, 
whatever it was, would pass across my hand and reach the leg, 
making itself as perceptible on each finger as on the leg. I held 
my hand two or three Indies from my thigh, and found they 
instantly stopped, and resumed their work os soon os 1 withdrew 
my hand. 

“‘But,’ 1 said to myself, ‘this is some local affection, which the 
magnetism of my hand can reach.’ Immediately they ran riot 
all over my limbs, touching me with a distincthess and rapidity 
that was marNcllous, running up and down both limbs, from the 
thighs to the end of the toes.”' 

On comparing this account with that given in a con- 
, temporary e.xtract from his diary,* we find some interesting 
variations : — 

, (i) Nothing is said about the raps on the floor preceding 

the raps on the thigh : the account in the diary bq^ins, 
‘‘To-night, after I ,had gone to bed. and while I lay reading 

. I felt a touching on my left tliigh," etc. 

(2) Nothing, is said about the raps being felt on the hand 
when laid flat’ on the limb; on the contrary, it is e.vpressly 
stated thai this procedure stopped the manifestation. 

(3) Nothing is said about the stopping of the capsv.hca 
the hand was held two or three inches from the thigh. 

(4) .“They ran riot all over my limbs" is represented in 
the contempohiry account by the following sentence : “ After 

1 Originally puUisIicd in Ihe iftro Yfrt Trihum, March, 1S59. Rrpricled 
in iMttrt and Tracts, p. 156. Maaoru] CUition. Lonilon, James liumi 
tnodate). * Si-%nluaUsm, by Eamaodiaoil Dealer, rol. i. pp. iS, 19. 
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this there came a storm of touchings from my Uft big toe, 
all the way upf. m3' leg to the upper part of my thigh. . . . 
This storm ran up' and dovim m3'’ leg several times in a 
perfectl3’ straight line,” etc. From a perusal of this earlier 
accpunt there seems’-tio sufficient reason for r^arding the 
e?:perie’nce 3 as other than subjecti\'c. 

. In the case of some other manifestations witnessed b)' 
Judge Edmonds, we also^have the adrantage of tivo accounts, 
in’-this case b3' different witnesses. C. \V. EUiott,quotes a 
repoif, dat^^ asth Ma3', 1851, gii-en him by a friend, of a' 
stance at ivhich two 3'oung men of Springfield (Gordon and 
Coole}') were the mediums. Tlie sdance W’as held at the 
house of Charles Partridge on the 21st Ma3’, and Edmonds,^ 
Gray, and some fifteen or f\\ent3’ others ivere present. In’ 
the first place Gordon gave^various manifestations of trance 
speaking and uiiting^A-* * 

“ After tlus the spirits desired the lights put out, and, ever)* 
vestige and gleam of light being excluded, in the most pitchy 
darkness, a series of proceedings took place, trhich utterly and 
entirely disgusted mej of coutse^ smything done in the .dark is 
useless, so far as convincing people goes. We sat and listened, 
for about one hour and a half, to a perfect pandemonium of noises, 
bangs on the table as loud as could be made by hand or foot, 
loud slaps, bells ringing loudly, the table creaking, fiapping hs 
leaves and turning quite upside down, as was announced by the 
exclamations o^’those about it. Judge Edmonds continually ex- 
claiming, *I’m touched — now I am tapped on'the shoulder — hear 
that — ^now they are at my feet, now my head,’ and then be would 
cry out, ‘The)’ are pulling my coat-tails — they are pulling me to- 
wards hlargaretta (Fox) ’ . . . . Meanwhile the r hite-haired (medium) 
was going on in the most extraordinary manner, crying out,' 
seemingly scufliing and contending with spirits who n-anted to lake 
possession of him. At one time Dr. Gray &ys, ‘They have lifted 
him up in the air,' and someone else rejoin^,- ‘No, he f standif^ - 
on, his chair’; at length, amid a loud outcry, and esclamations 
of, ‘ Don't, I don’t want to ; leave me alon^’ accompanied b)' the 
noise of a struggle, he was draped into the closet and shut op 
there; this we knew from Dr. Gray's eicbmations... Presently Dr. 
Gray rvas also sent in there; then Judge Edmonds;' finally all the 
mediums and some others. We were then farounxl witlt the most 
absurd scries of noises from this closet that ever rvas heard : loud 
bangings, a chorus of Auld Lang Syne, sung by all the rloutees, 
accompanied by raps on the docw, snd scrapings cm an old violon- 
cello, which was in the closet, violent ringing’of bells, which were 
afterwards hurled out into the room, and then' rang all around a 
sort of accompaniment to the music in the closet. . . . "V left 
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them at last at half-past eleven still in there, the noises going on 
-as loud and meaningless as ever.”* * < \ , 

Fortunately, Partridge published a full report of the pro- 
ceedings at this stance in the New York papers, from which 
we learn that, in addition to Gordon and Cooley, -E. P. Fowler 
and Mrs. Fox and her daughters tvere present. The. most 
interesting variation is in I’artrldgc’s account of the spirit 
lights seen at the beginning of the darlc stance, which do n6t 
appear to have been visible to Elliott’s correspondent. 

" At the stage of the proceedings last alluded to it'was proposed 
by someone to darken the room, in order to try whether the lights 
or sparkles known frequently to accompany the manifestations in 
former instances would be perceptil^le. ft Was accordingly done, 
and the lights were obsen,-cd at different tim'es and in different parts 
of the room— sometimes resembling phosphorescent flames, some- 
times forming luminous clouds moving about, sometimes like glisten- 
ing stars, crystals, or diamonds. Physical demonstrations increased in 
variety and force, and continued for three hours, ‘during which,’ says 
Mr* Partridge, ' //i< stoned to be in the possession of the spirits! 
Many things occurred to him, which he mentioned, that he alone 
could be conscious of, though we could perceive that something 
extraordinary was going on with and around him. Many things, 
however, also occurred which all could witness.”* 

In other respects-pexcept for the omission r^f all mention* 
of the “ levitation ’’ — the account given by Partridge agrees 
pretty closely with that furnished by Elliott’s correspondent, 
the main difference being in the mental attitude of the reporter. 
Judge Edmonds himself, in describing this stlance, states that 
ms e.xperlencc on that night finally convinced him that the 
rhanlfestations were produced by no mortal agency.* 

It is interesting to note that Edmonds professes to have 
seen on various occasions the odic light issuing “ like n. pale, 
shadowy smoke” from the magnet, the human he.nd and 
fingers, and from the members of the circle before a siance.* ' 

Almost the only experiences in these early days to which 
the name of e.xperiments could be applied were tliose re- 
corded by Dr, Hare, sometime Professor of Chemistry' in 
the University of Pennsydvania, and a member of many 

‘ Mtilerifi, cr Cti'mfso ef lAe St/frmofirra/, pa 167, 16S. 

* Quoin! in SfeA/t and Saunds, p. lao^ *lc. The account given l>y Spicct ij , 
considerably abridgi^, and I have not had the opportumiy of eonsulimg the 
original. ’ spintuaHtm, by Edmoodi and Derter, vol. 1. j’p.^35-7. 

‘ iMlirt and Tracti, pp. I69, I7OS &om a letter to the AVtu iWi 7 riSumt, 
dated April, 1859. 
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this there came a storm of touchings from mj’ left big toe, 
all the way up- my le^ to the upper part of my thigh, . . . 
This storm ran up ami down my leg several times in a 
perfectly stra^ht line,” etc. From a perusal of this earlier 
account there seems'-no sufficient reason for r^arding the 
ejcperiences as other than subjective. 

In the case of some other manifestations witness by 
Judge Edmonds, we akoJiavc the advantage of two accounts, 
in'-this case by diflerent witnesses. C W. EiJiott^quotes a 
report, dated 25th May, 1851, gh'en him by a friend, of a 
seance at which two j’oung men of Springfield (Gordon and 
Coole;-) were the mediums. Tlie stance uns held at the 
house of Charl^ Partridgq on the 21st May, and Edmonds,^ 
Gray, and some fifteen or twenty others were present In 
the first place Gordot^^t-eivarious manifestations of tranre 
speaking and uTiting.j^ * 

"After this the spirits desired the lights put out and, ^'ery 
vestige and gleam of light bdng excluded, Id the meet pitcliy 
darkness, a series of proceedings took place, which utterly and 
entirely disgusted me; of course^ anything done in the 
useless, so far as convincing people goes. M’e sat and listened, 
for about one hour and a half, to a perfect pandetnootum of noises, 
bangs on the table os loud as could be made by hand or fool, 
loud sbps, bells ringing loudly, the table crealang, flapping its 
leaves and turnip quite upside down, as was announced by i^e 
exclamations ofr those about it, Judge Edmonds continually ex* 
claiming, ‘I’m touched — now I am tapped on'the shoulder— he:u 
that — now they are at my feet, now my head,’ and then he would 
cry out, ‘They are pulling my coat4ails — they are pulling me t<> 
wards Jlargaretia (Fox) ’ . . . . Meanwhile the whitebaired (medium) 
was going on in the most eitniordinar)’ manner, crj'ii'a 
seemingly scuffling and contending with spirits who wanted to take 
possession of him. one time Dr. Gray fiys, ' They have L/led 
iihn up in the air,’ and someone else rejoin^' ‘No, he p standing - 
on, his chair’; at length, amid a loud outcry, and exclomaiiow 
of. ‘Don’t, I don’t want to; leave me alon^’ accompanied by the 
noise of a struggle, he was dragged into the closet and shut^ 
there; this we knew from Dr. Gray’s exclamation^* Presently Dr. 
Gray ivas also sent in there, then Judge Edmqhd5,’finaIIy all the 
mediums and some others. IVe were then faixiured with the 
absnrd scries of nobes from tl& cloMt that ever was heard s loud 
bangings, a chorus of Auld Xaitg Syne, sung by all the elost^es, 
accompanied by raps on the door, and scrapings on an old violon- 
cello, which was in the closet, violent ringing of b'ells, which 
afterwards hurled out into the room, and then rang all around a 
sort of accompaniment to the music in the closet . . . l^t 
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them at last at half-past elevcit still in there, the noises going on 
as loud and meaningless as c\‘er."* , 

Forttinatel}’, Partridge published a full report of the pro- 
ceedings at this s«5ance in Uie Neu' York papers, from which 
we learn that, in addition to Gordon and Cooley, 'E. P. Fowler 
and Mrs. Fox and her daughters were present. The most 
interesting variation is in Partridge's account of the spirit 
lights seen at the beginning of the dark stance, which do not 
appear to have been visible to Elliott's correspondent. ’ 

At the stage of the proceedings last alluded to it'was proposed 
by someone to darken the room, in order to trj* whether tlie lights 
or sparkles known frequently to accompany the manifestations in 
former instances would be perceptible. It was accordingly done, 
and the lights were observed at diflerrat times and in different parts 
of the room — sometimes resembling phosphorescent flames, some- 
times forming luminous clouds moving about, sometiines like glisten- 
ing stars, cf} stals, or diamonds. Physical demonstrations increased in 
>-aricly and force, and continued for three hours, ' during v> hich,’ says 
Mr. Partridge, ' fAi Juds,t stemed to le in the fossetsion of the spirits.' 
Many things occurred to him, which he mentioned, that he alone 
could bo conscious of, though we could perceive that something 
extraordinary was going on with and around him. Many things, 
however, also occurred which all could witness.”® 

In other rcspects-pexcept for the omission «^f all mention^ 
of the " levitation ” — the account given by Partridge agrees 
prett)'’ closely with that furnished by Elliott’s correspondent, 
the main difference being in the mental attitude of the reporter. 
Judge Edmonds himself, in describing this seance, states that 
hts experience on that night finally convinced him that the 
manifestations tvere produced by no mortal agency.® 

It is interesting to note that Edmonds professes to have 
seen on v^ious occa^ons the odic light issuing “ like a pale, 
shadowy smoke” from' the magnet, the human head and 
fingers, and from the members of the circle before a stance.* ' 

Almost the only experiences in these early days to which 
the name of Experiments could te applied were those re- 
corded by Dr. Hare, sometime Professor of Chemistrj.’ jjj 
the University of Pennsylvania, and a member of many 

1 Mytttries, er Chmpsts ef tht Supernatural, 167, 168. 

- Quoted in Sjshh and Sounds, p 120, etc. The account given by Spicer is / 
considerably abridged^ and I have not bad the opportunity of consulting the 
onginaL ’ Spiritualism, by Edaio&ds and Dexter, vol. i. pp. 25-7. 

* letters and Tracts, pp. 169, 170; from a letter to the /tew yeri Tribune. 
dated April, 1859. 
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learned societies. Even here there \vas notliing Uial desen'ed 
to be called sclcntlficx imestigatlon. The machinerj’, indeed, 
was not ill-deviled, but its use did not dispense with the 
necessitj' for Close and continuous observation of the human 
agent; and there is. tiot evidence that Hare recognised this 
necessity, or took any steps to guard against trickery. 

.■ He was, at the time when his attention was first called — in 
the summer of 1853— -to the spirit manifestations, already 
seventy -two years of age, and his book,' published ‘two years 
later, sho\ys him to have been ready — \vhen once his first 
repulsion ^rom the subject had been overcome — to accept 
without questioning the most amazing testimony, and^ to 
place Implicit t'rust in the mediums with whom his investiga- 
tions were conducted..- 

Briefly, Hare’s .apparatus vv-as of two kinds. The first, a 
wooden board about four feet long, supported on a fulcrum 
about a foot from one end, and at the other end attached by 
a hook to a spring balance. A glass vessel filled with water 
was placed on the board near the fulcrum, between it and the 
spring balance ; a wire gauze cage attached to an independ^ 
support, and not touching the glass at any point, was placw 
in the water, and the medium placed one or both hands m 
the wire cage. In this position he could, of course, exerci«e 
appreciable effect on the balance if he was effectually 
.prevented from touching the apparatus at any other point 
Nevertheless, oh several occasions the balance showed a vana- 
tion of weight, on one occasion indicating the exertion of a 
force of eighteen pounds at what was assumed to be the 
point of application. Gordon was the medium on this 
occasion ; but the medium generally employed for this^clas? 
•of manifestation was a little boy of eleven, of whom we shall 
hear more later. No details of the experiments are giv^n, . 
and there is no evidence that any measures were taken to 
p^eyent the medium from forcing up'thfe<short end of me 
‘lever. ‘ The experiment, indeed, is chfefly of interest as 
having apparently furnished the model fdr the^ more elaborate 
trials of a similar nature conducted some years later by Sir 
W. Crookes. '1 ' ■ ■, 

' The other machine, of which Hare * itivwfed several 
varieties, consisted essentially of a revolving disc, with the 
letters of the alphabet printed round its circumference, and 
attached to a table. The disc was actuated, by a band pass- 
ing over a small wheel, attached to onc-'leg of the table or 

• Experimmtal Jirpesligaiian ; Tie Spbit Mani/istatimt, etc.? bj' Kolwft 
flare, M D. New Votk, 1855. " 
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fasten^ to a fixed weight on the floor, so that as the table 
mov^ difTerent letters would come under 'pointer. The 
primary object of the device was to Isecufe that the medium 
• rfxould not see what letters were indicated by the pointer. 
Further, it was sometimes sought, by placing on the fable 
a small board supported on castors or on metal balls, ‘ ^md 
causing the medium’s hands to .rest on the board, to. pre- 
vent the medium from exercising any direct force , on the 
table except In a downward direction. Again 'no ‘ ?fefatls 
are given of the experiments, not even, as a‘rule,,the'names 
of the medium and the persons present ; and 'there is no 
indication that any precautions were taken to guard against 
trickery on the part either of the .medium '-or her friends. 
The only particulars of interest which Hare gives are that 
the spirits always expressed a dislike to the use.of the board 
supported on castors or balls, and professed to find it ex- 
tremely difficult to give intelligible*' messages when the 
medium could not see the alphabet, because, as they ex- 
plained, it was in such a case necessary to see through 
Hare’s eyes. Some "spirits,” indeed, through the mouths 
of their mediums, refused to have anything to do with the 
machines, or tried and failed to produce any results.* 

Even if we had the fullest confidence In Dr. Hare’s com; 
petence as an investigator, it is clear that experiments of 
this kind, unless carried out with the most stringent pre- 
cautions, could carry little weight But his readiness to 
accept the most amazing and ludicrous accounts from others ; 
his own complete faith in the comrounicatidns received from 
various spirit worthies — Washington, Franklin, etc.; and, 
' finally, the simplicity shown in the following extract from 
a speech delivered at the New York Conference in September, 
. tS54, show that any confidence in his capacity for art investi- 
gation of this nature \vou!d be mbplaced. I have not space 
to quote the whole speech, but a brief extract will noVdoubt 
suffice. Hare was'on his way to attend the meetinf^ of the 
• American Association for the Advancement of ScTence at 
Montreal He. was accompanied by a boy-medium, ap- 
parently the same bdy who ivas the medium in the 
experiments. . ' 

"N«i morning pin, hm ante-room on board the boat 

missing. They searched for a loo? time urKnrrpecfnii.. .. i. ^ 
sprott said it nnt id the bottom of Um en,pet-b^. Eafetey of 

* O/. aX, pp. 4I_3, etc. 
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the carpet-bag’ was alsiJ gone, when the spirits said it was at the 
bottom of the trunk, hrid oo taking out the baggage the)’ found it, 
and then found the key of the door at the bottom of the carpet-bag. 

“^STien they, arrired at Montreal and put up at their hotel, he 
hunted his baggage for his'toi|et-case, but could not find it The 
spirits told him it was under the bolster of his bed. He raised the 
bolster and searched, but could not find it He had his eye upon 
the boy all the time. The spirits told him to look again, and upon 
raising the' 'bolster again, precisely where he had looked before, lie 
found it' It ifas impossibly he said, that the boy could ha\e done 
this, fot he stood in the same place all the-time, and could not liave 
moved wilhdut his seeing him. 

“ The next evening they went to a large party, at llie house of a 
• lady, to liold a drcle. They had packed the spirit-scopy balls, and 
other apparatus in the carpet-bag. There were many sceptics and 
disagreeable persons present, many counter-mediums, as he supposed. 
W'hea they came to the carpet-hag they could not find the 
key. They went to the table, but could not get any comruimiw- 
lions. They entered into another room with the boy, and the spirits 
spdled out, by means of nps, that he would get the key before he 
got home. MTiilst ho was riding along the streets of hlontreal on 
his ^say home the key came down uf)on his breast I 

“On another occasion, while alone with the boy in their room, 
and after they had.lock^ up the balls, spirit-scopy shaving-ease, 
etc., in his caipet-bag,' the balls wery in some inscruuible way, taken 
from the carpet-bag and fell upon him in a shower. Then came 
tlie box, razot-strap, etc., all faibng, apparently, from abore, on anil 
around him.'** 

Among thfe most widely celebrated manifestations of these 
early days werd the spirit-UTitings given through the medium- 
ship of Mr. E. P. Powlel', a younger brother of the- well- 
known phrenologist The case is of special value for our 
present purpose as having been the leading case selected as . 
illustrative of the phenomen-a in general, in p di^ussion 
between Brittan, editor of the SAei-tK/iA, and Dr.'B. W. 
Richmond, a friendly sceptic, which was •earned on in 185c.* 

Mr. Fowler, a j-oung medical student^ wris*a member of the 
New York circle. This is hi> own account ofthe first^'pint- 
writings, contained in a letter UTitten at Brittan’.s request on 
March 26th, 1S52. and published in the 

. . On the night of the »isl Ntn-embcr, 1^51, while sleeping 
alone in the third stoi)- of the house, I was awakened about one 

* OuoteJ in .V.V/rw Anerttun 1ij-_ Emma JJriUfO, 

p. tis. London: J. tiorfts (no date). -- 

* Kfr«Ui»h«l in book fonn in the folpwine jw •« Nor VorV_ 

* VoL L j'jx jai-4 1 
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o’clock by sounds of footsteps in my room. ’ • Looking up, I saw five 
men, some of them dressed in ancient costume, walking about and 
conversing together. Some of them spoke with me, and among 
other things told me not to be frightened, that they would not harm 
me, etc. I attempted to rise, however, to go downstairs, but found 
that my limbs were paralysed. These strange visitants remained 
with me about three hours, and finally disappeared while going 
towards a window and when nithin about two feet of it. They did 
not open the window. During the succeeding night, and at about 
the same hour, I was again awakened in a similar manner, and saw 
several persons in my room. Some of those who were 'there on tlie 
previous night were present, with others whom I had never seen 
before. One of them had what appeared to be a box about iS 
inches square; it seemed to contain electrical apparatus. They, 
placed the box on the table, and then electrical emanations, like 
currents of light of different colours, were seen issuing from the 
box. One of the company placed a piece of paper, pen, and ink 
on the lid of this box. The luminous cuncrlls now centred around 
the pen, which was immediately taken up and dipped in the ink, 
and without the application of any other force or instrument, so far 
aa 1, could perceive, the pen w-as made to move across the paper, 
and a communication was made which I have since learned was in 
the Hebrew language. This Information I received from Professor 
Bush, to whom the writings were submitted for translation, and 
whose letter addressed to you will accompany this statement. Soon 
afier three o’clock my new companions left me as they had done 
the previous night, taking the box with them. During the time 
they were in my apartment I was in possessipn tif my natural 
senses, and not only saw the furniture in the room, by 

means of the illumination nhidi their presence caused; and I also 
heard the clock strike and carriages passing in the street.” 


In a later letter, dated August, 1852,* Fowler adds some 
particulars about other writings. Another piece of Hebrew 
was written in his room at three o’clock in the afternoon (date 
not stated), 'he having been previously requested by the spirits 
to leave the room for that purpose. This piece of Hebrew, 
iike-the^other,-was a quotation from the Old Testament. 
Again, returning one riayin the middle of December, 1851, to 
his room, about three o'clock p.m., he found upon his table' 
“ written upon a, sheet of drawing-paper which was incidentally 
left” thete, the. legend, “Peace, but not without Freedom" 
followed by the autographs of forty-three spirits. Subsequently 
according to a'statement signed on the 2Sth December, 1851 


V Pnblishec! in Richmond and 
Hceounl.'liy Fowler, is given m 
S/irrifiiilitm, vol. i. PP('443'51* 


ihc An*ndi* to ESmonds‘'\nTDjtcr'i 
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by sixteen members" of' the New York circle,' the spirits, 
owing ostensibly to^the omission of any historj' of the 
occurrence and. the irr^lar mode in which the signatures 
of the attesting members of the circle had been affixed to the 
dotiument, directed the medium to burn it, and undertook to 
write another. > Accordingly, two pieces of parchment were 
placed o*n the' table in Fowler’s bedroom, and on the morning 
of the' 23rd of December, when the medium aros^ he found 
flie 'same'iege’nd inscribed on the parchment, together with 
the .signatures'* of fifty-six spirits, including many of^the- 
original signatories of the Declaration of Independence, in 
their characteristic handwriting. At a meeting held on the 
-25th December tlie spirits were asked whether each wrote his 
own name on the parchment, and answered emphatically, 

“ Yes ! '* Thus far Mr. Fowler’s own letters and the statement 
drawn up by the circle-oh the 25th December, JS51. Later, 
in reply to' Dr. Richmond’s challenge in the Discussion^ already 
referred to, a second and a fuller statement of the circumstances 
was drawn up and signed ty eight witnesses. This later 
statement, and Brittan's covering letter, are alike undated, 
but from the dates of the corresponding letters of Richmond, 
it would appear to have been written in August or September, - 
1852.8 . i. 

Apart from internal evidence, the authenticity of the 
•uTitings, it will be seen, depends c.xclusively oh the testimony 
^o_f'’the medium,, a young medical student with a turn for 
‘drawing. It becomes important, then, to » scrutinise the 
character of the writings themselves. A reproduction of the 
fifty-six spirits’ autographs is given at the end of Mrs. Hardinge _ 


* Published in No. g of the Spiritual Ttle^rafh, • , ' . < 

’ DUettstion, pp. 14-16. It IS unportAot (o point out CMlifa disciepalieiss in 
Iheevidence- ...” ■'>' 

(t) Fowler, in hU own letter of 25Ui March, 1852, saj'S the Vpirit 
were 'written on the first occasion on a juece of paper ••incidentally left m nis 
'room. In both of the statements signed by meroMrs of the circli,it fs cjrpressiy 
said that the paper was placed there by dlrectioa of the spirits. , . • 

(2) Fowler says the writing was ezeent^ on the hrst occasioa in the 

but the statement of the 25th Demnber says that it waS.w ritten njwn ‘ to- » 
course of the night." The later statement a^ees lii Ihis'rwpect with Fowlers 
wn version. ' j. r.i.A'’'' 

(3) The earlier statement says that the medium awoke ".on the morning 01 •''« 

IrH n.>rpmher >’an.t rm,n.t Iht. ...,1 «.iVra:. 4 nalun>s written OH the 


S3m Uecemper,’ anti tound tnc second legend and setofsigoatyre? wnuen "'** 
parchment. The later statement says that the writing iwis eaecated "during me 
night of the S 3 rd December.” .i_ 


light of the S3rd December.' 

The first two of these ^sctcpancies ..v... -h— r/ 

/>iiantian Brittan, in his reply, r^y alludes to o«e lUscrcpapcy, and 


. . . pointed iJuVby Riehtno"'' 

his reply, only alludes to o«e ilis«cnancy, ^d witn 
attempting to explain it, says it is only 


Brittan, 

specifying its nature, . - r — 

Ming due to careless copying on his part. It is clear that hh-hns not even 
the trouble to understand the charge of inaccuracy which be attempts W ruoic- 
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Britten’s Modern American 5^/n/««/«/«/and.the curious can 
examine it for themselves. Richmond, a not .unsympathetic 
or unduly sceptical witness, as will be ‘seen, in the sequel, 
could not digest the spiritual autographs,- After comparing 
them carefully with each other and with the originals- wljlch 
they counterfeited, he drew attention-' to maqy points of 
unlikeness with the originals, and to a common family re- 
semblance between themselves, and hinted pretty plainly that 
they were the work of one hand — and that hand the medium’s.* 
The only relevant point in Britlan’s reply is that the ttetpulous- 
ness^of some of the lines was due, not, as Richmond had 
suggested, to the slowness of the movement necessary to an 
unpractised forger, but to the roughness of the parchment. 

An examination of the Hebrew uTtting proves still more 
illuminating. This had been submitted to the Swedenborgian 
George Bush, himself an occasional attendant at the circle, 
who writes of it, as quoted by Briltan in his first letter,® that 
“altogether the specimens are of a very extraordinary 
character, such as 1 cannot well convey by any verbal 
description.” The letter then goes on to express Bush’s own 
conviction-sof the medium’s honesty. In replying, Richmond 
points out that Brittan has omittM one iinportant sentence 
from Bush's letter, as originally printed in' the Shekinah, and 
himself supplies the omission, viz.: "The first of these 
manuscripts was in Hebrew, containing a few verses from the 
last chapter of • the prophet Daniel. This was correctly 
written, with the exception of several apparently arbitrary 
omissions, and' one rather violent transposition' of a word 
from an upper to a lower line.” * Bush does "hot appear to 
have carried his analysis further ; but Richmond submitted the 
^writing to two or three Hebrew scholars, one of whom, the 
. Rev. W. Carter, a graduate of Yale, enters into details of the 
'errors referred to. Carter points out that it is quite clear that 
the Hebrew was copied by a person so completely ignorant 
of the language as .not even to know that it is written from- 
right to left.’. Thus',' the quotation begins in the middle of a 
^ line ; but it is* the rightbaW of the line (in Hebrew the beginning) 
Vhicn is copied, 'corresponding to the last part of the ninth 
nrrsfc-ifi^itit^ctvdffhj-dir^tcCTTii anh seduh 'tiCi ine time 

of the end:''‘ ’The'first part of the' next verse, '• Many shall be 
purified, and rnade’whit^ and tried," which no doubt made up 
the left hhlf of the .interrupted line, is omitted (except the 

j *9- ‘Jiush's letter was ongmalty wriKen at Brittan's renuest, 

and published 10 the ToL I. pp. 305-7. * p. jo6. 
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word “Many”),' and the quotation continues, "Ma/iy hut. the 
vjicked shall do wickedly, and none of the wicked shall under- 
stand,but thewisel' 'In the ori^nai Hebrew words equivalent 
to " shall understand "’form the conclusion of this verse. But 
these words in the/" spirit" Hebrew come at the end of the 
quotation, i.e. they have apparently been carried on from the 
right-hand extremity of the last line but one to the left-hand 
extremity of the last line. In English, of course, this would 
leave the. order of the words unalfected. In the Hebrew it 
lias the 'elTect of taking the two last wotds of the tenth verse, 
and inserting them in the middle of the twelfth verse, making 
the end of the quotation read, “Blessed is he that waiteth a7id 
Cometh to days a ihottsand three shall understand." ^ 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to consider further these 
particular instances of spirit-writing. It will be seen that the 
evidence for 'their production by spirits rests ultimately on 
the testinlony of one man— the mMium ; that the witnesses 
who haVe recorded the circumstances, and vouch for the 
medium's trustworthiness, are so little concerned to be ac- 
curate that several discrepancies may be detected even in the 
scanty records which they have published ; that the Spirit- 
ualist champion cannot see these discrepancies when^they are 
pointed out to liim'i that in quoting the testimony of'hls own 
.Spiritualist expert he suppresses (no doubt in perfect good 
‘faith) the Only passage which is calculated! to damage his. 
;.rause; that this » Spiritualist expert, thougn admittedly a 
Vompctent Hebrew scholar, is unable to appreciate the'real 
significance of (he mistakes which he points out ; and finally, 
that the claim of spirit' authorship derives but questionable 
support from an examination of the writings themselves. ' 

That these deficiencies in the evidence were not conspicuous 
to the Spiritualists may be inferred from Brittan’s conclusiOJi 
on the matter in his controversy with Richmond-;—^ 

“1 leave this part of my subject with a single additional remark. 

If it be difficult to convince sane men that spirits wtoK that'parch- 
ment, the reason will be found to consist in their obstinate scepti- 
cism rather than in any defect in the testimony"* 

But Richmond was critical of the phenpinma only when, 
as in the case last considered, their authenticity seemed to 
involve the Spiritualist interpretation. In all other cases he 

I A corresponding analysis of the mors in tbo itebriw quotation, by rrofMior 
Vail, of Concord, together with a facsiinile of th? quotation, is published in 
Mattison’s .^»'rr/.A‘i»//r'tf' pp. ilS-20. * • ,- i 

• ®'Z7jrrurrtf«, p. 19 *''** 
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shows himself fully as hospitable to ne\\? rparvels as his 
opponent In the argument. It is Richmond w’hd first intro- 
duces the famous Ashtabula Poltergeist,, which, he uses to 
support his own view of the electro-odylic origin of the 
manifestations. Richmond’s owm account o'f tliis caSe was 
based mainly on oral evidence front two of the witness^i, 
Miss Martha Cowles and Mrs. Rachel Cowles, with whom he 
had a long-standing acquaintance. Later, Brittan‘'procUTed 
an exhaustive history of the case from Mr. L.,M: Austm,"of 
Austinbuig, Ashtabuja County, Ohio, which is couniersigned 
by Richmond’s two informants and five other persons, ' 

Mr. Austin, dating his letter on the 4th February, 1S53, 
begins characteristically by acknowierlging Brittan’s letter 
of the 19th instant, and then proceeds to telL'the following* 
story ; — 

A young ^ldow, H., aflcr the sudden death of her husband, 
tame to rtside with a neighbour in Auslinburg, Mr. 5. M. Cowles. 
Soon after her arrival she became a rapping medium. Later she 
went to Marlborough to study .anatomy, and on her return to 
Austinburg in the autumn of iSsr told a neird story of various 
uncanny manifestations which had attended her during her recent 
•studies. ^ Shortly adcr similar disturbances ^htpke , out, in H.'s 
'presence, in the Cowles’ house. The stair-rods jumped up end 
followed H. when she went up to the bedroom. ’When she afid 
her friend w*cre iit bed, in the dark, muskets, cartridge belts, candle- 
sticks, and otlicf. objects came from all quarters and piled them- 
selves in the middle of the room ; tables moved > tipirit taps wer4 
heard; washst-arids and chairs started from their places when H. 
came into a room ; pillows, brushes, boots, and other light arricles 
flew around. At Jl^lborough, when slie resumed, her anatomical 
•Studies, the manifestations were still more outrageous One night 
‘ H. and her room mate, alarmed by the most frightful sounds, ‘ be- 
held standing by their bedside the spectre of the corpse that they 
had been.dissCfting, all reeking and ghastly, .as they had left it on 
the table,^'iave\hat one of the arms was folded across the breast — a 
change .tvhich was , actually found to have taken place when the 
remains hvere examined-’ On another night H.’s brother, at her 
entreaty, camff’lo the side of the bed where H and her friend lay, 
dand saw, 'by' the, myonlight a human skull dancing up and down 
over their heids.’ ^ 

Such, 'in bri^, was the stoiy. The account, it will be 
observed,’'is dated February, 1853, and the disturbances 
which the witneSbe^ attest took place in the autumn of 1851. 
Moreover/ not» ^'ne ,of the eight signatories appears actually 
to have seen anything remarkable. Most of the movements 
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word “ Many”X'find the quotation continues, "Mttny hut tke 
v.'Uhcd shall da zidehtdl}', and none of the tvicked shall under- 
stand, but tJie wise," ' In the original Hebrew words equivalent 
to “ shall understand “ form the conclusion of this verse. But 
these Words in the " spirit " Hebrew' come at the end of the 
quotation, i.e. they have apparently been carried on from the 
right-hand extremity of the last line but one to the left-hand 
extremity of the last line. In English, of course, this would 
leavc'lhc order of the words unaH^ted. In the Hebrew it 
has the cITcct of talcing the two last wo/ds of the tenth \ersc, 
and inserting them in die middle of the twelfth verse, malcing 
the end of the quotation read, '‘Blessed is he that waiteth and 
' conietk to days a thousand three shall undetstandf * 

It is perhaps hardly necessary* to consider further these 
particular instances of spirit-writing. It will be seen that the 
evidence for'their production by spirits rests ultimately on 
the testirfiony of one man— the m^ium ; that the witnesses 
who hax'c recorded the circumstances, and t'ouch for the 
medium's trustworthiness, are so little concerned to be ac- 
curate that several discrepancies may be detected even in the 
scanty records which they ha\-e published; that the Spirit- 
ualist champion cannot see these discrcpandes when they are 
pointed out to him"; that in quoting the testimony of his own 
ijpiritualist expert he suppresses (no doubt in perfect good 
J'fa'lh) the Only passage which is calculated, to dam^ his 
; cause; that thtS/ Spiritualist e.xpert, though admittwly a 
’competent Heb^e^v scholar, ts unable to appreciate the'real 
significance of Qic mistakes which he points out ; and finally, 
that the claim of spirit authorship deTi\-e5 but questionable 
support from tin examination of the writihgs themselves. • 

That these deficiencies in the eviden<» w-ere not conspicuous 
to the Spiritualists may be inferred from Brittan’s conclusion 
on the matter in his controvers>' with Richmond 

“ I leave this part of my subject with a single addirienal remark. 

If it be difficult to convince sane men that -spirits wroie that parch- 
ment, the reason will be found to consist in their obstinate scepti- 
cism rather than in any defect in the testimonjv"* I . ■ . 

But Richmond was critical of the phenomena only when, 
as in the case last considered, their authenticity seemed to 
involve the Spiritualist interpretation. In ^1 other cases he 

* A cortespondioc analysis of ibe emws in the fCrfcrew quoUtioO, b)' 

Vail, of Concord, together » lacsuatle of thf qnottuem, is pushed m 
Mattisoa’s Sfirit-Jlaf'fwg Vmxtlul, pyt *rS-20. ■ 

Dtsetusten, ^ 19. 
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then at the beginning of his distinguished career. ' There were 
seven sitters : — • ' 

“On the table round which we were seated were loose papers, a 
lead pencil, two candles, ^ and a glass of water. The. table was us^ 
by the spirits in responding to out questions, and the first peculiarity 
we obsenud was, that, however wolently the table nro^ed, everything 
on it retained its position. The tabic, which was mahogany and 
iwrfectly smooth, was elevated to an angle of aDdut 30 degrees, ' 
and held there, with everything'on it remaining as before. It was 
truly surprising to see h lead pencil retaining a position, of perfect 
rest on a polished surface inclined at such an angle. It remained as 
if glued to the table, and so of everything else on it. The table was 
repeatedly made to resume its ordinary position and .then its tncUoa- 
lion as before, as if to fasten on us the conviction that what we saw 
was no deception of the senses, but a veritable manifestation of spirit 
presence and of spirit power. They were then requesfed to elevate 
the table to the same angle as before^ and to detach the pencil, 
retaining everything else in precise position. This was complied 
with. The table was elevated, the pencil rolled off and everything 
else remaned. They were then asked to repeat 'the experiment, 
retaining the pencil and everything else upon the table stationary, 
except the glass tumbler, and to let that slide off. This also was 
assented to, all the articles retained their position but the tumbler, 
which slid off and was caught in the hands of one of the party as it 
fell from the lower edge of the table.” * • 

At anotherVfldance with the same medium a, witness relates' 
that he stood upon a table which canted to an angle of forty- 
five'degrees without throwing him off.* 

' But unquestionably the most striking manifestation of spirit 
' power was the levitation of the human body. This particular 
marvel was vouchsafed at a very early period of Ae move- 
ment. Even in February, 1851, Sunderland writes in the 
Spirit World "We have been assured by eye-witnesses that 
Mr. Gordon has been taken up, and his body moved some 
distance, entirely by spiritual hands.” 

About h'year later, at the house of Dr. Gray, in New York, 
the same medium is said to have been carried through the air 
a distance of sixty feet,® Fronr Mr. Isaac Rehn, President of 
the Harrabnial Society of Philadelphia, ive have a detailed 
account, written in 1855, of a similar performance with the 

> It is not stated that the candles were l^hted. 

* Quoted m Brittan and Kichmond, Dittusutn, pp. S49-50 ; also \ti Sights and 
Saitnds, pp. 316-S This feat is further considered in Book IV, chap. iu. below. 

» Slants and Sounds^ p. ISS. * Vd. ii. p. 62. 

* TtU^aph Pajurs, vol. ti. p. J9S, VoL v. p. 193, etc. Brittan and Richmond, 

Z>ijcK«M«, p. 245. Caprot), *89 
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look place in ihc dark, or when II. was alone, or were wit- 
nwicd bj* visitors lo the hoti% whose attestation is not given. 
No single incident Js so described as to make It clear that 
anj'onc who signed the account professed to have ever seen 
anything in the act of moWng. The disturbances at Marl- 
borough rcst’upon H.’s word alone. 

IJiit Richmond is quite as ready to accept the phenomena 
as Britt, in'himSelf The stair-rods, muskpts, and candlesticks, 
he explains, moved from their place because they were 
attracted by the magncto-odylic enfirgj' radiating from 'll. 
He adds some details (gathered, as he alleged, in conwrsa- 
tion) which the signed account does not give, viz. that a glass 
tumbler, a watch with crystal glass, and a scent-bottle were 
not -moved, owing, no doubt, as he points out, to glass not 
being susceptible to the magneto-odylic attraction. A pillow 
charged with the same force w-as projected towayds a person 
U'fto WQs' h^<l\y fdghtcned, and therefore negative. The. 
chairs, tabled, etc, moved in the wake of H. as she passed 
through a room, under the combined force of ‘'electrical 
vacuum “ and odylic attraction. The phenomena took place 
mostly in the dark, -because light interferes with the evolution 
of this subtle force ^md were most violent .it Marlborough, 
because the emanations from the dead bodies in the dissect- 
ing room reinforced the odylic eneigics proceeding from the 
niedium. ' . v* 

' Lastly, the vision of the dead body ^vas•if vision only, 
emanating by odylo-ccrebral sympathy from the brain, of 
the doctor, who had altered the position of the corpse after 
the ladies had left the laboratory.* 

There were Mme manifestations at this time which, though - 
apparently of rare occurrence, created a profound and lasting 
impression on all who witnessed thcm» and are constantlj' 
referred to in the early books and discussions. One of them 
was the phenomenon of human levitation j another, of a table 
tilting at an extreme angle, without the object renting on 
it falling off. The most circumstantial account which I have 
come across of the latter manifestation is contained in a com- 
munication made by Dr. R. T. Hallock at a meeting of the 
New York ConferCTce on June iSth, . As Dr. Hallo^ 
was himself the Secretary of the Conference, jt may t« 
presumed that the account preserved in the minutes, and 
quoted tlierefrom in the Spiritual Telegraph, is accurate. 

The sitting took place on June nth at the house of Mr. 
Partridge, and the medium was one Daniel D. Hume (Home), 

”* ‘ Discussion, pp. S9-91, ao*-?*, etc., etc. 
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the course of the evening very remariable demonstrations occurred. 
One of the editors of the Hartford Times wd^ present, and from 
his account of the exhibition, as published in 'that paper, I cut the 
following paragraph : — ' ••• • 

“‘Suddenly, and without any expectation' on the part of the 
company, the medium, Mr. Hume,*was taken up in the air 1 jl had 
hold of his hand at the time, and I felt of his feet — ^they were lifted 
a foot from the floor I. He palpitated from head fo foot 'with' the 
contending emotions Qf and fear which choked*his''utterancei 
Again and again he was taken from the floor, and th'e third time be 
was carried to the ceiling of the apartment, with which his'handi' 
and feet came in gentle contact. I felt the distance from the soles 
of his boots to the floor, and it was nearly three feet 1 Others 
touched his feet to satisfy themselves.'" '• ^ 

Neither Brittan nor the anonymous Bostonian!' thought it 
necessary to /mention that some time prevfouslj' to 'the 
supreme manifestation the company had adjohmed to a 
darkened room, ostensibly that they might see the “ spiritual 
flashes of light said to have b^n vouchsated to other 
investigators."* They saw apparently nothing, but they 
heard plenty of raps, and some of them felt Mr. Hume*s 
boots. 

But no account of this marv'ellous form of manifestation 
would be complete without Dr. Hallock’s, testimony to what^ 
he witnessed’at Philadelphia. At one of the'me&tings of the 
^ New York Conference, . , ' 

i^Dr,’ Hallock stated that on the preWoos Sunday afternoon (in 
■"the course of his lecture) while, as he believedT every eye and all 
^thought^ were directed towards him Dr. Ifallock, the lecturer], 
Mr. Henry Gordon, 'the- well-known physical medium, who then sat 
,al some distance from, but irr front him, m the perfectly well- 
lighted room, rose in the air, without any human aid, till the speaker 
ttfheld him floating so high that his feet just grazed the top of the 
seat, above which he hung in the air, where he swayed about from 
side to side, and turned partly around. By this time the attention 
of the fentire jpngrcgation was livetied on him, when he sank to the 
ground.' tThe hianifestefion was imperfect on the part of the power 
that hFled’Viinl np, becaviae it was aTEerwaids declared by the spirits 
that they intended to have carried turn over the heads of the entire 
congregation, dhd landed him on the rostrum, had the conditions 
permitted ; but' it seemed that Ae intense astonishment and agita- 
tion of the audience had broken the conditions of passivity 
necessary '* for the fulfilment of Adr design, and so he sank 
suddenly- to the ground. Still, there teoudned the phenomenon of 
SifAfs cittf SaiuHtr, p. 129 
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same medium. * The inddent is said to have taken place 
“some tvvd. years ’since.’* 

“ About the ■Same time a' company of persons, whose names, aS far 
as. I can recollect, I shall 'mention, were seated around two tables, 
joined together, in order to furnish room suffident to seat the party. 
TK6 house in which I then livid had two parlours, with folding 
doors. ..The. two tables rderred to occupiM^thc entire length of the 
‘front 'parlour; leaving barely room enough-for the chairs at the front 
Tend of the room ; the other end of the table extended quite to the 
; folding doorS, leaving, of course, no pa^ge on either end. It so 
happened that I was seated at that end 4f the table projecting Into 
the doonray. The medium, Mr. Gordon, was seated about midway 
oC'the tables, on'the left, the other seats being occupied by the rest 
ofithc.company. 

“ After a yariety of mamfestations had occurred, the medium was 
raised frojii'hw seat by an invisible power, and, after some apparent 
resistance orchis part, was carried through the doorway between the* . 
parlours, dirdAly over my head, and his head being bumped along 
the coling, he passed to the further end of the back room, in which 
there was no one'beside himself. , 

“Although' all* the individuals present had not equally gwd 
opportunity of ^certaining the facts in this case, the room basing 
bWn somewhat darkened, still his transit over the end of the table’ 
at which I was^seated, and the utter impossibility of the medium 
passing out in^oth'er way than over our heads, his^ continued con- 
versation while, this suspended, and his position, as indicated by the 
sound, with other facts in the case, leave no reasonable doubt of the, 
performance of the' feat,"' . '* t , ’ 

D. D. Hume figured *irt Mother widely celebrated case of 
the kind. A correspondent of Spicer’S, in, Boston, thus, 
describes the occurrence, from r^ort ; — 

“One evening a unanimous request was preferred that the 
spirits would afford the party assembled some irrefragable evidence 
of their actual presence. To the utter amazement, 'as )ou may 
suppose, of the entire drcle — prepared, as they doubtlep were, 
for something strange — the medium was^tei the instant,’ 

/ie air, and /ken susftnded ly turtsible agtuQ/Jir ^ sfiace (>f tv-’o or 
three minutes, witlumt touehing a^iytkii^ or (tii)bodjt f resent.'" 

This is the account of the incident as given 'by-’Drittan : — ^ 

“On the 8th of August, 1853, sewral gentluipcn wcre'asscmhM 
at the residence of 'Vard Cheney, Esq., Mancli&ter, Cona, ^ here in 

» Ilsrc, *>/. <»/., PP- *9'. afs- * p. »3». 

* KrilUn »od Ricnmonil, Disnnneit, p. *48. * 
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llic course of the evening very remarkable demonstrhtions occurred. 
One of the editors of the flart/ord Timet wdi jiresent, and from 
his account of the e\Uibition, as published in 'that paper, I cut the 
following pviragraph : — , • _ • • 

“‘Suddenly, and without any expectation on the 'part of the 
company, the medium, Mr. Humc,"was taken up in the air 1 J had 
hold of his hand at the time, and I felt of his feet — they wete lifted 
a foot from the floor!. He palpitated from head jo foot 'with' the 
contending emotions <)f Joy and fear which choked*his'’uttcrance.. 
Again and again he was taken from the floor, and the third time he 
was carried to the ceiling, of the apartment, wth which his'hand^' 
and fect came in gentle contatit. I felt the distance from the soI^k 
of his boots to the floor, and h was nearly three fect I Others 
toudied his feet to satisfy themselves.”’ “ ' 

Neither Brittan nor the anonymous Bostonmrf' thought it 
necessary to.<nientlon that some time previously to -the 
' supreme manifestation the company had adjohmed to a 
darkened room, ostensibly that they might see “spiritual 
flashes of light said to have b«n vouchsated to other 
in\'estigators.’'^ They saw apparently nothing, but they 
heard plenty of raps, and some of them felt hir. Hume’s 
boots. 

But no account of this marvellous form of, manifestation 
would complete without Dr. Hallock’s^te^mony to what^ 
he witnessed'at Philadelphia. At one of the'me&tings of the 
Nmv York Conference, 

; Hallock stated that on the previous Sunday afternoon (in 

'■‘the course of his lecture) while, as he believedTjpvery eye and all 
^thoughts were tUrected towards him (/>., Dr. Hallock, the lecturer], 
"Mr. Henry Gordon, 'the. wdl-known physical mediuin, who then sat 
yat some distance from, but in front of him, in the perfectly well- 
lighted room, rose in the air, without any human aid, till the speaker 
beheld him flo.ating so high that his feet just graaed the top of the 
seat, above w'hich he hung m the air, where he swayed about from 
side to side, and turned partly around. By this time the attention 
of the 6ntire..cDr]gregatrop was rivetted on him, when he sank to the 
ground, v The itiamfesftfion was imperfect on the part of the power 
lint lifted "him up, because it was afterwards declared by the 
that they intend^ to hate carried him over the heads of the entire 
congregation, dhd landed him on the rostrum, had the conditions 
permitted j but' it seemed that the intense astonishment and agita- 
tion of the audience had broken the conditions of passivity 
necessary 'for the fulfilment of their design, and so he sank 
suddenly to the ground. Still, there remained the phenomenon of 

U Sifi/t BitJ Sfitm/r, jx 125 
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“P suspended in the air'mthout mortal 
•itIo rr ?'■ ? "'■'■eh no mortal could have achieved . . . 
irLh ff r 'c "■"Pellous operation of spirits in a crowded 
t?on& *)'- '■"«=''■ °f distmeling the altcn- 

ri«rp,"<s ^ « T address, intensified it to the utmost 

aegree. l t^nk I may say,' added Dr. Hallock, ‘ that I nev-er was 
in an assembly where so much serene joy and spiritual exaltation 
•T good to be there. 

1 cannot descnbe that Pentecostal scene in words.’” 

Mtne across the testimony of any member of 
e audience who, according to Haljock, w’ere witness^ nith 
• marvellous sight, nor any other reference to the 

incident in the literature of Spiritualism.' 

. wonders of the time, few perhaps e-vcited 

grater interest, or are more liberally attested, than the 
penormances., in Koons’ ‘‘spirit-room.’’ -Jonathan Koons- 
vas a farmer living in a remote and mountainous district 
in the township of Dover, Athens County’, Ohio, ^rly 
in I852 he became interested In the Splritu^ist movement, 
"’as revealed to him at a stance that all his eight 
cmicJ^, and himself in a supereminent degree, were mediums 
lor the spiritual forces. Thereafter, W direction of the 
pints, he built, a Jew feet from his owm house, a log building 
ot one^ roo'm, sixteen feet by twelve, to be used exclusively’ 
for spirit manifestations. The room was furnished with 
3 , Spirit table and rack, supporting drums, triangles, tam- 
®nd o^er instruments of music, with a certain 
visible arrangement of wires, nowhere, so far as I can ascer- 
^in, precisely described, attached to some of the instru- 
ments, and having suspended from, it bells, ‘plates of copper 
cut into the shape of birds, and bthw objects. The mediums 
generally- Mr. Koons and his eldest son Nahum, a youth 
nf ^‘'companied occasionally by other members 

« . ? family- — sat at a smaller table in contact with the 

” sitters, to the number qf twenty or more. 

on benches beyond — {.e. the mediums \vere between the 
circle and the spirit table. Phosphorus was placed ready m 
tbc spirits to show themselves by. Doors and 
vmdows were then closed, so as to exclude the I'gbh the 
candle was put out; Mr. Koons 'began to play the fiddle, 
he spirits responded with a concert, in which anotli 

expU^atio'n SpiTHmalian, p. 279. ‘ITie 

«>00 of SRA,. ^ stxienmt is that Ilallocfc suffered a 

chjp Of of memMyin tberrtrospecL See below. Book iv. 
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fiddle, the drums, a guitar, banjo, accordion,- French harp, 
the horn, tea bell, triangle, tambourine, • etc, played their 
parts. Most of the witnesses appear to have been impressed 
more by the energy than the excellence of the resulting 
harmony ; more than one tells us with pride that the strains 
could be heard a ’mile ofll But the music is- sometimes 
described as exquisitely beautiful, or even seraphic ; occasion- 
ally a choir of itngel voices would join in, but the words 
of the song were rarely artfculate. The leading spirit would 
subsequently address ,the company, using for the purpose' 
a horn or trumpet to speak through. Of the other mani- 
festations the following extract gives a fair idea : — . 

“Mr. Koons then said, ‘King, h is very w-arm here; won’t you 
take Mrs. Gage’s fan and Ian us?' But before he had firushed 
speaking, the tambourine began to fly around^ the room like 
.lightning, breathing a strong current of wind and fanning all in the 
house. Then the phosphorus was taken up and darted ’around the 
room like flakes of lightning, and a hand began to develop.^ We 
talked with the voice while this process was going on, and tried to 
urge our spirit friends to write a communication for us. ^^'hen the 
hand was formed, it passed around the room and shook hands or 
touched the hands of many of us. It took hold of my hand, and 
then of my wife’s. We both felt the shape of a hand distinctly. 
It then got some paper and a pencil, and laying the paper on the 
table, right In front of us, b^an to write with' great rapidity, 

, covered oncside of the sheet, turned it over again, wrote five lines, 
signed it, filled the rest of the page with flourishes, folded jt, and 
pheed it in my wife’s hand. It then flew around the room, darting 
from the table up to the ceiling, there making three or four distinct 
knocks, and darting down and up, repeating the knocks a number 
of times in succession; it then passed all around the room, 
stopping and shoiring the^hand to al> that wanted to see it It then 
commenced darting around the room again, and snapping its fingers 
as loud as a man could 3o. It then threw the phosphorus in the 
‘back corner of the room, said ‘Good night,' and was gone. 
Mr. Koons then lighted the candle, and my wife read the paper 
which was given heri b’y the spirit hand.” 

An extract from the message written under these con- 
ditions' rnay perhaps be of intuest The presiding spirit had 
been urged, by way of a test, to give the sitters, some of 
whom had come from a distance to consult him, the names of 
their deceased relatives personally present, as was commonly 
done by the rapping m^iums. He thus excuses himself; 

“ On entering the assembly, he [the presiding spirit! looks around 
upon his anxious inquirers, and sees them attendea with their re- 
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spective safeguAr^s;^such as he never sa'v before. In the discliaige 
of his official 'duty, -however, he is necessitated to exclude himsel/ 
from tlie direct >’iew'and intercourse of the safeguards, so as to be 
brought into^a nearer relation to the corresponding parties. The 
interlocution accordingly takes pbce, when each one in turn begins 
to interrogate thd speaker in his excluded position, on subjects 
relating to their^ excluded guard, of which th'e .speaker knows but 
Jittle or nothing, except the cognition of their presence on his 
Arrival ; and in order to acquaint himself witH the circumstances 
and matters inquired after, so as to amwer correctly, the speaker 
has to disericumber himself at every inquiry, and not only so, but 
would also fail to perform his devolvtd duty by submitting himself 
to the scrutiny ‘and criticism of the corresponding parties."* 


tt sbould be added that the spirits by whom these mani- 
festalionsJwerb produced purported to be a spirit b^d of 
pre-Adaniite’.rnen one bundr^ and sixty-five, in number, of ^ 
exceeding 'power and wisdom, bearing the generic 'name of 
King. It was from this circle, indaS, that the celebrated 
John King and his scarcely less famous da‘ught^ Katie, 
beloved of two generations of Spiritualists • throughout the 
breadth of two continents, are said to be lii^ealJy descended. 

These performances appear to have been accepted by the 
Spiritualists with tthe same whole-hearted faith as any .of 
the other manifestations described in this chapter. Hare 
devotes several of his book to discussing the evidence ; 
so at a later' date does Mrs. Hardinge Britten;* the 
Spiritual Telegraph^ from the commencement of the 
phenomena admitted letters and articles from enthusiastic' 
corr^pondents describing, the marvels; and, finally, one of 
its editors, Charles Partridge, in May, went to Dover 

township, had several sittings, and record^ his experiences 
in a letter of some length in its cMumns.* ' * 

There were other phy’sical manifestations at this, date 
which time would'fail me tq recount : spirit-writing on slates ; 

• writing in raised red lines on the bare arm or forehead; 
formation of spirit hands — this last a prominent feature 
of D. D, Hume's stances;® miraculous materialisation of 


* letter from Mr. John Gage lo professor }Iarr, (luoied In JUie'» Ixxjk, 

aJieaUy nteJ, pp. 300, 30J. 

* fl/xiem Amtruan ifirtluofifin, pp. 307-3J 

* See e g. TtUgtxtjiK rafert, voL 1. 4S4 f voL iiL pp. 267, JS* I * ** 

p. 132 ; voj. viL p. 248, etc. . „ ' . 

* In du Potet's fciooV, TVoiV/ (ompUt dtt AUpiftitm4 Animal (Pans. *“5"« 
a Uelaited account U giTea of * sitli'i^ with the Koons fjjnll)’ l)y_ Dr. J. iLirlhrt 

ipliment to the lulkuiahcy of the visitor, ope of the 


On this occasion, Jn compliment to the lulkuiahcy of the visitor, ope ' 
written messages containcil four wortls in French \cf, «/, jx S*7. vlv-'- 
* See e.g% TtUgraph I'aptn, voJ. wii. p. *93. 
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spiritual ointment ; ' the fire ordeal ; - spirit lights ; apports 
of objects, and so on. Indeed, there is but one conspicuous 
manifestation of present-day Spirituah'sm'.which' coiild not 
be paralleled from the records of 1850-5— ;the “materialisa- 
tion'’ of a cornplete human form. There were; indeed, as 
we have seen, materialised hands, and some Spiritualists, 
like Dr. Gray, contended that the spirits habitually created ' 
temporary physical organisations, to enable them to .deal’, 
with material objects. Others held, with Brittan, that ^the' 
facts so far adduced hardly warranted such a hypothesis^ 
One writer, indeed. Professor Mapes (Phcenix^, discoursed* 
learnedly on* the means by which the semblance of ^uch 
temporary organisms could be produced, in accordance with 
’the kinetic theory of gases, with a minimum; employment 
y of actfial material particles, provided a sufficiently ‘intense 
'.t, energj’ of motion were imparted to them.* BuC, at any rate, 
these hypothetical organisations, with the single'exception of 
the hand, had so far apparently been perceptible'to the sense 
, of touch alone. 

' To quote further specimens of the evidente. for physical 
phenomena could {hardly serv-e any useful purpose. The 
foregoing, extracts' afford sufficient examples- of the best 
. evidence which the most competent and distinguished 
Spiritualists of the time could offer for their belief, so far as 
it was based on purely material marvels. . To the reader of 
to-day the mere statement of such belief oh such grounds, 
may well appear preposterous. Logical grounds for* the- 
belief — as logic is understood in the modem world — ivere 
clearly wanting. But the matter should not on that account 
be surnmarily dism'isS’dd, afs a pale recrudescence of medteval 
superstition. For which of .us is in better case? The causes 
.^of belief in the last analysis are not logical. It should not 
be overlooked that, in ^e .present instance, the men who 
believed, if not of high intellectual distinction, had at least 
proved themselves capable, and had ivon more or less repu- 
tation amongst their fellow-citizens, as merchants, preachers, 
University professors, physicians, lawyers, legislators, and 
men of science^ that many of them had embraced such 
belief when still in the ptiixie of life and the ripeness of their 
judgment ; that the same beliefs are held by a large number 
of persons even at the present day. We may feel assured 

' Supi-amuHdane Fiuts, etc., p. 129. cditeil tqr T. L. Nichols. London, 1S65 

* Ithsrafh Papers, sol. ii p. 45 >: wL in p. 1S9. APadem Amenecn 
S/intuaiism, p. 205. 

’ /M., voL viu pjv ir;, 149, 185, etc. 
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thfit in one’ fdrm or nnother’the belief in such man'els, as it 
has re\’ived a^in and ag^ain in the past, will manifest itself 
again and again in generations to come; and history shows 
tliat those \vho sneer at such credulity without attempting to 
understand it's ^causes are perhaps themselves not the least 
likely to fall victims, precisely because they do not under- 
stand, _ t ■ 

Some further light will be thrown upon these causes during 
the consideration, in the next two chapters, of trance utter- 
ances and other psychological phenomena. But one remark 
may be made at this point. • However large a part the 
personal craving for assurance of a future life ma)' have 
played in predisposing the average Spiritualist to accept the 
phenomena as genuine, it ts clear that this ^vas not the onl}', 
perhaps not even the chief cause of belief. -.-The whole 
historj' of Animal Magnetism in France and of Mesmerism 
In England testifies to the contrar>' ; and for further proof we 
have the curious fact that men like Mahan, Richmond, and 
Rogers, who rejected the Spiritualistic interpretation, gave os 
blind a faith to most of the alleged/ -marvels as any 
Spiritualist of them all. To ch’Ampion the cause of truth 
disinherited is alwaj's an attracti^ part; so attractive that 
many men are too little careful to scrutinise the title of 
each pretender to the inheritance. 



CHAt‘TER IV 


CLAIRVOYANCE AND SPEAKING WITH' 

' TONGUES 

W HEN we turn to the psychological phenomena we 
find that the records of this period add little or 
nothing to U^e evidence already furnished by the 
Mesmerists for th'e operation of some special ^faculty of 
clairvoyance, or thought-transmission, Not, indeed, but 
that the Spiritualists of .the time firmly believed in the 
existence of such 'a' faculty, as in some cases an alternative 
explanation to ‘communication with spirits through the 
organism of the medium, and held that they bad themselves 
received abundant proofs of its operation. That the medium 
should answer mental questions, and giw information con- 
cerning friends long dead and private family matters, was 
indeed so common an occurrence that Edmonds and others 
excuse themselves from the superfluous task of furnishing 
evidence in detail. When, however, details are given, we 
find as an almost invariable rule that the information came 
through the raps, and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
in such cases tl^e real explanation of the mystery lies in the 
cunning and keen observation of .the medium. 

It is, indeed, a striking confirmation of this view that, 
though writing mediumship was quite common at a very 
early date in the history of the movement, it .was only by 
exception — an exception of the rarest occurrence — that a 
medium undertook to reply in writing to a question of which 
the answer was presumably unknown to him.^ There was 
no obvious reason for this curious reserve, since the com- 
municating intelligences were wont to be voluble enough on 

I CSS4S are nuotc<l by itis. Ilanlinge Crilleti {//i/fjry ej JiMtrn 
^mtruan In the first (p. 224) the medium vrvt/ out i copy of the 

fitst oC ft list of questions, but ftsked inat the oUiers should .b« .answer^ liy the 
raps. The other case (p. 257} is seeoni] hand, and is open to other evidential 
objections. 
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all other matters,' in heaven or elsewhere, and when speaking 
through the mouth or writing through the hands of their o\vn 
relatives, to whom the facts would be known, no such reti- 
cence was observed. The inference is irresistible that what 
the medium did not know the “spirits could not tell. 

Xkere are, indeed, a few instan<^ at this time,’ which ^vere 
widely advertised and recorded Wth all due circumstance, of 
mental telegraphy at stances. But for the success of ^is 
form of mental telegraphy it appeared 'to be essential to 
have a professional medium at each end of the %vira The 
earliest redarded. instance of'this kind is found in Capron 
and Barron’s , 

' On the i3th February, 1S50, Mrs. Draper, of Rochester, 
had in the trance an interviexv with Benjamin Franklin, who 
gav'c her,' as a test, a violent electric 'shock, by_ which her 
body was visibly shaken, and undertook ^in a feW days to 
provide an jllustration of spiritual tclegrapl^y. . The first 
attempt, three days later, met with only pwtial success. An 
appointment \vas. however, made for the following Wednesday. 

“On the day appointed, Febmary aoth, the.abov^nained persons 
convened; some of the coenpany were late, dnd as soon as order 
was observed, the question was asked, *tVhat are the directions of 
■Benjamin Franklin?’ A. ‘HunV; first magnetise Mrs. Draper.' 
This was done, she immediately saying, ‘He^says we ore behind 
the time, but hq will forgive us this time; wVtnust do better in 
the- future.’ 'The company was divided as follows: Mr. Jervis, 
Mr.- Jones, Mrs. ‘Fox, Mrt. Brotro, Catharine Fox, in a retired 
room, with two closed doors' between them. Mrs. Draper, Afrs. 
Jervis, Air. Draper, Air. Willetts, and ATargaretta Fox remained 
in the parlor. Sounds unusually rloud were heard in each room 
by either ‘company, as 'before, resemblir^ the telegraphic soun^ 
Tliey were So unusual that’ Aliss-Tox 'becamejalarroed, ruid said, 
MMiat does all this'mean?' Airs. Draper, while her countenance 
A\-as irradiated with animation, replied, ‘ He is trying the b-atteries.' 
Soon there was the signal for the alphabet, and the following com- 
munication 'was spelled to the company in the parlor: ‘How I am. 
ready, my friends. 'Hiere will be great changes in the ninetrenth 
century’. . Thlr^ that now look dark and mysterious to you 'rill be 
laid plain before your sight. Aljsterie^ are going to te reveal^. 

The 'vorld w-ill be enlightened. I sigh my nam^ Benjamin Franklin. 

Do not go into the other room.’ ' , 

“After waiting a few minutes. Air- Jervis came into the parlor, 
saring that he was directed by the sounds to come and compare 
notes. ■D'ey read as follows: Q. ‘Are you all right?’ Answerra 
affirmatively J*£gnal for alphabet, and the following was spelled: 

' Pages 9<, 95* ' 
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‘There mil be great changes in the nineteenth century. Things that 
now look dark and mysterious to you will be laid plain before your 
sight. Mysteries are going to be revealed. The world will be en- 
lightened. I sign my name, Benjamin Franklin. Go in the parlor 
and compare notes.’ Mr. Jervis returned to ^his» company, and by 
alphabet rras spelled, ‘ N6w all go into the ‘parlor.’ The notes 
were then compared jn presence of the whole company. Q. Ms 
there anything rnore from Dr. Franklin?' <4. 'I think I have given 
tests enough for this ^y.’ Q. ‘Will it not be better to keep this 
matter private?’ it should be published.’ Q. ‘In what’ 

paper?' A. * In J^emoira/ or ^ 

Later this form of telegraphy without wires became com- 
paratively common ; niessages were exchanged between New 
York arid Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh, New York 
and Washington, antf so on. Professional medium's w'ere 
always present at.-each end of the line; the most efTective 
batteries being Messrs. Gordon, Conklin, Whitney, Mrs. French, 
and Mrs. ‘Longd There were numerous other instances of 
spurious clairvoyance, always through professional mediums, 
including the pelleftest, which need not be further discussed 
at present.* . ' 

But when we turn from the phenomena of the sCance-room 
to instances of a less obviously manufactured kind, we find a 
marked deterioration In the quality of the evidence. The 
records of the first class are unimpeachable. We can have no 
reasonable doubt that identical messages h'ere gjfcn *tq the 
e.xpectant circles in Mrs. Draper’s house at Rochester, though 
,we may hesitate to credit the results either to Franklin or 
to thought-transference But jn. other cases tlie attestation 
is of the most slovenly and Inadequate’ character. When, for 
instance, Judg‘d Edmonds tells tis that his friends' in .New 
York were clairvby&ntly informed 'of his dbings on a voixige, 
we can only regret that the judge's legal training did not 
suggest to him the need for substantiating this statement by 
furnishing extracts from his own diary and the rrtinutes of 
, the circle ; and that the clairvoyant did not catch a glimpse 
of him when he was engaged in some less readily conjectur- 
able occupation than talking about Spiritualism.® When 
Mr. Jarvis, a Methodist tleigyman, narrates that his friend 
Pickard received the news of^thc dc»lh of his child, and 

' Hare, c,*. ti.'., p. 394 ; TtU^afk F> 3 ^rt, «>l. iv. pji. 79, So, 447 5 \ol. \ 5 . 
p. 447. f 

* &c e.^v TeU;rafk Pafers, voL iu., pp- loi, J40; voL v. p, 40a 
Ameritan SjfirUuahsni, pp. J 72 , 191, 193, 201, 253, clC. 

* Sl’irtluahim, by Uclmotici., aiui Dexter, p. ^ 
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aU other matters; in hca\'cn or clscM-herc, and when speaking 
throHgh the mouth or writing throttgh the hands of their own 
relatives, to whom the facts wotsld be known, no such rcti* 
ccncc was obsen’cd. The inference is irresistible that what 
the medium did not know the "spirit could not tcIL 

There arc, indeed, a few instances at this time, which svere 
widely advertised and recorded \«lh all due circumstance, of 
mental telegraphy at seances. Hut for the ^ccess of this 
form of mental telegraphy it appcared'.to be essentia! to 
have a professional medium at each end of the wire. The 
earliest reebrded . instance of'this kind is found in Capron 
and IJarron’s History} , . 

On the I2th Fcbruar>*, 1850, Mrs. Draper, of Rochester, 
had in the trance an intcr\icw with JJcnJamin Franklin, who 
gaVc her, as a test, a violent electric "'shock, by. which her 
body was visibly shaken, and ttndcrtobk .,tn a few days to 
provide an illustration of spmtual telegraphy. . .The first 
attempt, three days later, met with only partial success. An 
appointment was, howc\'cr, made for the following Wednesday. 

"On the day appointed, February eoth, thc.abo\‘6-namod persons 
convened ; some of the company were late, inti as soon as order 
was obsen-ed, the question was asked. ' tMiat arc the directions of 
Benjamin FianEIin?' A. ‘Huny; lint magnetise ^frs. Draf^.' 
This was done, she immediately saying. ‘He sap ne are behind 
the time, but liq will forgive os this lime; wVmust do better in 
tlii" futuro.’ ’The company was dirided as follows: hir. Jems, 
Mr.* Jones, Mrs.'Fo’c, Mr^ BroWn, Catharine Fox, in a retired 
room, with two closed doors' between them. Mrs. Draper, Mrs. 
Jervis, Mr. Draper, Mr. %V'nictls; ond Margaretja Fox remained ' 
in the parlor. ^Soun^ unusually .loud ^were heard in cadi room, 
by either 'company, as 'before, resembling the telegraphic sounds. 
They Were so unusual that’ Miss •'Fox beamoj alahned, and said, 
‘What does all this’ mean Mrs. Draper, while her countenance 
was irradiated with animation, r^died, ‘He is trying the batteries.’ 
Soon tlrere was the signal for the alpliabet, and the following com- 
municadon 'was spelled to tire company in the parlor: ‘Now I am. 
ready, my friends. There will be great changes in the tunet«nth ^ 
century. - Things that now look dark, and mysterious to >ou trill be 
laid plain before your sight. Mysteries are going to ^ reveal^. 

"Tlie world will be enlightened. I niy name, Benjamin Frantho. 

Do not go into tlie other room.' ^ ^ 

“After Waiting a few minutes, M^^ Jervis came into the parlor, 
saying lhat he was directed by the sounds to rame and compare 
notes. Tltey read as follows; ‘Are you nil right?’ Answ^ 
affirmatively J ‘Signal for alphabet, and the follo'wmg was spelled: 

» r3ges9t,95* ■ 
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‘ There will be great changes in the maetcenth century'. Things that 
now look dark and mysterious to you will be laid plain before your 
sight. Mysteries are going to be revealed. The world will be eh- 
lightened. I sign my name, Benjamin Franklin. Go in the parlor 
and compare notes.’ Mr. Jervis letamed to ^ his 'Company, and by 
alphabet was spelled, ‘N6w all go into the 'parlor.' The notes 
were then corhpared jn presence of the whole company. 
there anything more from Dr. 'Franklin?’ >/. ‘ I think I have given 
tests enough for this ^y.’ Q. ‘Will it not be better to keep this^ 
matter private?’ A,' *Noj it should be published.’ Q. ‘In what 
paper?’ A. * In Demograt or Afa^ie/*^ 


Later this form of telegraphy without wires became com- 
paratively common ; messages were exchanged between New 
York and Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh, , New York 
and Washington, and so on. Professional mediums w'ere 
always present at/each end of the line; the most effective 
batteries Wng Messrs. Gordon, Conklin, Whitney, Mrs. French, 
and Mrs. 'Long,* There were numerous other instances, of 
spurious clairvoyance, always through professional mediums, 
including the pellet' test, which need not be further discussed 
at present.* . ’ 

But when we turn from the phenomena of the siance-room 
to instances of a less obviously manufactured kind, we find a 
marked deterioration in the quality of the evidence. The 
records of the first class arc unimpeachable. We, pan have no 
reasonable doubt that identical messages h-ere gjfren'iq the 
expectant circles in Mrs. Draper's house at Rochester, though 
.we may hesitate to credit the results either to Franklin or 
to thought-transference. But jn .other cases the attestation 
is of the most slovenly and 'inadequate character. When, for 
instance, Judg‘d Edmonds tells tis that his friends" in New 
York were clairvbyantly informed of his dfiings on a voyage, 
we can only regret that the judge’s legal training did not 
suggest to him the need for substantiating this statement by 
furnishing extracts from his own diary and the rrtinutes of 
. the circle; and that the clairvoyant did not catch a glimpse 
of him when he was engaged in some less readily conjectur- 
able occupation than talking about Spiritualfsm.s When 
Mr. Jarvis, a Methodist fclergyman, narrates that his friend 
Pickard received the news of,the death of his child, and 


' Hare, a'/., p. 294 j TtU^ra^ vol. 

p. 447. 

Sec e.g. 7 'tltgtaph Papers, voL tu., pp 
Ameruan SpirUuahsm^r.'p. 172, 191, 193, 201, -52. clc. 
SptrMitalayH, by l^dtnond, and Dnter, p. 3a 


PP- 79. SO, 447; vol. >1. 
14O! vol. V. p, lioo. Alodem 
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actuaJJy started on his ho/neiKard Journey, before the am’i’al 
of the annundatory telegram, we again note the unfortunate 
omission from Mr. Jarvis’ letter (itself undated) of precise 
hours and other particulars, and the absence of an)r account 
from the person chiefly concerned.^ Or, once more, in the 
account given, apparently in'enttre good faithi by Mr. Willetts, 
one of the early Quaker converts, of tira or three instances 
where excellent advice was given him by.spirits in business 
matters, exhibiting apparently sui^rhuman knowledge of the 
motives and future actions of third persons, we again note 
with regret that Mr. Wjlletts did not think it necessary to 
date his communication nor to offer any corroborative testi- 
mony.* Not. less striking than the poor quality of the 
evidence actually forthcoming in such cases is the paucity 
of the records. The same examples-:-as was noted by Mahan 
and other early critics — are quoted over and dver, again by 
writers and lecturers on the subject Even ifrs. Hardinge 
Britten^ the later historian of th? jnovement, whilst explain* 
ing that she '-is embarrassed in 'her seiecthn by the wealth 
of the material at hand, including over two hundred narratives 
in her o\vn possession, contents herself with quoting as ex* 
amples of this early time the three narratives Jiere referred 
to from Capron and Barron’s book and one other.* 

In nearly all cases we find that the Brother, Wife, or Child 
who purported to communicate through the medium — ivhen 
raps were not the vehicteof con\’ersation— seems to have been 
taken on, trust. There are hardly any detailed accounts of 
actual proofof their claim being asked for or furnished ; whilst, 
on the other hand, there are several cases recorded \vhere a 
dead relative or friend greeted' the anxious inquirer, and 
furnished circumstantial proofs of decease, who was afterwards 
found alive and well. In one case, acting’ upon information 
received through the medium, the dead man’s relatives dug 
for his body in a swamp, and after an arduous and unsuccess- _ 
ful search, learnt that the murdered man was sawing lumber 
in the next county.* 


* Capron and Barron, Iltstety, 3S, 39. 

» Modem American S/in/na/iem, ^ 47'-SS- Olher insunces of alleged 
clairyojancc, thought-transference, etc., at Ihietimc >»ill be found in Cawon and 
Barron, ofl. at., p. S4 1 Asa Mahan, AMem Mjntenex, etc., j’p. 227» sj* * Ailrn 
Ballou, Modem S/iat MoHifcslMionl, pp. S*. *«* 5 Sl«". 
n. W7, etCn; in the Prefaces and Am>^>ccs to I dmonds and * tiftnl- 

uafisin-. in Mrs. Hardinge Urillea’a d/utory, pp. 13&-40. =531 Bichmond and 
Briltan’s Dantssien, pp. 19S, etc. 5 and In the Sfintual Ttlegraph. 

• • Spirit l(’arii, vol. in., p. jS; *ee eM , p/* 36. J7; Asa Mahan, e/. 

fx/.,rp. 176. 177. etc., ■ 
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There are a few cases, howcw, which excited-considerable 
notoriety, of a spirit furnishing detailed evidence of his 
identity. Probably the best-known case is that of John 
Chamberlain. At a circle held in Waterford, N.Y., on the 
5th and 6th March, 1853, there^communicated, through the 
mediumship of Mr. John Proper^bne John Chamberldin, who 
claimed to have fought in the Revolutionary War, to have 
frequently seen Washington, and to have died at Point 
Pleasant, New Jersey, on the isth January, 1S47. Further, 
he said that he had been the father of elev’en children. • The 
postmaster of Point Pleasant was applied po, and all these 
details (e.xcept the having seen Washington) were found to 
be correct The case was looked upon at the time as a 
remarkable proof of spirit identity: and John Chamberlain 
may perhaps be regarded as the prototype of Abraham 
Florentine, who communicated some twenty fyears later 
through the Rev. W< Stainton. Moses. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to point out that the evidence, in the earlier case as 
in the later, depends primarily on the good faith of the 
medium. And even if we could be satisfied of the ^ood faith, 
it would be almost impossible to exclude the possibility that 
a latent memory mighfhave been revived in the trance.' 

There is, however, one case recorded at this time to which 
it is more difficult tq apply this explanation. On the 5th of 
August, 1854, there di^ at St. Louts one O. F. Parker. On 
the following day, at Maryville, Kentucky, Mrs. Ferguson, 
wife of the Rev. J. B. Feiguson, gave automatically — orally, it 
would seem, though this is not expressly stated — a long 
communication purporting to be addressed by O. F. Parker 
to Mr. Ferguson, who was his cousin and close friend. As 
proof of identit)’', he referred, in the first place, to a conversa- 
tion between them some time before on .a peculiarly intimate 
matter. The writing then \vent on : — 


“But jQu shall have other evidence. My books I ordered to be 
sold to defray my funeral expenses; but it was not done. I am 
afraid, too, that there will be some flaw picked in my life polic>', and, 
if so, I wish you to order my bodes to be sold to pay my debts, and 
if they fail, do not fail from any delicacy of feeling to write to ray 
mother, and she will hare all properly settled. The policy now is in 
ihe hands of Mr. Hitchcock. 

“To show you further tlat I am I will remind you of the bill 
>ou paid Mr. Hough. The medium, I know and you know, knows 
nothing of that. 1 disliked, in your condition, pressed as I knew 


’ Ttrc^a/A rafen, <,ol. Ij^ 69. 10 Cipcon, Faels and ranaluisMi.T 
254-7. ror other eases, see Te/^pv/A voL i. p. 303 ; voL v. p. 138. 
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yt)u were >vith your o^vn obli^Uion^ to have you add that to your 
aiany kindnesses. You must pay yourself.” 

Other matters ^were also referred 'to, and there were in- 
terspersed reflections and exhortations of a general kind. 

Mr. Ferguson thus comments on the communication .* — 

“Truth and candour require me to state. that the evidence of 
identity presented by-the above communication was ^ovcnvheJming. 
At the time it was received the only account we had respecting his 
death was a brief telegraphic despatch. We have since had every 
particular confirmed . . . His life policy to R hich he refers was, from 
some neglect^ without an endorsemwit of the payment of his pre- 
miums, which /act was not known to any of us till six weeks after his 
death. -It was Allowed, ho^fever, by' the generous justice of tlie 
company,- without difficulty, and without the knowledge on their 
part of this fact * ' * 

, “At the time Mr. P. ga^e m the spiritual communication I sup- 
posed the policy id in the hands ;of'Mr. W. Mcriirethcr, of 
Kentucky, for" whose security it was issued. In the last conversation 
with’ respect to it with Mr. P. in life, he informed me it 'was his 
intention to leave it nith Mr. M., and pn his \my to St. I,ouis he 
stopped iri Kentucky fer'jhal purpose. I menu'en these facts and 
leave them to moke thetr impression, which no honest man can 
resist 

“ It should also be stated that .at the 5.vme moment, upon my 
return to Nashville from Kentucky, where the above was received, 
"'some eleven d.y'S sficr the death of 3fr. P., when I banded it to 
Mr. M. C. C. Church, he handed me letters from St. I.ouis detailing 
the dreumstances of Mr, P.’s death .ind the slate of his effects, 
confirming the particulars gi\cn frot* the spirit world. Of course, no 
language could express our gratification af the incontrovertible 
evidence of the reality of our intercourse with the tpirit of our worthy 
relativ'c.' • There are no less than t/er<n dislinct particulars stated in 
the communication', which could not have been stated under the 
dreumstances by any other \haij the spirit of our cousin friend." * 

' It , would, of course, have been more satisfactory if Mrs. 
I'erguson's version of the incident h.id also been forth- 
coming. and If it could have been made quite clear that .she, 
in her normal state, had no’ knowlctlgc of the dead man's 
affairs. Ilut even ns it stands the narrative is of wnsider- 
ablc interest, and is certainly ‘one of llie most delailcfl .ind 
bcst-autiicnticatCTl caves of the'timc. J'erguson givrs other 

» SfirhtU’H'HHHiin- mXe<eiJ»fC0mmtiin.MMut/rTmlijS/trOS/Urt,<tc., 

Ur J. B. ‘ 
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.cases of the kind, some wdth other^mediums, but less striking 
and'insufficiently detailed.* ' . . 

One other class of phenomena which is claimed as furnish- 
ing evidence of supernormal knowledge remains to be con- 
sidered ,We find occasionally in the literature’of the period 
accounts of speaking*/' with tongue," and forced vociferation, 
which recall the histories of possession amongk various 
religious sects. .'What has been already'said in a former 
chapter* on ihe Ursuline Nuns of Loudun, the TrembleJ-s 
of the Cevennes, and other earlier cases, will help to explain 
the American outpourings. But tlie differences 'are suffi- 
ciently marked to justify a detailed examina’Uon. ' 

The manifestations ramortgst the Americarr Spiritualists 
from 1 848^ and onward were pitched in a mu^K loiver key. 
There were,' ’’as a rule, 'ho convulsions, rigidity, or insensi- 
bility, ’’such as we find amongst some of the more.'extrpme 
cases, even in Irving's coogfegation. But ’there seems no 
rcMon doubt that the phenbmena, when not deliberately 
counterfeited “by ' professional mediums, tvere pf theosame 
typepthat* the utterance was unpremeditateii and involuntary, 
and thb* subject geheralJy‘''in a state of trance pr ecStasy. 
Moreover, the outpounn^s li'ere ofterj’accornpanied^by danc- 
ing and Yhythmic gestures which represented, no doubt, the 
more violent movements of the Nuns of 1 -oudun and the 
Convulsionaries of St. Medard^and appear occasionally, as 
in the earlier outbreaks, to have? been contagious. * 

The following accoum illustrates at 'pnce the epidemic* 
nature of the influence, ‘Snd the tendency of ihd utterance 
to assume the form of an "unknown" tongue, at* least a 
tongue prcsumablyunknown to both medium and audience : — 

’ *■( ** “SPIKTTS IX KEOKUK- • ' 

'.“From a letter dated KcOkuk* Iowa, March 7 tl 4 1854, signed 
‘\Villiam Wittinmyer, we are inTomied '^that . two mediums were de- 
veloped at drcles held on the aStK and jo'th of Januar)*, One of 
them was influenced to speak I..aUn andTransWe lhe.^U)e into 
English, to sing in the Swiss language and speak in an Jndian 
iongue, and also to delincatetVflSrous Indian chanvctenstics. The 
Indian spirit claimed to be a J^ppewa. The other modinn] was 
made to deliver an oration on^ithe Jiid treatment the Indians h-td 
received from the white peopK\ after which the spirits, through the 
two mediums, held an earnest and lengthy oral intervacw, dosing 

* See also Dr. Dexler’s lestimon}', ia his rreCice to (DrfmoB'li and 

Dexter), and Kev. A. E. N^^«tOo’s accouot of s convereiiioa with hu deeeaieJ 

fithcr Ihroiigh a niediunt, fiuptel I’r Ilare,^. r*r. p. jja 

* UooU I. chap. I. ^ V t 

1. — S 
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,^r^lh a majestic anthem, imjirtmsiiig^ words first tn some Indian 
dialect, then in the English language, praising God for sending 
messengers to proclaim glad tidings of great joy to the children of 
men." * ' . - , ^ 

• There are numerous accounts of simllar’^sdances in the 
literature of the time, but Acre is rarely. any evidence^that 
the “languages*” spoken were anything buf a*successidn of 
meaningless sounds. The next extract, liowcver, introduces 
a nfiw feature — tJie writing in tongues. , 

“The friend who briefly, nanaies his spiritual^ experience in. the 
following; letter- is a f lerg^-man of expanded ‘ ‘Wews and liberal 
culture :■ — ' • ‘ . 

, “‘Kiv West, Afo}- lo,' I'Sss- 
“’FureNDS PAKTnrocE axd Britt.in,— O ne' week'ago.T com- 
picnced vritiag'in my room, alone^ »Wtb an. ease and fadJUv, if 
possible, far abOTC.‘fn}' usual volunta^. writing. /.Since the first 
eflbrt I have Conversed in writing with a number of spiritr.of 
different degrees_of intelligence. I have 1>een a medium for the 
Gre^j Latin, Frwch, and Spanish Cuiguages.. The last-mentioned 
1 am endrfcly ignorant pL With the other .tht« I have heret^ore 
had some acquAintapee.— A. Oace."'* * ? 

Judge Edmonds is the chieP.source of information on both ‘ 
forms of mnnifcstatlori. jiQf his owi knowledge he enumerates 
jeven instances, two of them being Jlis daughter and his niece, 
j’of whose performances he gives, ih aletter dated October syth, 
I*S57, the following account: — 

• “ On ‘another occasion spme Polish g^tlemen, entire strangers to 
her, sought an interview with Laura [Miss Edmonds], and dunng it 
she several times spoke in their language words and sentences which 
she* did ‘not understand, but they did; and a good deal of the 
conversation on their part wasln'Polish, and they received answers, 
sometimes in English and sometimes in Polish. The English she 
understood, but tlie other she did not, though they seemed to 
understand it perfectly. 

“This can be verified only by Laura's statement, for no one was 
present but her and the two gentlemen, and they did not give thefr 
names. * ^ 

“The incident with the Gre^k penfletnan was this: One evening, 
when some twelve or fifteen persons were.in my parlor, Mr. E. V. 
Green, an artist of this city, was shown in, accompanied by a 
' gentleman whom he introduce as Sfr.'Evangelidcs, of Greece. He 

* Trle^a/i •sol. ir. p. 40^. ’ /M., rcl t. p. 
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.spoke broken English, but Gr^ fluently. .Ere long, a spirit spoke 
to him through Laura, in English, 'and said so many things. to him 
that he identified him as a friend 'who had died at his house a few 
years before, but 9f whom none of us had ever heard; " 

^ “ Occasionally,’ through Xdura, the spirit would speak a word oi* a 
sentence in'Greek, until *Mr. E. inquired if he could be understood 
if he spoke. in Greek. The residue of the conversation, for more 
than an hour, was, on his entirely in Greeks and on hers some- 
times in Grefek and Sometimes in English'' .At times .Laura would 
not understand what was the idea conveyed, either by her or hfm. 
'.At other times she would understand.him, though he spoke in^Greek, 
and herself when uttering Greek words. ' ‘ 

“ . . . My niece, of whom I have spoken, has often sung Italian, 
jmprovismg both word? and tune, yet she is entirely unacquainted 
with the language. Of this, I suppose, there are a _ hundred 
instances! 

.“One day-my daughtcT.and niece came into mj? library and 
begim a conversation with roe in Spanish, one speaking a part of 
a sentence and the other the residue. They were influ^ced, as I 
found, by the' spirit of a person whom I had known When in Central 
America, and reference was- made to many things which had 
occurred to me there, of which I knew they were as ignorant as' they 
were of Spanish.* ’ , 

" To this only three can ttstif)'; 

"Laura has spoken to me in Indian,., in the Chippewa and 
htonomoriie tongues. I knew the language, because I had been two 
years in the Indian country.”* ' , 

Judge Edmonds, it rvill observed, does not say hqw fht 
his own acquaintance with Spanish or -Indian went, nor does* 
.he in any instance give examples of the sentences ^actually 
spoken, nor any proof qf his statement that the two' young 
ladies knew nothing* of the langdages which they used, 'nor 
the" dates of any of the incidents, nor any corroboration'from 
thfe mediums themselves or any other person to support his 
own unaided memory. We learn, however, from another 
passage® that the conversation with the Greek had taken 
place some time in 1854, about three years before thU, tlie 
only detailed account of it which I have seen, was written. 

. His testimony to a corresponding manifestation with two 
professional mediums* pcaWsses a trcutVi h.vgh« evidential 
value, for a contemporary account was preserved in his 
diary. , . .«• . 

"November 3rd, 1851. There was a special meeting of the Circle 
of Hope last erening, to mixtsome of our friends from Albany. . . . 

' Sn /f/frrs and TntLtt.pp. tlo-t2 , 
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sate, eta . . . Mte: 

'\n,10e /A.- S!if'oc<as.t»iJll) tmle -Kitdtih. .% t 

Ln-ii-e ff} f”' w <"0 llius to spak in tonic forden 

I Sli: Spui!s!i, itml I’orttt^mcsc. .'. . 

^ then tlinmn imo t. tance sate, nod Stic ™ 

u Oermin, and t^hu ?ccm«1 U» tk: InJiaa 

some ilmA"^ y’ Mre. V<.tt]LT. then fcr 

some lime conxened li^^cthcr Jr, these fordp, Unmui«, 

in llrp^lish, arid Jotnttia.ti in broken. 

i.' .- ‘ * ’ , ^ r , » ' 

.Whether he himself k^te German, 

S other /oruign I.mpug« it 

'vill ijc ficcn, left ambiguous. 

rn in hi.s Own '{wr.-vn. E(lmond«. enrfy 

thiq ^ i>^nfr tif for evidence of 

ninclew.fcplias n«'v»rtS m nbron 
of Ihetsrftera. Ho Jess than thirty-four 
pccoMotnlly ^spol-e or wrote in the 
nnd"?JS . thwc thirty.ftiuf cases Iherc.nrc'two— 

a foreign 
stent iVtsV/CK. In both 
IhJv pramsttlnces sfsire aUestesJ by ses-cral tsdtnes.ses.' 
the evidence is nranh and .the tsTitings-French. German. 
Ijtin, Greek. G.aelic. aiincsa cteC— svere preserved and ate 
0[^ to in^ion; The, mediums tcere both pro- 
' 'S' “• ^"iSltts. who h,id .acted as medium for. 

rrofosor, Jd.ye, and J„ V.' llansfield. siho. from his skill in ■ 
rradiDB apd mistvcring- scaled Tcltern. left in his custody for 
th^piiriwsc. had earned the title of tha" Spirit Postmaster." 
jThe e\ idrace, it wll be .'!ccf»,.in these tu-o cases is in most 
'the orify point on which the most 
stifTnecked unteliever could deisire more rigorous proof is 
on the^mMiums complete ignoriice of the languages imtteii. 
a pomt.on \ihich the medium himself is of course the only 
competent witness. 

Amdngst private mediums there are eight cases recorded 
(six in one. circle), also^ recent and on fairly good evidence, 
of sentences being UTitten in languages unknown to the 
rnediums. But these languages w^re also unknown to the 
sittem or- to anyone else, and had «lher not been id^lified 
at.all^ Or had been identified, on the authority of the spirits 

y\I-ttUr, a-zJ Treeti, p, , 
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themselves, -as dialects spbken in the South Sea Islands or 
other remote regions. ' ‘ - 

.When we turn to the question of speaking, as distinguished 
from writing, 'we find' the same characteristics. ’.There is 
excellent evidence for Mr. Ruggles speaking in French (a 
language which, according. to his own ’statement, he did not’ 
understand) ;» and fairlyfgood evidence for other professional 
mediums — fMrs, Warner,' Mrs. Thompson, Mr. Hersley — 
speaking in’ German, FrencIi./'Indiani and otH^ languages. 
^But the fifteen cases in which mediums who tvere.apparently 
, non - professional, are . alleged to have spoken in r'French, 
German,MtaUan, .Chinese, Indian, 'or other recognUed foreign 
.language; include no recent account of, the phendi^enon. In 
•four of the accounts the date of the occurrence is not given j 
in the,remainder .the lImj?Tanges from "about a year” to 
some fohr years previously. The .gift of tongues’. had not 
ceased amongst ’pfofessional-mediujps when Judge Edmonds 
issued his appeal, nor amhpgst ^Viva’te mediums p far as 
relates td* speaking. or miting in linkntwn tongues; and 
it ts' difficult to, resist the su^estidh -that' the 'absence of 
any records less'than-'a .twelveiAonth old amongst private 
mediums 'of speech in languages .rwas not a mere 

accident, but thit past fexperienctt of this kind '^cduld^ only 
win a glory from their beiftg‘faf,” anrf that had Edmonds 
issued his appeal for evidence in the spring of i860 instead 
of the spring of 1859, the yeaf 1858 would have proved as 
fruitful as any of its immediate predecessors. , . • 

Moreover, the evidence,^alike for tfid medium's ignorance 
in the normal state'lof tlw languAge alleged to hase-been 
spoken, and for the .identification of the lan^age itself is^ 
extremely defective.^ Manj'of the instances are TOUched for 
by persons ignorant of. die language, on the authority of 
other persons, themsehes .imperlectly rfcquainted .witliMt,-* 
.who'^e first-hand testimony^is not given. Two voung' rhen 
are .said to have spoken a language which was#" recognised 
by my father and brother 'as the Chinese, they haurfg been \ 
acquainted with many of them in California, but could not 
speak the language.”* Other mediums are said to ’have 
spoken Italian — "We learned that from a gentleman present, 
\>ho understood the Italian language partially (I have for- 
, gotten the gentleman's name)."® Mr. Sirer Bamum’s Indian 
song's ’were recognised by an aged widow lady who ‘Miad 
lived when j'oung near or among a tribe of IndiansUn the 
State of New York.”®i ^ ^ ' f « ' 

» Page S 2 S. “ • rage *35. # * J’age a4^ i - . , 
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It is curious to note that in man}’ cases the proof of.tKc 
language being “ Indian,’* etc, is based upon the ''interpre- 
tation* thfoiigh'the mouth, now’^.of the- same, now ■'of 
another'. juediitin, df an unintelligible- utterance preWoiJsly 
'given .'_ ' ^ 

If,\ve turn' to the literature of the movement at large, we’ 
shall'.llnd abundant evidence -for similar phenomena, but all 
pointing.in the same direction,. .Thus" a writer dn the jVor//i 
Avterican ■Re7ljriV,'Apr\\, i855,.relates'that a medium of his . 
acquaintance,* a lady of *^^transparent ingenuousness,” pro- 
duced three pbems purporting to liave been written by the' 
spirit of John Miltorl. One of these pbenis -was beaded 
“ A Latin Sonnet " j it was not a sonnet, no,r wax' it Written 
in Latin, or'iriany qther slanguage; but it had throughout 
a Latin sound, and the terminations. were all Latin. The 
explanation, no doubt, -Iji to be found, as the reviewer suggests, 
in the fact that the ladv’s father Jiad ibr}'ear5 pjepared young,; 
boys for college, -and ‘.^he her^lPKa^l probably.'in her youtli 
often heard Latin' read aloud^ Again, ^ve read that Mr. E.’ 
McBride, of ’Iowa, Converted infidel, received a treatise 
on the millennium, from thS.apirit of the-Rev. W. Ct'Davis, 
written in-;an “unhhown to^gdi^* and.MTote to the editor 
of the Spiritual -tO'^slc^fiim' where lie could get 

It translated. • The editor co'mmc'nls that probably thousands 
of pages of tills kind of'spirilual cryptography had been 
produced ‘jd.the past two or three years.® Tallmadge had 
seen a lady translating the Old-Testament into hieroglyphics, 
’which, the spirits told her, represented the original language 
in ’whicipit- Was written.* Some, of these spirit languages 
-ivere so -condensed the phrase Ki-e-lou-cou-ze-ta 

required ho less thari foHy-five words to fiimish an adequate^ 
translation in English.* *’ 

' Sometimes, it may- be surmised, though the evidence is 
insufficient to substantiate such an inference, these later 
ecstatics may have spoken with' fluency in a language with 
-which in.tlieirnormal state tliey were imperfectly acquainted, 
as seems.'td-ihave been the case with the Tremblers of the 


’ * Sm LtCle^s and Tracet, yp. a«S-C4. 

* Ttlegrafh Papers, vot. J. p. 4**- 
- ^ Ifealineef the Pt’aiions.^f. ^ 

■* Matlison’s Sfiril Pappinr Ufraetbd, p. 73. For clher instanees of shaking 
»r Htitmg in tonnes, see Nichols, 
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CeVennes.‘"^/But, as a rule, the phenomena appear to have 
been ‘comparable rather to the speaking with .tongues in 
Edward Irving's congr^atlon — a spontaneous, outpouring 
of articulate but meaningless sounds, at one time producing, on 
the imagination of some hearers the effect of rapid utterance in 
some language with whidi they had a rudipientarj' acquaint- 
ance, at another authenticated as the genuine utterance of an 
unknown tongue, by the .subsequent interpretation vouchsafed 
under spirit guidance.' The only new element introduced — a 
complication from which previous outpourings .were happily 
free — is the deliberate fraud of the professional 'medium. 



,, , • CllArTER V • 

. ; trance writing AND SPEAKING . ' 

T ’inTw'ith "“"'‘■'“'"“""'“fa’t chinoj^„c= and speak- 

Tnd ft a more eohSnt 

ance at this nerJn?!^* as were poured forth in abund- 
find t?it in ^r «te /'P' meeting, we shall 

occurrence whleh^^m manner of their 
Whether 'or not^ mvestigators. 

the medium'^ testified to mAtters outside 

place or siiblimr^ '^'hother the words urre common, 

the human questioos of secondao' mterest ; that 

own "rote throujjh a po^^■er not his 

And hcre^ «e mi J* ' ‘^*Vt ^ crucial importanca 

tinctfon often f emphasise once more a dis- 

right under tinrtf ^“t ne\ertheless essential to the 

"fhare "" Splriroolist po.itlon. So for 

file so-cUIri^’Jh ‘f f" fli-it the iiliolc of 

'““f ‘“'fraud, if not 

seen 'also r”?* <”nse'“Us fraud. We hare 

■ ^e?'” r previSi.r, ""'rT 

associated with c-nmo'l^' *"'J' .PV-'ieal phenomena irere 
themseKes tla,^ ■ ‘ of cl.nn-o>-ance and premonition 

mas” ft,S "JSis mk-en ia the 

phenomena ofSe * T’®?" 

genuine. Th^.« « nee and of automatism generalij’ wiere 
this Tcind • but course, spunous manifestations of 

wereprol;blv seM^jr®^‘?”* trance-speaking 

other mar\-ek rmm to exclude spirit-rappmg and 

jest sST iS^ of’cls •'''*"'">■■ Anil. i"Seed,aJ ire hare 
ST^kin'^ with tnr,^ lain'oj-ance^ mental telegraph)*, and t. 
generally connit^^iSih'i** themseh-es suspect, are 

repponsUle tliemseh-es 

1 •. V '°‘^-po>S'iwl manifestations. But the bulk of 
^. _ A 
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^so-called l^pirit communications, both now and later, were 
free from tlie taint pf this association. The physical phen- 
omena, mdeed, Throughout the hislory of the movement, 
have '■ been generally the privilege of prpfessional mediums, 
occasionally of young childr'eiC or other, persons whose' birtli, 
toraperament,‘or circumstances rendered'them specially open 
to the temptdtionj hot necessarily of-a', pecuniary'ilqnd, to 
enhance their importance in' Ihetr' social' environment by 
fraudulent methods. Physical medjumship 'amongst adults 
of gotd education and .recognised -social position was fully 
as rare at the beginning- of the movementi as it, has been 
throughoufits course, ‘^On jheother hand, ifiany'bif tlie)best- 
known of thosd who liave, practised Inspirational sp’feaking or 
writing, ev^ professionally, such as' Mrs.* Hardinge Britten, 
Mrs. Cora X. V.'Tappan-Richmond, Mrt J. J. Morse, have 
had as little 'to do with tKertrickery of the stance-room as 
any modem.Univerrity’Exteni^ion jicturer. 

The •commonest'’fotjn'assum'ed by the autbmatic impulse 
(for the manifestations wer6,,not necessarily cpofined to the 
trance), at any -‘rate amcfrt^st^iKiucated subjects, .was that of 
speaking'or ivriting ip the’*nfother tongue. The .descriptions 
of thefr own 'experientes given by various 4utomatists agree 
that the'impulse io^peak.or write was^lnvoluntary, and that, 
for the most part,' the huinan agent was not consdous of the 
nature of the message deliver^ through his organism. In 
the case of A. J. Davis, and df the mesmeric or-'' magnetic" 
subjects generally, this characteristic was, as we- hhve .^fen, 

■ referred to the action o^ subject’s own .intelligence 
working under altered cdnditions. But after 1S48 'it bwame 
natural to interpret all such involuntary ntanifesthtiorvs of 
intelligence in the light of the Poltergeist performances,' and ' 
to refer them to a common cause,, the< agency of spirits ; 
and the interpretation favoured by those around the auto- 
matist inevitably reacted, as we jia\'e already seen in the 
history of Animal Magnetism in France, G’efmany, and 
England, on the content of the automatic utterance. 

In some cases the impulse to speak did not affect tlie 
external organs, but manifested itself merely as an inner 
voice or mental impressioa It ^vas in this manner, as we 
’ have seen, that A. J. Davis' later pronouncements were 
inspired: “I am impressed” is his favourite formula in the 
Grea/ Harmonia. Josiah Gridley was also a medium of tlii's 
kind. He had, indeed, as w'e ha\*e i.een, been the subject of 
such impressions or angelic interpositions, as he pccaSidnally 
calls them, throughout his life; and after he had attended 
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seances and witnessed automatic utterance in . dtiieriv his o«-n 
internal monitor appears to hax-e developed and systematised 
its instructions. But the inspiration appears not to have 
been, as a rule, verbal. Thus he writes, as a preface to a short 
dissertation, “At this time Christ's position in the Universe 
was as' clearly impressed on my inner, being -as the ra}'s 
of- a midday sun were ever impressed, upon my outer being 
, . . the best I can do at* present ’tmvards clothing them 
(jf. the truths impressed) the reader will find in whaf 
folloivs.”! And again. In the course of an explanatorj'posb 
script to’his -worlr, *' It is due to the-reader of this’ Work 
to say, that while the sentiment has been given me in ever}' 
instance by the spirits, J ha\-e-often. assist^ these friends to 
clothe their sentimepLs in simple but suitable language." 

But this no doubt represents a nidimentary stage of 
automatic action, hardly perhaps to be distinguished frohi 
normal reverie. In some of the more noteworth)' instances 
of more developed automatism there seems no reason to 
doubt 'the, medium’s own account of the matter, that-the 
uttera'nce, whether verbal •or written, .was involuntarj*, and 
for the m'ost part uncon'scicAis. Thus “Dr. Dexter ghes the 
following account of ^ his 'own development as a'^writing 
automatist He 'had attend^ many seances, and had seen 
ius o>vn little daughter of nine years old controlled to write, 
apparently under spirit influence.;, He was not yet, howe\’er, 
convinced df the Spiritualist belief until his ou-n hand was 
made the ‘instrument of similar communications. The 
process began late one night when he nas sitting alone in his 
office and. felt the right hand and-arm fixed tightly to the 
arm of die chair on Mhich if rented. Aftenvards the iihole 
limb trembled violently, and tivo raps were hearjd on the wall 
of the room. ' Similar expcriencesTeciirred again and again, 
until at length he determined to yield to the infliience : — 

"^\^len in pursuance of lliis design I attended circles, my liand 
was seiied and made to write. At first the sentences were short, 
and contained a single idea, but as 1 became del eloped they wrote 
out many pages, embracing ranous ideas and subjecti . . - Every 
meeting, howeier,_ at iihich I was present something new ^p^s 
always developed.'and the handwriting of the spirits manifesting 
assumed* peculiar' and distinct chMacler, thus identifjing* the 
individual who wrote through my hand. The earlier attempts «e 
were hardly able lo dedpher, but after some practice the wriUng 
wits rapid, bold, and easily read. From the first essay of the spints 

•f ' 1 eta., p. l6s. 
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to influence my hand to write, it was the medium by which many, 
both friends and strangers, commanicated mth the circle j but when 
the design was apparent that they had developed me for a special 
object, my hand was coritiolled 1;^ two spirits, whose names .will be 
found recorded in this book as Sweedenborg ^riV) and Bacon. 

“ During the whole time, from th«t earliest endeavour to write, 
they liave used my hand as the instrument to convey their orm 
thoughts, without any appreciation on my part of either ideas dr 
subject. , ‘ 

“I know nothing of what is written until after it is read to me, 
and frequently, when asked to read what has been communicated, 
I have found it utterly -impossible to decipher it. *fJot only is the 
thought concealed, but after -it has been read to me -I l6se all 
tecoUeclion of the subject,* until again my memory is refreshed by 
the reading.”* 

. Now that his powers were 'fully developed, he continues, 
the influence often' seized him when he was^alone,! and he 
would even be awakened from sleep and compelled to 'vrite 
out long communications before retiring to rest again. ^ 
Somewhat similar was Mrs. Hardinge Britten’s’ initiation 
into the mysteries of 'tnediumsWp.' She had attended, ^ 
a sceptii^ one or two public seances, had been .interested in 
what she had witnessed, and in the stock prediction that she 
would develop into’ a remarkable medium. Thereafter she 
held a few private circle^ ^and, ht her next visit to a pro- 
fessional medium, she went off jnto a trance, impersonated 
the spirit of an old gentleman, and ga\e tests oq her own 
account.* 

But the phenomena of automatic utterance, whether within 
or without the trance, are suffidently familiar at the present 
time to render it unnecessary to labour the' point further. 

The automatic utterances purported for the most part to 
be communications from deceased friends or near relatives 
of the sitters or of some person present, such as are common 
at Spiritualist stances even at the present day. More rarely 
the “control” gave himself out to be a stranger, who had 
been drawn to the circle cither to receive help and consola- 
tion or to give it — an ignorant newsboy, a repentant drunkard, 
a bright child-spirit, a murdered man seeking for yeng<»ncc, 
or some uneasy' ghost wishing to communicate with friends 
on earth. Numerous examples of boUi these types of com- 
munication will be found in the works of Edmonds, Dexter, 
Putnam, Hare, Tallmadge, and other writers from whom I 

‘ Sfiin/u^!nm, EJmonJi anil Dcktfr, vol u ji. 9J. 
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have already quoted. Of their evidential aspect enough has 
already been said. 

Jiut frequently the names attached to the communications 
claimed to be those of the mighty dead. Hare summoned a 
convocation of spirit worthies, Itjcluding Washington, I 3 >Ton, 
Isaac iVeu-ton, and Benjamin Franklin,’ Of all the laugtist 
names which figure In the “inspirational” literature of the 
period, none, it should be'remarkcd. Occurs more firquentJy, 
or fs made sponsor for 'more outrageous nonsense, than 
that ofJ-FmnkUn. *Whatc\'cr sins of omission ma}' be laid 
to his' charge on the BaiJIy Comm 7 s‘}fon sixtj' or sei'cnty 
>-ears .bdfore, the penalty was sprcly paid _ in full. Again, 
Spear's revelatiotis ^vere signed, amongst ‘others, by Franklin, . 
Jefierson, Seneca, Apoffosifunn,I’Iato,‘and Aristotle.- Davis * 
held converse with Franklin, Solon, Swedenborg,' Sl Paul, • 
and St Johnl* Harris and Scott, as will appear later, were 
the chosenxinstruments of a drclc of apostles and jjrophcts at 
Auburn. . . . ’ . . • 

But these e.\*travagances w*erc-no doubt-most conspinious 
in the earliest years of the movement The common sense of 
the majorit)' of Spiritualists. soon revolted against the attempt 
on the ffijrt of certain mediums to win recognition for them* 
selves and tbcit utterances bj* the use of great names. There 
were, indeed, from the %er>' banning sorrte, more level-headed 
than the rest, to warn their feHow'-beliestrs against placing 
implicit reliance on any of the splritteachings. Of Sunderland 
we have already spoken. Brittah<-ioo, consistently appears 
to ha\’e Shown a critical spirit, and from a discussion at the 
Ne>v York • Conference, In, the early. part of 1S54— started 
apparently by the’ lntcr\‘ention bf a boy of lifter. and a girl 
not much older, who had spoken under control at'a'prcWous 
conference — it appears that many leading Spiritualists adopted 
a similar attitude, and recogniasd that so^calldc^ -spirit utter- 
ances should be judged'on their merits.*'", >’ ‘ 

Of automatic trance-shaking at this tirhe, e\-en to large 
audiences, we have innumerable accounts; but as reports 
were not, as a rule, preserved, we have rarely any means of . 
judging of tlie, value of the utterance beyond the effect 
allied to have beerf produced on the audience Thus a boy 
of twelve is said to ha\e preached sermons “characterise by 
a depth of thought that would do credit to the most eminent 
divines,”* Miss Vanduzer, controlled by the spirit of 


‘ 113 
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Lorenzo Dovv^ delivered discourses in WampbVilIe (N. Y.) and 
its neighbourhood “to from five hundred to two thousand 
earnest listeners.”’ The Eureka circle at West Troy were, 
^■e read, “sitting at present for a course of lectures from 
the spirit of Dr.^^Franklirl oh the laws of progression.’’ The 
next course, by ’the same’ lecturer, was to treat of the solar 
system.^. " . . • 

But’ of the more important automatic writings. oL'the 
period many werd published. ’ 

One of. the earliest of these books wa$ T/ie Pilgripiage of 
Thotneu Paine and others to the Sevptth. Circle, by the Rev. 
C. Hammond, Medium, published at New York in 1S52. In 
his Preface .Hamn^ond ejqiressly .disclaims any personal 
credit for the work. I had no wilJ^lo tvrUe it, or exercised 
any other control, thar^ to let my hand be moved by an 
invisible influence, and wTitfe as it would.” Oftbn, he explains, 
he icould not tell what word he was writing until it was 
completed} and very raxely knew the whole sentence before- 
hand; The book, Which contains over hvo hundred and fifty 
pagesoctaVp.was produced with extreme rapidity. Hammond 
began to wtjte at the ehd.,9f December. i?5i, the rnanuscript 
was completed on the ^st of February following.'-and the 
book published on the 5 th of March. 

The Pilgrimage purports- to be a recital by Thomas Paine 
of his spiritual experiences. , He, begins by describing his 
, death-bed, and how in hfs'dying hours he was visited by his 
beloved wife, who revealed herself to him as a spirit and 
explained to him soiUelhing.oftthe spirit world. ..After his 
‘death he.is present at liis oivri funeral, h^ars the minister r^d 
the service over the grave, and overhears liter a conversation, 
in which the’ minister expresses his fears that “poor Tom 
Paine ” is eternally lost * ► • 

He is then cheered and instructed by conversation with his 
wife and mother in' the spirit ^vorld, and is., made to see 
“ his former Wisdom isolated and tom into fragments." He 
meets Washington, Richard Rush, the inevitable Franklin, and 
others, and is introduced to William Penn. Penn aigues 
with him through many pages, convinces him of errors in his 
earth life, and finally converts him* to. a knowledge of the 
truth. He is then led by Penn towards a light exceeding the 
brightness'of a thousand suns, through an arch'^y built of 
stones of the most excellent workmanship, and clear as 
crystal, into a (magnificent temple. The temple was all 
inlaid with gold, and within it Paine saw 

1 Ttle^rafiJt Pa/irs, voL u. p. 461. rol. i. p. J4I. 
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"amind standing ivhh clc\atcd wisdom at his head, and at his feet 
were silting students of Nature, who received instruction from him. 
In }jis right hand he held a and in his left a hinner. The 
book was opened and the banner unfurled. 'TTiis is not made with 
hands/ said he, 'hut came from Mount Horcb, where the twcrlasting 
covctranl was given to the children of the Most High. Advanctv 
Stranger, and receive the blessing which thou bast refused in thy 
unbelief.’ _ Paine thereu/wn came fonnrd and received the booh, 
and the mind then sat down.” 

Thereafter Fame goes nvilh- his guide to a poor cottage 
near London, where the tenant lies dying. “ Near by Hv-ed 
the lord of the heritage, who 'rode in J/very and fared 
sumptuously." Tli6 spirit guide impressed this nobleman to 
visit the dying man, a labourer on his estate. When in the 
cottage the spirits succeeded^ in .-e/Tecting' the nobleman's 
conversion by rattling the catch of the window. ‘ Again, 
William Penn f ' ' ■ . . ‘ 

"conducted nie/o a wall. There was no door of entnmeo. It was 
made of Scora 1 gould see through the « .il], fo/ iherc were a great 
many portholes. I saw a.wide drcle of minds peeping through those 
holes, as though suspicious of our encroachments. ^Vhen wo had 
passed round the fortress, I heard the centurion’ say, ‘ To arms I 
toormsl”’ 

There followed a long discussion betw'een Penn and the 
centurion, from which wc gather that the centurion and the 
folk in the c.iht]c are typical of Christians who hold 
blindly to the letter of the Bible arrd -persecute those who 
difter from them. Paine is aflenvards, 'bidden 'to enter the 
castle and instruct a deacon (herein in the principles of tnie 
religion; and at the end Of the chapter he 'succeeds in 
converting him. Once more he goes to the castle with four- 
and'twenty elders, and a thousand times ten thousand are 
converted and received into the temple. Finally^he is rapt 
up to the SevTsnth Circle, or Court of Beauty." 

"The whole drcle'ascended, and were introduced into a mansion 
resting on 'twenty-four pillars, which were polished smooth as glass, 
and over whTdi stood the most wonderful mansion that my eyes had 
eVer beheld. On entering the tnanuon I saw a white throne, and in 
froni'thereof were written the words, ‘Purity, Perfection, and Bliss.’ 

Over the throne was written, ‘Nature unfolded by revelation,’ under 
it the words, ‘Justice, Liberty, Peace* On the right was a 
representation of a little child leading a iion,' and a wolf nursing a 
lamb. On the left was a wounded serpent,, with a spike dnven 
through his head and clinched in a lOcL. Brmeath our feet were 
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pillars of Wisdom, ^hilc o\-er our heads the Iwautyof sweet minstrels 
appeared.” 

Then one of them tliat dwelt in tlie Court of lienuty ex- 
pounded the meaning of the pillars, and the things that were 
round about the throne. 

The imagery, it will be seen, is obviously derived partly 
from the Apocalyjrsc, partly from the Pilsrim's Progress and 
other religious works ; \\hfl^t in the substance of the revelation 
there is nothing to indicate ^any other source tlian the 
mcdiiim’.s own mental stores,' It docs not even appear that 
he was acquainted either with the history or the opinions of 
the .spirit purporting to inspire him. 

In the following j'earwas publisher! Edmonds’ and Dexter’s 
-which constsl*. mainly of spirit messages written 
through'the hand of Dr. Dexter and others. 

.ThLs is Swedenborg’s annunciation, delivered April 4th, 
*853, 'through Dr. Dexter’: — , 

" In' the name of Cod I am Sfreedenborg (r/V). 

“Docs a man know a star because he seeth the light thereof? 
Saycth he, The moon bumeth because she'cfstcih 3 sliadow ? Does 
not the water bathe the shore of both worlds, and is not ocean’s 
bosom broad endugh for thd ships of all nations ? And yet a star 
is but one in a galaay of glory in the heaiens, and the moon’s light 
is borrowed from a brighter orb than her o^'TI mountains. She 
reflects only the light that she borrows. Can jou conte’mplate a 
whole creation because you see-thc light of one star or one moon ? 

• Can you determine the ettent of the ocean because you behold one 
of its waves ?. TTius you can as little Judge of Spint ^fani^estations 
as you can of the star, the moon, 'or the ocean. M’ait and ivatch, 
for eic long what is dark will be anade light, and what is difficult 
made easy/ Do you love jour wife or child, and see in them .attri- 
butes which confer happiness? Can j-ou look on earth in her 
beauty, her hill^and dales, trees and* flowers, and not feel as if it 
was made for jxiur enjojrocnt ? fiavc j'ou ever examined truly your 
own hearts? Do you really desire their purity? Are jour thoughts 
the mirrors of your souls? Do j-ou sincerely live tlwt your death 
may glorious? Let each one ask himself th^se’ questions to- 
night, and when I meet jou again jou shall heaflbe truths which it 
is my mission to teach.' 

A few weeks later, in the course of a Ion" dfscourse from' 

Bacon, the following passage occurs: — 

“I feel that your thoughts have been occupied in digesting the 
great truths taught last night by Sweedenborg. I am writing through 
, ^ /£r , vol f. p. loi. 
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critrcs have pronounced the communications perfectly 
Shakespearian. Two, extracts are subjoined: — 

“ To act requireth two things — a brain and an eye; the scene will 
do almost all the rest. 

“_Thc eye caUeth up and koldetk the magic spell, which in the 
audience centres. ‘ ' 

“ Thy brain the gestures makes — the stand, the position ; and grace 
doth take therefrom its own existence. 

“The eye speaks volumes; sill^ mouthers may mince and hawk, 
but with thy piercing eye thou^t dumb them aUi'^ 

And again, in response to some remarks from Fenno about 
the management of the voice, and the difficulty of portraying 
passion without ranting:— 

*' The ocean waves rise and fall ; the mountains wave in earthly 
strength ; tho plains undulate in airy waves ; and the light, the life of 
all things, partakes of'thc inmost prmciples producing these outside 
results ; hence, to speak well and gracehjlly, you must not beat the 
sea flat with a hurricane, or with an earthquake rend the mountains, 
or tear the plain into a level void ; but imitate the waves of the 
ocean, rise from a dead calm to grand sublimity, and subside again 
with the gentle ease of the mighty fluid. You catch the breeze 
gently, and a lovely strairv will vibrate through your throat j your 
spirit catches the tone, and m unison vibrates. Onward and upward 
you rush, and as the w-aves rise in grandeur, the bark of opposition is 
handled, as the boundless ocean handles the unmoored vessel 

But bometime in 1853 Linton was bidden by the spirits to 
prepare for the inditing of a great work, and in the course 
of tJie next four months theniwas written through his hand a 
long dissertation, forcing a volume of over 370 pages octavo 
(considerably over 100,000 words). The writing, as we are 
told by Tallmadge, who was frequently present, was performed 
rapidly and in a clear hand, different from the medium's^ 
ordinary writing, and the manuscript/presented hardly any^ 
erasure or alteration. The medium avas .not entranced, 
during the writing, and would indeed occasionally converse 
with .Tallmadge, interrupting his'writing for the_ purpose. 
But according to his own account pf the matter, Linton had 
no idea beforehand of the ground-plan of' the lwolf,'and 
frequently did not see even a word ahead of that which he 
was writing ; he wrote what was given him from moment to 

' Bealing ef tke Ab/ww, p. S04, ^ ChaiUs Linton. New York, tSj?. 
.The italic ma/kn, TallmWge tells os, are the spint s own. 
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moment to write. The book is a religious rhapsody; an 
outpouring, without definite logical plan or strict coherence, 
of a devout and intelligent, but not highly educated mind; 
the ideas and imagery seem obviously draim almost ex- 
clusively from the Bible and various religious writings. The 
folJou'ing e.vtraels will give a fair idea of the contents of 
tlie book : — * ^ 

“71. Thy impcrfeclion does not regulate God's perfection. 

“ 73. Tliy unfaithfulness u-ill never check his liberality. 

“ 73. If thou hadst never existed, God’s poirer or bis Jove and 
light had nc^•er been less. Having existence, if thou dost not com- 
prehend them surely the fault is thine enrn. 

“74. A little time is given thee on earth, and in that time 
thou dost sec all things perishing, changing, and unto thy sight 
passing away. TJien why shouldst thou labour about and among 
them ? • ■ _ 

" 75' The earth is regulated by time, ^ou by eternity, 

“ 76. That is the creature of a d.ay, ih’ou the ornament of a God- 
given eternity. Tiiat is thy feeding-place, designed to rive 'thee 
strength and knowledge. Eternity is the home whence the know- 
ledge cometh, and in whiclt thou wilt learn in-purity that which 
emanates from the eternal fountain of Light. 

" 77. Thou art a seed dropped in earth by God’s own hand. 

" 7S. Thou art nourished His 01m holy attnbutes. 

" 79. His pure Light quickens thee, feeds thee with thought, 
forms the harmony of thy mind; His love, as a gentle dew, Sdls 
upon thy morning and evening wanderings, and in the shade of the 
sunny noon He fans thee as a mother doth her sleeping babe." 

The book, which was published in 1855 under the title of 
y/fc Healing of the Nations, represents inspirational writings 
at its best Another book of the same type was produced 
at about the same time through the mediumship of John 
hlurray Spear, of whom we have already spoken in chapter 
On the ist of April, 1853, Mr. Spear, who had for 
about two years been interest^ in Spiritualism, and had, 
indeed, already written some Messages from the Spirit 
Life, under the inspiration of John Murray, found his 
hand involuntarily moved to write a documenf'Setting forth 
that a band of spirits, called the “Association of Benefi- 
cents," had chosen him as their mouthpiece for. certain 
revelations to mankind, A few months later Sp^r and 

ffiaUngef tke Naiicns.p. . , 

' > TTtt tti’ig ^tiggesliofif, tiearHiial aft'i fractieat, designe/t ta 

7'renBte Atan'CuJlut end Inttgral Refirm, miU a vteva ta tie ultimate ettaiUii- 
men! ef a Vti'i'ie Soeial State e» Earttk, txe. Boston. iSj?. 
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another medium, in inspirational strophe and antistrophe, 
announced that there were six other associations with similar 
ends, who designed to use for the teaching of mankind the 
same e.ythly instruments. They were called severally the 
“ Association of Electric-izers/’ the “* Association of Element- 
izers,” the " Association of Healthful-izers,” and so on. 
Thereafter, at different periods, Spear was delivered in 
the trance state of dissertations on the structure and laws 
of society, the duties of humanity, the process of creation, 
the nature of elementary substances, of electricity, of the 
laws of health, etc., which were sometimes written by his 
hand, sometimes spoken and taken down by an amanuensis. 
They were afterwards edited by the Rev. A. E. Newton, and 
published as Volume f. of the Educator. The work bears a 
certain general resemblance to the Divine Revelations of 
Andrew -Jackson Davis, and, like it, teaches Socialism as 
the highest form of human society, even sketching out a plan 
for a model colony whicli would realise the divine idea upon 
earth. In its cosmological section, however, it is less pre- 
tentious than the earlier work, and is almost entirely innocent, 
not merely of scientific termmoIog>', but of the most ele- 
mentary scientific knowledge. There is, indeed, an almost 
roedijEval quality in these untrammelled speculations on the 
phenomena of the physical universe. 

The rarlous spirit'associations, speaking through the mouth 
of Spear, declared the sun to be the eye of God, and to 
consist of vitalised electricity; it further acts as a focus 
through which rays from the Grand Diamonics, which is 
another term for “the Grand Central Source of all Life, all 
Light, all Wisdom, all Knowledge," are directed on to the' 
earth. These rays, which we know as li^ht, consist ulti- 
mately of fine, angular, diamond-shaped particles, being 
indeed of the same substance as the diamond itself. These 
particles of light penetrate the interior of the earth, mingle 
with certain fine sands, and there “copulate, cohere, multiply, 
expand, grow, and take the form of gold."* Or. again, here 
is a passage which might har'c been written by Paracelsus or 
Eirenajus Phllalethes : — ■ 

“Like all things else, polishing is wrought by a fixed, simple and 
natural law. It is the action of the finer on the coarser. Each 
thing has within itself a ccruin amount and quality of caloric It 


' Thia 'w a fiwiliar i'Ua amongn ihe iWwwiUts S«, fvw instance, nndd, 
rfie 111 : “TlieElhemn Sperm or /tstrabcall influences 

are of a far suUilcr condition than is the wnicic of visible li -hL Vci, senly, 
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IT. ' 

“Soon shall I cease, a planet fair, > 

To glow in Nature^s azure air ; . 

Soon shall I circling cease to su'im 
' Within the bounds that circle in 
The Sobr System. I shall pass 
Beyond the sea of dre and glass, 

And all tny Angel-Kations rise 
Into dixaner harmonies.” 

And here are extracts from the latter part of the poem de- 
scribing the bliss of the after-state ; — 

“Great Milton dnelleth heic ; he sees with eyes , 

Grown brighter from Earth’s desolate eclipse : 

And Dante and his Angel-bride j from skies 
That outward bum he turns to her sneet Hps. 

Correggio here, the poet-painter, dips 
His pencil in celesti.!! light, and throws 
Visions from God’s unveiled ApocaKpse 
O’er all the burning walls. In splendid rons 
The Demigods of Song enjoy the He.art’s repose. 

These glorious ones are seated twain { beside 
, Each Lyric Angel glows his Seraph-bride ; 

And they who on the Earth, most desolate, 

Died with slow fires of wrong, sit most 5n suite, 

And thej' rejoice, being free from mortal stain ; 

And evermore within that sphered fane 
The multitudinous anthems peal and roll $ 

And evermore some Nen-.iscended Soul 
joins their triumph.ini choir ; and far below 
Lies the vailed sepulchre of mortal woe. 

And evermore Celestial Angels twine 
•' For them fresh g.irlands ; and they drink the wine 

Of I'ocsy, and with diviner art 
They ch^t their lyric hymns.”* 

From the foreijoing extracts a fair — perhaps even an 
unduly favourable— estimate may be formed of these “in- 
spirational” writings. If we allow the cl.iim put forward 
that tliesc various writings were, m far as the ordin.ir>' 
consciousness of the medium was concerned, alwolutcly 
extemporanc-ous, it must be conceded tlial thej' arc highly 
scvMsVAblje. v'Qdu/Avw.i. Not, of tbevx 

appear either in thought or expression to be bej-ond the 
ix>ssible range of the medium's eap.icitics, working under 
favourable conditions. So much, as we h.ive j-cen, is admitted 
In the case of T. L. Harris. But the improvisation of home 
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5,ocxD lines roughly of the same quality as those set down 
above — even if we assume -that the work was polished at 
leisure — would certainly be a remarkable feat in any circum- 
stances. Part of the explanation, at any rate in the case 
of comparatively finished work like that of Davis, Linton, 
and Harris, is no doubt to be found in the sentence 
already quoted from the last-named medium ; the ideas were 
probably latent or fructifying for some time before they 
found external expression, and that fructifying process was, 
it is likely, carried on somewhere in the hvillght of conscious- 
ness. 

The actual utterances, again, are distinguished by certain 
characteristics which may be said to be typical of automatic 
utterance in general. To begin with, we note the extra- 
ordinary fluency of the speaker. Whatever we may think 
of the value of their remarks, there can be no question that 
the little boys and girls at this period who preached for an 
hour at a time to crowded congregations, or uneducated 
youths like Davis and Linton who indited long treatises, 
could not in their normal condition have spoken or written 
at such length, or with such copiousness of vocabulary. We 
note, moreover, in some of the utterances of this time, as for 
instance in “Bacon’s" messages through Dr. Dexter, in Linton’s 
book, and in Harris’ poems, a tendency to sonorous and 
grandiloquent language, such as we have had occasion to 
note amongst the Irvlngfites. We shall meet with many 
more specimens hereafter, in discussing the later phases of 
Spiritualism. 

Much of this sounding stuff no doubt consists pretty 
obviously of distorted echoes from earlier writings — the 
Bible, Shelley, and popular poets and preachers of the day 
being probably the chief sources. But there were few 
instances of actual, even unconscious, plagiarism. Some 
charges of this kind had, as already shown, been substantiated 
against A. J. Davis;' some stanzas in Harris’ inspired 
poems have been traced to foreign sources and there arc 
three or four examples to be found of “inspired” poems 
given at stances which were afterwards discovered to have 
been previously written by Longfellow, James WalHs East- 


> S« ante, Book I. chap. at. ... 

* Mr. Gerald Massey points out that in one volume alone of Ilams poems, 
Hrmnt cf Sfirtlual Devetim (N<w York, 1857}. there are conplets or stansas 
obviously suggested by correspimdioe lines m the works of tVatts, Ifcbcr, 
Mrs. Browning, Thomas Moore, and others. But hfr. Massey does not,';I 
think, make good his charge of deliberate plagiarisin. {Ctneernins Sfin.'ualism, 
pp tp. 20 London, 1874?). 
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objKt or hfa mission, or of any link of 
sick person." There are several e.vainpte of to »™‘ 
monitions related on good authontj'of Iheear^ hazardous 
this counto-. But obviously .f would «tremdj haz^do^^ 

to found on such evidence a ‘ .."die In 

spirit guidance, but even of dupejnormal kno«1cdge^._^n 
other cases recorded at this pent^— u imasinao’' 
Mrs. French-it seems likely that the impulse ms iraa.inar), 

and the whole incident fictitious. oreceding 

In fine, none of the casra recorded in or the Pf = 
chapterafford even n/n»/<!>«|round for slopes 
normal faculties of any kind, a„d speaking 

ance, speaking "■'* tongues and trance wnhn 
as cannot readily be attributed and un- 

automatism find an adequate e-xplanation in na 
conscious exaggeration. 




1 Adin Ballou. S/ir^ ^ 

5«/«nVr Stiff, edited by S. C He«tt, pp. 28. e*c. 



CHAPTER VI 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE MOVEMENT 

S O far as the evidence before us enables us to form a 
judgment, \ve_ have found little reason to infer any 
suj^mormal element in the beginnings of Rlodern 
Spiritualism. The earliest physical phenomena were ap- 
parently of the ordinary PoIte/;geist type, but springing 
up in an unusually favourable environment, they werjs 
gradually Improved and systematised by tlie Fox children 
and by their numerous imitators. Even the raps which 
formed so prominent a feature in the outbreak at Hydes- 
villa and its subsequent developments can be paralleled from 
many earlier records. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the new movement was its permanency; and this, again, was 
no doubt due largely to the extraordinarily favourable recep- 
tion \vhich the j'outhful impostors encountered and to their 
long immunity from detection. Some credit must also be 
assigned to the “mediums” themselves for their skill in 
inventing and perfecting one or more methods of rapping, 
and for that practised facility in noting and interpreting 
slight gestures, hesitations, changes of voice, and other in- 
dications, which formed, no doubt, the secret of their ability 
to answer mental questions. 

As the movement '^w, the ph)'sical phenomena, in re- 
sponse, it may be surihis^, to the insatiable demands of 
its patrons, grew more elaborate and more audacious. Eut 
their essential character appears to have remained unchanged. 
It is clear that the records quoted in chapter lit. — and as 
already said, I have studied to present the cWdenee at its 
best — do not afford even a faint presumption of the inter- 
ference- of any unfamiliar mode of energy. The facts re- 
corded soggest fraud ; they arc such os arc known to have 
been produced fraudulently both before and since this epoch ; 
and neither the precautions alleged to have been taken, tlic 
qualifications of the obscr\’crs, nor the circumstances of tl^e 
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burn, etc.^ But it is not nec^fiaty to presume fraud even in 
such cases, and most of the inspired .writings bear internal 
evidence of their genuineness. 

For what, after all, is the special characteristic of the auto- 
matic utterances ? In the most favourable specimens we note 
that, however full and rapid the ’stream, it is a trifle-turbid — 
“Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles”: the ex- 
pression has’ run away with the thought And at a slightly 
lower level we can hardly detect any connected scheme at 
all ; it is a sequence of detached images, the raw material of 
thought, a heap of bricks waiting for the builder. This 
characteristic was pointed out a generation earlie? by 
Bertrand, who showM that, in the trance, whilst the memory 
and imagination of the ecstatic are stimulated to abnormal 
activity, the critical faculties are more or Jess in abej’ance.* _ 

This defect in coherency is sufficiently conspicuous^ in 
Davis' work ; to furnish a lexical account of the teaching 
in Linton’s Healing of the Nations, or to unfold the steps of 
the argument in any of Spear’s inspired dissertations, would 
require a double portion of inspiration in the expositor. 
During these automatic performances, in other words, the 
medium seems to be in a state allied to that found at certain 
stages of intoxication, when the evolution of mental images 
is more rapid than in ordinary life, whilst the judgment and 
reasoning faculties are drow^. - ' 

The various other phases of the automatic impulse need 
no more than a brief reference. In some cases, as notably 
with Judge Edmonds, and occasionally with T. L. Harris 
and‘"Mrs. Feiguson, the medium was vouchsafed allegorical 
visions, which he would describe to those around him.* 
There were many who drew automatically ; the drawings 
representing flowers, fruit, celestial figures and landscapes, 
geometrical or symbolic designs. Others were given visions of 
spirit persons, and directed to portray the features on canvas. 
Allen Putnam devotes a corlsiderabJe part of his book, Natty, 
a Spirit, to describing how he was’led by spirit guidance to 
select an artist, and how the artist in trance was directed by 
a power not his own in painlinj^lht portrait of Natty.* The 
first volume of Edmonds’ and Dexter’s Spiritualism contains 
as a frontispiece* a steel engraving of a symbolic picture 

1 See Rogers, Pkilosefkj ef itrUtrieut Agtxtt, pp. j£i9, 170} Tettgrafk- 
Paftrs, »oI. w. TP- *° 5 > >t»Uisoa’» &ftnt-Pafftns, 1 14. 

..s 'Trattf du ^amHambulitnu. 

* See bti’ituahsm, by EilmonJs«q<! Dexter, i. pp. 26S, aSg. 300, etc. 

* Heston. ISSO. 
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representing a terrace in a formal garden surrounded \vitlr 
plants of a tropical appearancc^’on either side of a flight of 
steps, which lead down to a ‘lake encircled with mountains 
and embellished with castles and a srvan-prowed boat, are two 
pedestals supporting each an angel, whose outstretched arms 
converge on 'a figure, crowned with a sun-like halo, who floats 
in mid-air a little above them, and himself points the way to 
the skies. U is called “ Invitation to Spirit Land." 

The artist was a young man named Josiah Wolcott, who 
had been brought up to the trade of chair-painting, had sub- 
sequently risen to do the ornamental part of coach-painting, 
and had finally seen visions and been commanded by the 
spirits to paint what he saw, and show the world the glories 
of the spirit spher^,'* 

Automatism — or spirit control— showed itself in various 
other forms. Thus Tallmadge tells us that his daughter of 
thirteen, who knew not a note of music and had never 
touched a piano in her life, was controlled to play Beet: 
hoven’s Grand Waltz, and various popular airs," We read 
of a physician who, “under influence,” was made to mount 
the stump in a public street and crow like a cock.* And the 
impulse to dance, frequently, as in earlier religious revivals, 
seized the entranced persons, to the number sometimes of 
fifty at a time. The dances performed In this way were 
sometimes " recognised " by the onlookers as of Indian 
origin ; sometimes they purported to have a symbolic sig- 
nificance, which would be afterwards expounded by one of 
the mediums.^ 

Again, there were numerous cases of healing mediums.* 
Sometimes the mediums were in the normal condition ; 
sometimes they professed to be in the trance, and to receive 
directions from a spirit-doctor as to the drugs and herbs 
to be used, and the methods to be followed in. the cure. In 
not a few cases the healer would receive a " call " to go to a 
certain street and a certain house in a distant town and ask 
for a certain person who required his healing ministrations. 
In some of these instances, as in fhe. various cases related by 
Inhn. M.iiiray Spear, the unpuLsd was, no dnuht, a getuilvA 
one, and the medium himself dot consciously ^aware of the 

' Op. ir»V.,pp. i^Qeistq. For olber insUnces of spirit-drawing see Te)tgraph 
Paptn, .vol. IV. pp. 401-3 J ''ot »• iSl; Adrn Ballou, AUdtm Spirtl Afani- " 
feslatient, p. 97 ; Mrs. Ilardinge Brittea’s p. 265, ele. \ 

■ * Hialing ef lit tPaXitnt, IntiodocUon, f 61. ' ' 

* Mrs. II. Biitten, History, p. 293 

« TtUgraph Papers, \ol. 1. pp. 352-6} ToJ. v. pp 24, 91 ; Mrs. H. Britten’s 
, p. 3S9 
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cxpcVlmciits, were such as to aflbrtl an -cfTcclual safeguard 
against the ingenuity of practised tricksters. 

This view of the matter finds strong confirmation in the 
analysis of the mental phenomena given in the last hvo 
chapters. On the one hand, we find that evidence, such as 
we can regard as primA facie worthy of -consideration, for the 
exercise, by persons whose good faitli may fairly be pre- 
sumed, of any supernormal faculty, is almost entirely want- 
ing, a want which is the more surprising because we have 
found traces of such faculties in the past, and possess in 
recent experimental work and in the trance Utterance? of 
Mrs. J’iper and others a considerable body of evidence for 
their operations at the present time. On the other hand, 
hireling mediums of this period furnished many instances 
of mental telegraphy, speaking with tongues, and the like, 
where the evidence would be quite unexceptionable, if we 
could assume the honesty of the chief actors and their 
witnesses. 

^ ^ As against the view that the physical phenomena and the 
instances of mental telegraphy and speaking with tongues 
furnished by professional mediums were in all cases due to 
fraud, the ranty at this time of any demonstration of fraud 
may be urged, tt h no doubt true that trickery was seldom 
detected. There are one or tH-o cases, however, in which 
mediums professing to bring “apports” of \*arious objects 
into stance-rooms were convict^ of fraud. In one such 
case 'it was claimed that a knife and a ribbon had been 
carried by spirit agency across the Atlantic, but the impos- 
ture was detected a few months later, and denounced in the 
Spiritual Telegraph f and there may have been other cases of 
exposure which were hushed up. But it is probable from the 
scantiness of references by hostile critics ^at exposures at 
tills time were extremely rare. 

It is obvious, however, that the conditions were unfavour- 
able to the detection of fraud. The ‘exposures with which 
the later annals of Spiritualism are filled have almost ahvays 
been concerned with such complicated and audacious mani- 
festations as ’'matedalcsstioa,*’ or spirit pbofegrapbj’. TJie 
earlier phenomena did not rcidfly lend themselves to such 
methods of investigation. Where Jio apparatus is Used, and 
th6 performance is shrouded in darkn^, it is_ extremely 
difficult to prove trickery, however certain the inv^tigator 
may-be, on a wide comparison of instances, that trickery is 
responsible ./or thd manffestatiods.;* ft ivould have been 
‘ TtUirath Pafiert, vol Vi. jx 13I. 
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practically impossible, for instance, to convict ^Gordon- or 
Hume of fraud in their levitation performances. .If the gas 
had suddenly been turned up, and the medium found standing 
on a chair or tabic when he ^ould have been floating in the 
air, it would have been as easy for him to suggest as for the 
spectators to believe that tlie spirits had let him drop because 
the action of the light prevent^ the completion of their task. 
Or, again, if Fowler had been observed copying passages 
from tile Hebrew Bible on his o;vn account it may be 
surmised that an explanation that he was acting under 
spirit-control would have met with ready acceptance. In- 
deed, the foundations of that famous system of Spiritualist 
apologetics, the doctrine of spirit-control, were already 
being laid. The Poughkeepsie seer, as we have seen in 
chapter i. of the present book, first introduced it to account 
for some of the Stratford performances. And the members 
of the Springfield Harmonial Circle, in January, 1851, gave 
a testimonial to the medium Gordon which contains the 
following passage; — 

“ It may be stated, however, as a circumstance which seems to 
have been the cause of some misapprcbcnsloD, that the individual 
referred to is highly susceptible to the magnetic power of spirits, 
and (hat, under the infiuencc of an impression which he is unable to 
resist, he occasionally endeavours to perform the very action which 
he pcrceivts lo he in tiu mind 0/ the tpirit. Of this peculiarity we 
were made fully aware at the commencement of our investigations, 
and throughout the whole have been unable to discover any evidence 
of deception, or even secretiveness, with regard to the assistance 
which he sometimes undcsignedly renders the spirits, in being acted 
upon by their influence.”’ 


In such circumstances the task of exposing trickery would 
have been a singularly tlvankless one. But, in fact, the ex- 
planation of the immunity of the medium is to be sought 
rather in the generalTconditions of the mental environment 
than in any sl<ill on his part, whether in apologetics or in 
sleight-of-hand. That part of the American public which 
concerned itself with, the manifestations at all was possessed 
by the bebel that, whatever their exp’ianation, they were 
genuine.* This belief became, in fact, an epidemic delusion 
hardly less imperative than Uie ideas suggested by -the 
hypnotist to .his ^subject. It did hot occur to ’the earlier 
investigator, prepossessed as he was by tliis --belief, ^to be 
constantly on his guard 'against fraud. He'.did not turn 
' 7ke Spirit IfarAt, \oI. u. f.’sr. 
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up the light while Gordoa W’as being levitated, or look under 
the table when the spirits were writing, or seize' the spirit 
hands presented to him. • Fraud to him, at worst, an 
occasional incident of the manifestations. 

Again, the pecuniary factor was not so prominent at these 
early s&nces-as it has since become The Fo.k girls are said 
to have taken no money for their performances at first, until 
indeed the “spirits” insisted on their doing so; and groups 
of admirers from time to time subscribed,, so that popular 
mediums, the Foxes or others, might give gratuitous sittings 
to inquirers.^ It is stated by Partridge and others that 
Koons would take neither money nor recompense of; any 
other kind for the performances in his spirit-room.* Ballou 
mentions the case of some physical mediums in poor cir- 
cumstances who invariably refused to -take money from those 
who attended their sSanc^s.^ The same thing is recorded 
in the S/tnf of a rapping medium. But in this 

casg the medium was a child, who accepted ten cents for 
hlthself, whilst his father, who refused the laiger sums 
offered, was probably ignorant of the deception practised. 

It is significant that in the first volume, at any rate, of 
tlie Spiritual Telegraph (1853) there are but few advertise- 
ments of mediums, and those e.xclusivcly of medical clair- 
voyants, who charged a fee for diagnosing and prescribing. 

It is probable that the unseemliness of selling spiritual 
gifts at a price was recognised at the outset, as it has more 
or less been recognised ever since. It is stated on good 
authority that in more recent times D. D. Home (Hume) 
habitually, and Eusapia Paladino at least occasionally, refused 
to accept money payments for their seances. But it is 
certain that most mediums both then and now took regular 
fees, and probably all have received a sufficient payment 
in coin or in kind.* In any case, as will appear later, unpaid 
mediumship is not necessarily honest ; there are other than 
pecuniary inducements to fraud— even to systematic and 
long-continued fraud. There is nothing, then, in the sur- 
rounding circumstances to weaken the presumption of fraud 
derived from an examination of the phenomena themselves. 


* cf. 


• IbU., jx Jll.' 

* Vol. 4S- 


_ toward* oegiti^-lns the idea ol it* rpintiui 

onrin' In aimosi every city in JVew.-CncIand are Jyt/ionw^ (sot 
rc^na of fair repotation), who, for the pnoe of fifty <»nw and up«iri)s, will 
l»mniaod the presence and lespomef of the inoit exalted spints that ever dwell 
on earth." ' ■ * 
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The explanation, of the ready_ credence which greeted 
these supposed proofs of spirit intervention, notwithstanding 
that to our judgment it seems clear that where not merely 
inconclusive they were deliberately fraudulent, lies partly, as 
we have seen, in the apparent marvel of answers to mental 
questions through the raps, partly in the fact that the in- 
dubitable genuineness of the automatic manifestations in 
private persons predisposed the inquirers * to accept as 
genuine in the professional medium what purported to be 
phenomena of the ^same class, but in a higher stage of 
development. 

, But the explanation of the facile acceptance and rapid 
spread of the new marvels is chiefly to be sought, as we 
have^ endeavoured to indicate in chapter ii., in the special 
conditions of the nation and the times ; in the general 
diffusion of education combined with an absence pf authorita- 
tive standards of thought and the want of critical training; 
In the democratic genius of the American people; In their 
liability to be carried away by various humanitarian 'eh-* 
thusiasms; in the geographical conditions incident to a 
rapidly expanding civilisation. But especially, as we have 
seen, this tendency to belief was fostered by the still recent 
growth of popular interest in Mesmerism and in the various 
theories of a physical effluence— odyle, etherium, or vital 
electricity — which were associated with it, and had already 
been employed to explain the manifestations of various 
“electric” girls and other impostors, as well as the probably 
innocent hallucinations of Reichenbach’s sensitives. No 
doubt, too, the introduction throughout the continent of 
the electric telegraph, an invention still so recent that the 
popular mind had not become familiarised with it, and still 
regarded its operations with something of childlike wonder, 
helped to quicken expectation and generally to induce a 
mental condition favourable to belief in other phenomena, 
which after all were to the uninstructed not more m>'sterious. 

As we have seen, it was in electricity that Spiritualists 
sought the physical basis of their phenomena. 

But whatever the explanation^ of the facts there can be 
no doubt. The people who wrote and lectured about the 
spiritualistic manifestations had been almost to a man pre- 
possessed with a belief in their genuineness. The evidence 
upon which they supposed this belief to rest played much 
the same part in its structure as the element of c,xtcmal 
sensation, according to some French uriters, in a hallucina- 
tion; it was less a justification than an opportunity. Hardly 
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lessjrm.irkablc than thc^istcnce of this epidemic delusion 
>s the fact outside the obsessed cireJe so few persons 
of any intellectual^ standing thought the matter sufTidcntly 
impc^ant to inquire into, stilt less to svn’te about, and that 
by IhosefwTitcrs who did express their entJi^ disbelief in 
the pheaontens the subject was treated wnifi a ver>’ in* 
adequate conception of its importance. Page's pamphlet 
consists^ of a fmv hasty memoranda. , Mattison’s book is 
superficial, mediocre in quality, ill-informed, and viarpcd by 
theological rancour. C W. Elliott, the- most capable of 
these early critics, devotes unfortunately tu-o chapters only 
of his book to the modem manifestations, and deals’ only 
with the beginnings of the movemenL With these and a 
few other unimportant exceptions, cveij' writer who had 
qu^ified himself by actual ob«r\'ation to express an opinion 
bclic^-ed in ihe phenomena, or the bulk of them, as genuine. 

• ^ The odylo-mesmeric hypothesis as applied to Spiritualism 
^ isi'svell formulated by E. C RogersI a medical electrician.* 
.■'According to this authoriij', the aJ/eged phenomena, both 
^ physical and mental, were in the main— for he does not 
.attempt to discriminate — genuine. The explanation common 
to* both classes nas that the medium was a person in whom 
the conscious and personal control of Uie higher brain centres 
was for the moment in abeyance, leaving the organism open 
to be acted upon bj' the universal cosmic forces. Thus 
lie explains as follows the occurrence of raps at Sunderland’s 
house: *‘By means of a spedBc pathetism sensitive persons 
are thrown into a condition of the ner\’ous system in which 
. the brain, losing the controlling power of the responsible 
; agent, falls under the Jaw of mundane dynamics, is acted 
upon and acts by the material agency of the world.”* So 
cIair>-oyance, again, is e.xplaincd as the result of a peculiar 
condition of the nervous ^tem, in which the outward 
material world is brought into a special and intimate relation 
%vith the human oiganxsm.- The whole tribe of Animal 
Magnetists and hlesmerists, the drummer of Tedwortfa, the 
Seeress of Prevorst, the electric gCrl^ and the Poltergeists 
are cited in support of the theory; and a flavour of modernity 
is imparted by quotations from Carpenter on cerebral 
automatism, and by an exposition of 'T'araday’s recent- dis- 
■ .co\*ery of the magnetic properties of^oxj-gen. 'The book 
is, in fact, nothing more thattfan elaborately futile attempt 


» ./j.-ndU. jBnrtga. t/t . 

SmiM (^vn$ lutrrer ti tht »f Kgg. 

. Sameyisat. * etc., p- 304- 
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to restate in modern sdcntific terminology Mesmer's theorj’ 
of a universal cosmic fluid. ' 

Another theorist of the same type, but with less scientific 
pretensions, was J. Ilovee Dods, who had been' known for 
some years previously as a lecturer and writer on.^Iesmerism, 
and had in 184G been interested m the trancp revelations of 
-A. J. Davis. _ In 1S54 Dods published a bpqk ip which he 
essayed to give a complete explanation of the Spiritualist 
phenomena.' Dods’ hypothesis is essentially, the same as 
Rogers’, though he'' is careful to explain that he does not 
believe in .odvc .force. Like Rogers, he is satisfied that the 
phenomena in general are genuine, and depend for their 
manifestation upon the subconscious working of the medium’s 
organism. ‘The genuine medium, he explains (and he ex- 
pressly 'includes in this category the Fox girls), is always 
honest' The movements of tables and cha{^s^^vhich occur 
in her presence are not consciouslycaused byhef; they result 
from “a redundancy of electricity congregated upon thq- irt- 
voluntaty nerves"; the raps are caused by “ an ’ el^ctrdr 
magnetic discharge from the fingers and toes of the raediiiihj* 
Hut the force has its limitations. Generally the more.vidlent 
physical movements— rocking and tilting of tables and chairs, 
and so on— are due to involuntary and unconscious move- 
ments on the part ^f the mediums. But tables may also be 
moved “by electro-magnetically charging the table from a 
living battery of many human hands, and thus attracting or 
rcpeliing it without contact ’’ ; the process is really " as simple 
as the raising of a balloon,” though perhaps more arduous; 
"the millions of pores in the tabic are filled with electro- . 
magnetism from human brains, which is inconceivably lighter ‘ 
than the gas that inflates the balloon.”* But the process will 
enable a piece of furniture to be levitated only after pro- 
longed contact with the human body has allowed saturation 
to take place, and It will not. be equally successful with all 
substances. Dods is justly critical.of Edmonds’ description 
of a dinner-bell moving nJund the circle unassisted. The 
judge had clearly not realised the insuperable difficulties in 
the way of such a feat, for, as Dods explains, “ bell-metal 
is so dense, and its pores so minute . . . that its gravity 
cannot be overcome, by charging it with nervo-vital force from 
a'thousahd brains,”.* • » . 

‘ S/tfrtt MamftUalliiHt. Exannutd 'a»J etc by John Bovee DoJs. 

New York, 1S54. ’ « HJ. 87, bS 

* Ibid , p 164. . DixJs, it.«houM 1 * explained, a few )e4rs liter became an 
adherent of ihe SpiriiuaU!>t ilocfnne. ' . .•t 
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Even the North >\merican Rcvicjve/ cannot but admit the 
genuineness of some' of the phenomena, both ph>*s5cal and 
mental, and is constrained to propound a similar theor}'. It is 
probably', he thinks, the right hemisphere of the brain n-hkh, 
in the automatic or trance state, acts independently of its 
usual controlling centres in the left hemisphere. The spinal 
column, lie suggests, is a batterj* in which the vertebra: play 
the part of tlie metallic .plates and the soft matter of the 
spinal chord acts as acid. The right hemisphere, becoming 
in certain states o\*ercharged with the electric force so pro- 
duced, explodes and produces raps, lights, and physical 
movement^ Rogers’ hypothesis of the int^ference of the 
mundane forces reappears in the reviewer’s sugges'tion that, 
as the electrical equilibrium of the whole surroundingSL may 
be disturbed by these explosions, the medium's oiganism can 
thus, in effect draw (unconsciously) upon a huge rpser^'oirof 
• external energy for the production of physical movements 
upon a,large sc^e. * - ' • 

Other writers suggested that the legs of the tables were 
filled with electricit}’ before each stance,* or that mediums 
resided near telegraph lines, and so became charged with 
electricit}’ to such a d^ee that they spontaneously exploded 
in raps.* Hare's attention was first called to the manifesta- 
tions by a correspondent who consulted him on the adequac}' 
of the electric explanation of the phenomena 

In the Press, again, it ts surprising to note how hospitably 
the phenomena were reedved. The- smaller prorinciaJ 
Journals naturally gave up much of their space to the 
vmanifestations as being excellent “copy." But many even 
•^'bf the daily papers in the principal towns, as the move- 
ment grew in importance, felt themselves unable to dismiss 
the whole subject as* imposture, and suggested that, if not 
the agency of spirits, at any rate the working of some nmv 
material laws « ere demonstrated by the m}’s(errous occur- 
rences. The North American Reriewer begins his article by 
explaining that he had no liking for the task in han<k and 
had deferred it in the hope that the movieme/it would die 
of itself. But so far from dying out it was growing m im- 
portance, and now included in its ranks some men of high 
culture and many p«sons of good repute and sound common 
sense. He adds:— r ’ 
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We do^ not think the follo'ft'mg paragraph from the address of 
the New England Spirituah'sts* i\$sociation an overstatement ; ‘ It 
IS computed that neatly two milUons of people in our nation, with 
hundreds ^ of thousands of people in other lands, are already 
bchevers in Spiritualism. No less than twelve or fourteen periodi- 
cals are devoted to the publication of its phenomena 'and the dis- 
se^nation of its principles. . . . Eve^ day, and much more than 
daily, lectures are given in the presence of audiences quite respect- 
able as to both number and character; mrdes are held by day and 
by night in nearly every city, town, and village throughout our 
country’.'*' 

Amongst the clergy of the various religious denominations 
the tendency on the whole seems to have been toivards belief 
in the phenomena as being actually of spiritual origin. Many 
ministers from the more advanced denominations had, indeed, 
as already shown, accepted the new revelation in its entirety. 
Others, like the Rev. Charles Beecher, whilst pleading for a 
serious and dispassionate investigation and a careful trial of 
the claims put fonvard by the spirits, were inclined to suspect 
diabolism, ‘ So the Swedenboigians generally, whilst believ- 
ing in the genuineness of the manifestations, held it unprofit- 
able or even dangerous to meddle with them. Thus, Henry 
James,® in an essay on the spirit-rappings, after stigmatising 
the assumed spirits as “ghostly busy-bodies," writes; “On 
the Avhole I am inclined to regard the so-called spirits rather 
as so many vermin revealing themselves in the tumble-down 
walls of our old theological hostelry, than as any very saintly 
or sweet persons, whose acquaintance it were edifying or’ even, 
comfortable to make." ® 

Other Swedenborgians, however, took a prominent part in 
the early propaganda. But the more orthodox sects 
generally the new movement was either condemned as mere 
folly and chicanery, or regarded as of probably diabolic 
origin ; and there ivere casesr in which ministers were ex- 
pelled from their churches, teachers from their schools, and 
communicants from their congregations, for meddling witJi 
the unholy thing. * 


of Psychology at Harvard. ■ t> v 

* Lctur^cmd.Mls,cl!anu., p. 4 »S:. 

" Pseudo Spmualisro.”* In Ntv Ch»rtk ShatBatiti (New \ork, 1855); 
PhtnenKKa ^ Modem Spniuatism, by W. B. Hayden (Boston, ^55) . and The 
Spirit World, voL it. p. 115-17. foranenpositionof Ihe Sweden^rgian news. 

« See the exiraeis from varloos papers q<Kited hy BiUou m hif 

Modem Spirit Maxifestaliont, ehajs 1 *. 
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' This view of the matter was, in the time and circumstances 
and from the standpoint of' the Christian believer, not al- 
. together unnatural. For unquestionably the movement ^vas, 
in certain phases, extrav^ant, blasphemous, and dangerous 
to accepted standards of morality. Perhaps the most damag- 
ing accusation brought against the Spiritualists at this time 
^%'as that of the propaganda of free love. There were some 
grounds for,,the chargfe. ■■ From their close association with 
various contemporaiy Socialishfs, so much might, .perhaps, 
have been anticipated. ‘ For Socialism in its extreme form has 
generally included in its scheme for the reconstruction of 
society a reform of the institution of marriage; a refotm which 
has taken the shape, sometimes, of lifelong cdibacy, as amongst 
the Shakers, sometimes 'of a wider freedom, as amongst; the 
Oneida .Communists. ' There were in the early years of 
Spiritualism, two or three societies which apparently ^ught 
! and 'practise a similar freedom, of which ,the most notable 
was theJKiantone Community, ivbich numbered amongst its 
prominent members John Murray S^ar.* ' A few Spiritualist 
writers and lecturers advocated, or were understood to ad- 
.vocate, like views.* Moreover, charges of loose sexual rela- 
"tions were brought against A. Ji Davis, Warren Chase, and 
others;* and the fact that many prominent mediums were 
married sev-eral times in the cou^ of a few years appears to 
have been due to a certain laxitybf-the marriage ti^ rather 
than to any exceptional rate oP'inortality. 

Finally, if additional evidence is needed that the charge 
was no't wholly baseless, wc haw the t^tim'ony of men like 
'Adin Ballou and Joel Tiffany. Ballou, in the autumn of 
'I854, published a solemn ^vam^ng to Spiritualists against 
the Free Love Movefhent, of which the signs were already 
manifest to him in certain quarters, pointing out tliat sexual 
- aberrations of this kind had in the past again and a^in been 
• associated with Spiritual mm’crnents like their own.*' And 
Tiffany, in a course of lectur^ on Spiritualism delivcre<l 
before the New York Conlerente in Februarj*, 185C, thought it 

■ Mrs. Hardmse Britwn, pp. S33, 334. 

* MitiUtm. Srf‘t‘Karpt"St Pjv U»I- 4 p itjJirn Mjttmtt, eic, 

jrp, sSs. sM : TtU^rarh *i>l. H is } »Bil T, L» KichoL, in 

qufteif by t/rrj/ Tftt, IT. pis 410-I4. . / " 

’ See llic S/ajl^'n\ 39y,rta.a^ Zf/f Ltmt tf Oir, pjs 

145-155. Colh «nri! Clia»e fcfef !■» IM efid ofTp, pUuuUp- 

rxfJinalkuii oT ibcir c<>n>]uct. }i>n>rrer, the cisMaJc* remain ciMeare. it 

wcuW ipetn tb«t, Bt Wmt. they wetcipnltyeif wcBlinesc hrinditcrctlon, n'f «ii b 
c;ilcuUte<l tcvnli aptuntt sctepleJ and anrUatle nii.ral (lanJards 

♦ J‘j/rn, »ol »i. ITS syy, 7^ ‘ 
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necessary' speciaify to distinguish the Spiritualist ideal of a 
permanent union founded on love from the debased travesty 
of so-called Free Love: ^‘To say of the impulse calling for 
such union that it desires change, and consequent variety, is 
blasphemously false and absurd. The basis of conjugal love 
is as deep and immutable as are the foundations of immor- 
talit>’ and etemallife."* ' • 

Spiritualism, indeed, neccssarily’attracted within its sphere 
the "cranks,” the social theorists and reformers, the rebels 
against-convention and the exiles*, from 'Society. And as 
free lOye was in the afr at the time, naturally the ranks 
of the Spiritualists were to some extent recruited from the 
adherents bf that doctrine. But •xvhatever the aberrations 
of individuals,’ or here and there of small cliques of 
SpirituaHsts. it would be impossible to substantiate the 
chaige' against Spiritualists as a body. In fact, the charge 
mainly rested Upon_ a misconception. Free love, -in the "• 
sense of perfect liberty for contracting temporary'unlons to 
be dissolved at will, was probably promulgated as an ideal 
by very few writers, and’ by none who can fairly be called 
representative Spiritualists. But there had been in America, 
before 184S, as already shown, a wide-spreading impulse of 
social reform, which m one direction found expression in 
free discussion and criticism of marriage, of the position 
of woman, of sexual relations generally and of their'bearing 
on the future of the race. .'The Spiritualists of the radical 
school had for the most part been brought up in an environ- 
ment favourable to these ideas, and they were inevitably 
reflected in the Spiritualist propaganda. But whatever 'may 
jhave been the effect here and there on undisciplined in- 
dividuals, it was a singular misconception which accused 
the teachers of the new ideas of a design to subvert the 
existing social order in the interests of sensual licence. The 
ideal put forward was even, puritanic in some of its aspects. 

It was, indeed, the wrongs of .women and children which 
for many advocates of so-called "free loTrc” formed 
ground and the inspiration of their teachings. The following 
resolution, moved by A. J. Pavis and his wife Mary at a 
Spiritualist Congress held in September, 1S56, e.xpressed 
this aspect of the question. After ^reciting the claim ' of 
rvomen to co-equal civil and politicaradvantages with men, 
the resolution ends:/' And ^t, in the marriage relation, 
she shall be fully secured in^her natural rights to property, 
to the legal custody of her children, and to the entire control 
» S/intualism V-sos, by Joel Tiffany. New York,' lS;6. 
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of her own person, that thereby, fewer and better children 
may be born, and humanity be improved and elevated.”^ 

.. To these purely mundane arguments JDavis, Harris, and 
other Spiritualists added the doctrine, as old perhaps as 
ifiystidsm itself, of spiritual counterparts. The infant ^vas 
born married ; somewhere or other in tJie wide ivorld was 
the counterpartal -half of his nature, waiting to be united 
to him. From this doctrine it Ibllowed that, while the true 
marriage was necessarily indissoluble and eternal, being in 
fact not a union, but a reunion, it was lawful and even 
expedient that other unions should be dissolved as soon 
as the mutual incompatibility became manifest and intoler- 
able. “Transient marriages bring divorces. '.Divorces are 
‘ natural until Uie harmonial plane is reached ; there' only an 
eternal union is natural.”* ' '. a- , 

The Spirit teachings of-J. M. Spear are to a similar enect. 
Here is an excerpt from "a prayer for a rnarriage occasion : 
“Entering intelligently into the new relations, comprehend* 
ing the divine matehood, may .they be faithful to wch 
.other in all the relations of life; and should they, from 
any cause, come to feel that they are no longer husband 
and wife, amicably may they withdraw from one another. 
And Brittan writes : “To constitute a true spiritual marriage 
two congenial souls must be irrcsrstibly attracted and^ per- 
fectly-conjoined ... by the spiritual natural law of affinity J 
and when the marriage falls ShoH of this ideal, if the married 
pair “cannot possibly agree to live together, they should do 
the .next best thing, which may be to separate by mutual 
consent.”* 

In brief, the Spiritualists of the time, whilst regarding 
occasional divorces as a r^rcttable necessity, resulting 
i from imperfect conditions, advocated the permanent union 
- of one man with one woman as the idea! state. Their 
teachings, no doubt, cspedally because of that unfortunate 
doctrine of the “spiritual counterpart," may have done more 
than the teachers contemplated to encourage divorce; but 
I can find nothing to substantiate the charge that these 
men deliberately advocated the forming of temporaiy unions, 
still less that they connived at licence. It is obvious, indeed, 
to those who study the matter that their ideals were higher, 

' A. J. Davis, Events »« the Lift tf a Serr, p. aoS. Sco «l»o Wafrv" 
Chase, Li/e Line tnd the S/mtuaf Emfrmm, for an cnlarffemen! of th» 

ihenie o . 

* Gtttsf iltmnenta.wA iv.p.4tS, See Hist, vtki. u., Tht J'nu Atarrsaft. 

» Tie Eiutaljr, p 665. ♦ Itlegni/h vo|. m. pp. 24,. 345 
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and founded on a.wider and justcr view of the facts of life 
than appears to have b^n the case with some of their 
accusers. 

There were, however, 'extravagances of doctrine or practice 
advocated " under spirit ‘guidance” by individual Spiritualists 
which gave rise to much scandal. For such eccentric in- 
dividuals could always reckon on a certain following amongst 
the ranks of their fellow-believers. As instances of these 
aberrations we may take the Mountain Cove Community 
and the New Motor, 


THE MOUNTAIN COVE COMMUNITY'. 

The town of Auburn, New York State, had been from 
the first an active centre of spiritual propaganda. So early 
as IS50 there were, according to E. W.^Gapron, between 
fifty and a hundred mediums there. An’^'^dpostolic" circle 
had also been .formed under the direction of a well-known 
medium, Mrs. Benedict, which claimed to receive*' through 
the raps communications from St Paul, the prophet Daniel, 
and other high personages.' “St Paul ” had also been instru- 
mental in driving away an evil spirit which had obsessed 
a young girl for the space of a day and a half. In 1850, 
by direction of the same apostle. Paul, given through the 
raps at the circle, Jarae5-:Scott, minister at Brooklyn of > 
the sect of , Seventh-Day ’Baptists, removed to Auburn; 
he was shordy followed by the Rev. T. L. Harris, and they 
soon gathcred‘‘round them a group of disciples and founded 
a paper. Disclosures from the Interior and Superior Care for 
Mortals, whose columns are filled with messages signed . 
“John the Divine," “Daniel the Prophet," etc., and with 
poetry inspired by the spirits of Shelley, Coleridge, and 
others. 

Later, Harris being then in New York, the word came 
that a community should be founded, and that the faithful 
should yield themselves and their possessions implicitly to 
the guidance of the perfect medium, James Scott ; and Scott 
himself, with about a hundred others, did in effect m the 
autumn of -1851 settle themselves on some land in Mountain 
Cove, Fayette co., Virginia, which had been spiritually in- 
dicated.^ The inspiration had now assumed a loftier source, 
as will Ije seen'from 'the follmving quotation : — 

“I read, written in letters of fire: Dost thou believe? and what 
dost thou believe? Who, tliinkest thou, called thee here?. Who, 
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of her own person, that thereby, fewer • and better children 
humanity be Improved and elevated.”’ 

'* purely mundane arguments JDavis, Harris, and 

Spiritualists added the doctrine, as old perhaps as 
mysticism itself, of spiritual counterparts. The infant was 
TOrn married ; somewhere or other In the wide world was 
the counterpartal Jialf of his nature, waiting to be united 
to him. From this doctrine it fbllowed that, while the true 
marriage was necessarily indissoluble and eternal, being in 
lact not a union, but a reunion, it was lawful and even 
expedient that_ other unions should be dissolved as soon 
manifest and mtoler- 
able. Transient marriages bring divorces. Divorces are 
natural until the harmonlal plane is reached : there only an 
eternal uiiion is natural,"* 

The spirit teachings of-J. M. Spear are to a similar effect 
from “a prayer for a marriage occasion' : 

_ iintermg intelligently into the new relations, comprehend* 
mg the divine malehood, may .they be faithful to each 
.other in all the relations of life: and should they, from 
any cause, come to feel that they are no longer husband 
withdraw from one another. 

And Jirittan writes: "To constitute a true spiritual mamage 
rivo congenial souls must be irresistibly attracted and per- 
. by the spiritual natural law of affinity I 
and when the marriage falls shoH of this ideal, if the married 
^ir cannot fiosstify agree to live together, they should do 
consJS”*^^®^ ^ scpa^te by mutual 

In brief, the Spiritualists of the time, whilst regarding 
occasional divorces as a regrettable necessity, resulting 
■ irom imperfect conditions, advocated the permanent union 
woman as the ideal state. Theif 
trachmgs, no doubt, especially because of that unfortunate 
"spiritual counterpart," may have done more 
I ,-o.» c contemplated to encourage divorce; but 

j vu° ^’othing to substantiate the charge that these 
c»ni 1 * advocated the fomiing of temporaty unions, 

* L * connived at licence. It is obvious, ind«d. 
to those who study the matter that their ideals’werc higher, 

CiL^' /.'/■M""’ u/t ^ a sttr, p. 20S. Sco‘ »i*‘> 

Life Lxne and ihc Spnimal (ot -n cnUrKcment of lhi» 

» Ji’’ I*- Sre *l 4 i *.d. n.. nt 7 na .VannJ^- 

EJM,a.3r, p. 6<^ 4 JtItjpTtfk i'afert, v.>I. »-i, pp. »ll. 245- 
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and founded on a wider and juster view of the facts of Hfe 
than appears to have been the case with some of their 
accusers. 

There were, howewr," extravagances of doctrine or practice 
advocated "under spirit ’guidance” by individual Spiritualists 
which gave rise to much scandal. For such eccentric in- 
dividuals could always reckon on a wrtain following amongst 
the ranks of their fellow-believers. As instances of these 
aberrations we may take the Mountain Cove Community 
and the New Motor. 


' ' . THE MOUNTAIN COVE COMMUNITY. 

The town of Auburn, New York State, had been from 
the first an active centre of spiritual propaganda. So early 
as 1S50 there were, according to E. W.^ Capron, between 
fiftv and a hundred mediums there. An ‘‘Ai^toUc” circle 
had also been .formed under the direction of a well-known 
medium, Mrs. Ilenedict, which claimed to receive 'through 
the raps communications from St Paul, the prophet Daniel, 
and other high personages. “ St. Paul ” had also been instru- 
mental in driving away an evil spirit which had obsessed 
a young girl for the space of a day and a half. In 1850, 
by direction of the same apostle. Paul, given through the 
raps at the circle, James 'Scott, minister at Brooklyn of 
the sect of .Seventh -Day ' Baptists, removed to Auburn j 
he was shortly followed by the Rev. T. L. Harris, and they 
soon gathered'round them a group of disciples and founded 
a paper, Disclosures from the Interior and Superior Care for 
Mortals^ whose columns arc filled with messages signed 
"John the Divine,” “Daniel the Prophet," etc., and with 
poetry inspired by the spirits of Shelley, Coleridge, and 
others. 

Later, Harris being then in Nerv York, the word came 
that a community should be founded, and that the faithful 
should yield themselves and their possessions implicitly to 
the guidance of the perfect medium, James Scott ; and Scott 
himself, with about a hundred others, did in effect in the 
autumn of .1851 settle themselves on some land in Mountain 
Cove, Fayette co., Virginia, which bad been spiritually in- 
dicated.^ The inspiration had now assumed a loftier source, 
as will be seen'from the following quotation : — 

“I read, written in letters of fitet Dost thou believe? and what 
dost thou believe ? Who, thinkest thou, called thee here ?, tVho, 
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" believest Ihoui' appearcth to contrbl? '■ Who inspireth? Not an 
angel, fpr'^hc Is led pnot a seraph, for he'is controlled ; not created 
that is inspired. \Vho, then,' thini-est thou, called thee 
to the ^lountaln ? Who but a int^irtth t Believest thou the 
indication of these questions? Who is prepared for the coming 
pf the Son of Man? Who is it that bath consecrated and yielded 
.themselves, severing theterrom cv'ery attachment to earth? Who 
ha^^; submitted ;thdr /dictation , and design entirely to him who 
orderkh -ihis manifestation from the regions of intelligence per- 
fected ? Who doth n6t exercise external judgment, will, and design ? 
^Vho doth not folate that law by which perfect redemption shall 
be accomplished in 'fallen man? / -d/w TMt / inquireth 
tunv ^ ihte} and prefare'to anstver thoo met , . , None otter than 
God, thy Ivcdcemcr, calleth for thee. None other than He who 
hath the keys oj death and hell addnsseth jou through one of your 
number]^' ^ v • 

At.abouUUiC.'lsamc time the inspired utterance througfi 
the mouth ‘br'Seott called jipon the tn/e' believers to sur- 
render all ' their worldly goods, and to ' bold them at the 
disposal of the spiritual guide, as follows 

' *'God . . . hath aforetime committed to' your charge, as His 
Stewards, the means designed lb be ‘employed while conducting 
the external in the numfestatio'n into.^its consummation. And 
lo, now. He cometh and calleth upon you, and requireth the charge 
committed, with its improvement Whoso hath, and now con- 
' sccrateth to this great work, to him shall be given . . to him . . . 
who is wanting in disposition to render back to the author of all 
blessing, from him the'''Spirit dcpartelh, and 'shall bci'taken even 
that which he halh." ’ . 

3 There were, however, as we learn from T. S. Hiatt, who 
himself Joined the infant community in December, 1S51, 
dissensions and money losses at the outset, and perhaps 
'some' revolt df the natural man against the command to 
divest himself of his worldly goods; and the community 
within, a few months was in danger of breaking up. But 
in^ the'’ early, summer of the following year Harris again 
joined them, bringing with him more persons of property, 
arvd the scheme was resuscitated. Awather manifesto from 
the ' controlling intelligence was now issuedj'tlirough tlie 
organism of the faithful medium : — 

“Dear Brethren,— The espedally appointed and > commissioned 
spirits, through whom superior w^om has approached and in- 
structed mortals, dictate unto you the present -epistle in the light 
of understanding, in tlie purpose of council, and in the desire of 
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harmonious interproccdure of ‘lose. They revi(^w their works, 
declare their directed purposes, and seek to guide your feet in the 
way of peace. ^ . \ ■ 



“The Circle of Apostles and Prophets do finally declare that 
in the eighth month of.the year 1851, c6mmon diurnal time, the 
Word of the Lord came unto them,', commanding disclosure of 
His most holy will concerning the establishment of a terrestrial 
centre for the unfolding of Ilis hearenly kingdom, and a refuge, for 
flis obedient people .... 

“In obedience to our insltuctions, we guided James, the medium, 
into the place appointed, and have established upon this mountain 
the standard of the cross, as a sign for the gathering of the obedient 
people. - ‘ • 

“In further^fulfilmcnt of our charge, we have guided gliomas, 
the medium, to the appointed place, and have disclosed unto his 
mind full evidence his associate medium’s faithfulness: in all the 
work given unto him to do ; and that also all discord' within the 
boundaries of the place appoint^ is caused by the presence of the 
unsanctified, and subsides with their removal therefrom. 

“ Having thus guided the vehicles of communication to the place 
directed by His most holy will, and united them' thereupon, the 
Spirit, who deviseth and establisheth the Redeeming 'Procedure, 
Usucth commaodment uhio His messengers to resume the dis- 
closure of His truth without delay, that His name may thereby be • 
glorihed, His ifeoplc instructed and comforted, and His com- 
passionate and loviogkindness, in accordance with the purpose In 
tfje consummation of His procedure, be manifest unto the earth 
and the inhabitants (hereof. * 


“Dictated at Mountain Cove, 

"Fifth Month, 1S52.” 

The dissensions and pecuniary difficulties, '■'however, still 
continued; some of the communit}’ left, others were banished 
by comniand; and the movement seems to have died out 
early in 1S53, Harris then returning to his ordinary work oT 
lecturing, writing inspirational poems, etc., for a time. The 
impulse for community founding, however, was strong in 
him, and some years later found more complete and per- 
manent expression.^ 


1 The hiitory bf the Rrouotain Cove Community t»ken &om the account 
civen l>y Cipron, MotUrn SpirtHiolum. chap. wi See al^'Noyes, Untory cf 
Am<rican Sccuthsms, Y<p. 568-74 ; BIm. llanlmgc Britten, HiUary, pp 207- 
17; Thi Spirit IVcrlS, vol. 11. pp. isa, r 4 r, *69; yol. 111. pp. 29. 105 - 
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THE NEW MOTOR. 

. In April, 1854, S. C. Hcwilt. the editor of, the Ntxv Era, 
announced in the columns of that paper that the ’'Associa- 
tion of Eleclricirers had given airections through the 
organism of Brother Spear for the construction of a machine 
which was to embody the principle of a new motive power. 
Later we learn that the machine was to be so constructed as 
to draw upon the great reservoir of the magnetic life of 
Nature, and to be “self-generative.” All so-called electrical 
machines hitherto constructed by merely human agcnc)' 
dcrivcti their power, it was pointed out, from sources which 
were artificial and easily exhausted. But the new motive 
power — like the human body, with which it was compared 
by its founders — Avas to be a living organism, quicken^ by 
an Indwelling spiritual principle. The analogy with the 
human body was developed In an almost Incredible manner. 
Whilst yet the new motive power stood in its wooden shed at 
High Rock, ‘near Lynn (Mass.V an inert mass of line and 
copper, it was, announced in a twautiful vision to Mrs. — — , 
a respectable married.lady, who numbered herself amongst 
Spears disciples, that'to her 'It was appointed to be "the 
'Jlary of a New Dispensation/' ‘The word later came to her 
through the mouth of Brother Spear that she should go to 
High Rock, to where the New Motor stood. There she 
endured pangs as of* parturition for two hours; "her own 
perception was clear and distinct that through those agonis- 
ing throes the most interior and ?cfincd elOments of her 
spiritual being were • imparted to and “absorbed by” _ the 
machine. ’At the end of two hours there were indications 
of life in the metallic frame%\*ork, “at first perceptible only 
■ to her keenly sensitive’ touch, but visible ultimately in 
. movement and pulsation to the eyes of all." Then followed 

for some weeks .‘on’ the part of Mrs. “a process 

analogous to that “of nursing,” by xvhich it was claimed 
that the life of "the new-born child," the “Physical Saviour 
of the race," was cherished and sustained. Thereupon the 
enthusiastic disciples hailed the New Motor as “the Art of 
all Arts, the Science of all Sciences, the New Messiah, God’s 
Last Best Gift to Man." A. J. Davis went down in May, 
1S54' ’to see the wonder. He was “impressed” to report 
that Spear was undoubtedly honest, and the design of the 
mechanism undoubtedly the uxirk of spirits, on the ground 
apparently that it couldn’t have been produced -by Spear 
I ^akte, p. S75. 
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he was impressed to declare 
Wat the positive and 'ncgalive-thc male and female-laws 

^heoreSn, r?: ‘livt.lged and prescribed' 

a ; >■« that in practice the thing had not 
moved, and obviously could not move, and that if it did 
move It couldn t so much as turn a co/ree-mlll. The seer’s 
inclusion on the whole matter was that some mechanically 
minded spirits, of good intentions and “correct philosophy.’’ 
but deficient in the practical knowledfje of the means to 
consummate its actualisation,” were conducting experiments 
at Jriend Spear s expense, to the extent of some two thousand 
dollars, and that, in the interest of all parties, the less said 
about the matter the better. Others of the more level-headed 
^P^*^^^hsts reported to the same effect. 

The end of the New Motor, as we learn- from a letter 
written by J. M. Spear, came a few months later. The 
machine had been moved to Randolph (N.y.), that it might 
nave the advantage of more terrestrial electricity.. One night 
the neighbours arose, broke into the shed, and smashed up 
me machiner)'. Spear finds, comfort in the -reflection that 
Garrison was mobbed and Bimey's printing-press had been 
thrown into the river.* . ,• 

body of Spiritualists had as little sympathy 
with such movements as those which culminated at Mountain 
Cove or High' Rock as they had with the propaganda of 
free love. It vvtis not merely that they were repelled by 
their extravagance and absurdity; they resented not less the 
claims to exclusive inspiration put forward , for the special 
characteristic of the'Spiritualist movement from the begin- 
ning has been its democratic character. There has been 
neither recognised leader nor authoritative statement of 
cre^- This characteristic, again, gave breadth, tolerance, 
and expansiveness to the movement, which made it Unique 
amongst religious revivals, and rendered it possible for the 
new belief to combine with almost any pre-existing‘system 
of doctrine. As a matter of fact, many persons appear to 
have found a belief in Spiritualism not incompatible with 
dogmatic Christianity. As already shown, for instance, in - 
chapter v., the spirit communications published by J. A. 
Gridley explicitly defended, against the attacks of -A. J. 
Davis, the genuineness of the biblical miracles and the 
verity of the Christian doctrines ; and Spiritualists in general 


• Fof the history 9f the Nc- 
5 et je^.; The hJaeater, pp 338-57; 
1 - V. pp. 35, 1S2, 34-, xol. VL p. 397. 


hlotor, see Capron, M^ern SfiritiM/ism, pp. 

■ Tei^a/'h Titfert, \ol tv. p. 4*9. 
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THE NEW MOTOR. 

' In April, ^ 1854, S. C. Hewitt, the editor of. the Neiif Era, 
announced m the columns of that paper that the‘'Assoda- 
tjon of Ele^icjzers ” > had given directions through the 
Brother Spear for the construction of a machine 
which was to embody the principle of a new motive power. 
Later we learn that machine was to be so constructed as 
to draw upon the great reservoir of the magnetic life of 
iNature, and to be "self-generative." All so-called electrical 
marines hitherto constructed by merely human agencj’ 
derived their power, it was pointed out, from sources which 
were artificial and easily exhausted. But the new motive 
pgwTr— like the human body, wth which it was compared 
by Its founders — ^^was to be a living organism, quickened by 
an mdwellmg spiritual principle. The analogj’ with the 
'vas develop^ in an almost incredible manner, 
u* u ® moUve power stood in its wooden shed at 

riign Rock, near Lynn (Mass.), an inert mass of zinc and 
copper, It was. announced in a beautiful vision to Mrs. — » 
a respectoble married, lady, who numbered herself amongst 
Spears disciples, that'to herdt was appointed to be "the 
*lary of a jsew Disp^satlon.’’’ 'The word later came to her 
mrough the mouth of Brother Spear that she should go to 
High Rock, to where the New Motor stood. There she 
endured pangs as of- parturition for two hours; “her own 
perception ^vas clear and distinct that through those agonis- 
mg throes the most interior and refined elements of her 
spiritual being were imparted to and “absorbed by” the 
m^achine. 'At the end of two hours there were indications 
01 life in the metallic framework, "at first perceptible only 
to her keenly sensitive' touch, but visible ultimately in 
, movement and pubarion to the eyes of all.” Then followed 

lor some weeks .’on the part of Mrs. "a process 

analogous to that "of nursmg,” by which it was claimed 
that the life of “the new-born child," the ''Ph>'sical SaWour 
ol me race,' was cherished and sustained. Thereupon the 
enthusiastic disciples hailed the New Motor as "the Art of 
all Ar^, the Science of all Sciences, the New "hlessiah, God’s 
Best Gift to Man." A. J. Davis went doivn in Jfay, 
wonder. He was " impressed ” to report 
'vas undoubtedly hones^ and the design of the 
mechanism undoubtedly the ntirk of spirits, on the ground 
apparently that it couldn’t haw been produced -by Spear 

* See ante, p. 575. 
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out of his own head. Further, he was impressed to declare 
that " the positi%’e and 'negative — the male and female — laws 
of Nature were very truthfully divTjlged and prescribed 
theoretically”; yet that in practice the thing had not 
moved, and obviously could not move, and that if it did 
move it couldn’t so much as turn a* coffee-mill. The seer’s 
conclusion on the whole matter was that some mechanically 
minded spirits, of good intentions and “correct philosophy," 
but “ deficient in the practical knowledge of the means to 
consummate its actualisation,” were conducting experiments 
at friend Spear’s expense, to the extent of some two thousand 
dollars, and that, in the interest of all parties, the less said 
about the matter the better. Others of the more level-headed 
Spiritualists reported to the same effect. 

The end of the New Motor, as we learn* from a letter 
vpritten by J. M. Spear, came a few month's later. The 
machine had been moved to Randolph (N.Y.^, that it might 
have the advantage of more terrestrial electricity.- One night 
the neighbours arose, broke into the shed, and smashed up 
the machinery. Spear finds-comfort in the- reflection that 
Garrison was mobbed and Bimey’s printing-press had been 
thrown into the river.* 

But the main body of Spiritualists had as little sympathy 
•with such movements as those which culminated at Mountain 
Cove or High* Rock as they had with the propaganda of 
fred love. It was not merely that they were repelled by 
their extravagance and absurdity; they resented not less the 
claims to exclusive inspiration put forward ; for the special 
characteristic of the'Spiritualist movement frorq the begin- 
ning has been its democratic character. There has been 
neither recognised leader nor authoritative statement of 
creed. This characteristic, again, gave breadth, tolerance, 
and expansiveness to the movement, which made it Unique 
amongst religious revivals, and rendered it possible for the 
new belief to combine with almost any pre-cxistin'g'system 
of doctrine. As a matter of fact, many persons appear to 
have found a belief in Spiritualism not incompatible with 
dogmatic Christianity. As already shown, for instance, in 
^apter v., the spirit communications published by J. A. 
Gridley explicitly defended, against the attacks of 'A. J. 
Davis, the genuineness of the biblical miracles and the 
verity of the Christian doctrines ; and Spiritualists in general 

’ For the history of (he New ifotor, sec Capron, fllodern Sfmttiahsm, pp. 
Sio t( 3tf.; The Educaier, pp. 238-57; and Telegraph Papers, sol iv. a jin 
lS2. 342.wl. iT.pr397.! ‘ ^ 
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showed no hostiljty to 'the Christian faith. The new ideas 
were in themselves'so engrossing that the devotees rarely 
came into active and conscious cxilHsion with older systems 
of belief. A partial exception is no doubt to be found in the 
Jvritings of Andrew Jackson Davis. Davis set himself to 
explain the futiHt>’ of the Chrisfian scheme in the light of 
the New Revelation ; he maintained that Jesus was a man 
inspired ^rbm the same universal source as himself, and that 
his wisdom had in some respects been greatly overrated; 
that the Christian miracles were instances of the operation 
of. the same natural laws no\V responsible for the Spiritualis- 
tic phenomena ; and he takes occasion to point out that the 
evidence for some'‘ofthc biblical marvels’ which did not 
readily lepH themselves to this interpretation was faulty and 
insufTicieijL* *4 Further, he taught that — all evil being but 
good in thd makirig — there is no Jjcll and no personal dewl, 
and that in tlie temptation,' therefore. Jesus w’as assailed 
merely by the promptin^'of his own lower nature.* 

But the tone of hostility tonards Christian!^' adopted 
by A. J. D^%‘is was t frequently deprecated by his contem- 
poraries, and found 'few imitators. Writers like Sunderland, 
Edmonds, Hate, and Brittanr whilst not admitting the 
uniquely dirine nature of Jesus, w the ^closive inspiration 
of ‘the 'Bible, seem to “have regpiriied the Spiritualist utter- 
ances as ^'upplem'entiog and .fulfilling’ the earlier re\*elation.* 
The esscnti^Iy democratic ‘'character of the;\mo%’e’ment, 
‘.however, renders it a task of some tlifficulty tp define its 
’ creed. Creed, no doubt, in the sense in which the ‘word is 
understood \ by the ChrUtian Churches,’ it had pone. ■ But, 
nevertheless, certain factors can be recognised -which went 
>10 make up a general body of more or less defined belief. 
The older mesmeric doctrines were represented abundantly ; 

' there wa^,a strong- Swedenboigian element, whose chief 
spokesmen were such’ men-^V'Joel Tiffany.AV. S. Courtney, 
and *\Vj'’M. Femald ; the/e As’as an dement of newer 
mysticisai, represented mainly by Davis, and pre-eminently 
in his later ■ j'ears by Thomas Lake Harris. Of the 
> universalist contingent, Britton, the, editor ‘or , co-editor 
successively of ' the Univercahtm^ the Shekinah, and the 
Spiritual Telegraph, the most conspicuous exponent 


» Crfj/ //arnfwia, toL ii. p. 347- .. 

* Sc« SoDJfiUnd. in SftrU H’arU. voL u. |v 4S; DesJer. 

SfinSuahzBi, »oL I. pp. 309. ai6, jSt; Ilare. Jix/tirmrit-'al /■rrrrfj.-Ww*. 
p, 477 } nrilun, in TtSffrafi A/w.’itL tL, p. 4S4- 
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The chief negative nsj^ts, as judged Trom a Christian 
standpoint, of the. resulting body of beliefs are thus summed 
upbyUeecher: — • 

"Rejecting the 'Bible as authority, claiming for all men in- 
spiration in common with Christ and the Apostles, and of the 
same kind ; regarding sin as immaturity of development, eschewing 
all received ideas of a /all of angels and men from original holiness, 
of total depravity, atonement, regeneration, pardon, eta, the system 
is in its last anal>sis, .though but half developed, a poI>theistic 
pantheism, disguising under the name of spirit a subtle but genuine 
materialism.”* • 

The one positive tenet common to all Spiritualists was 
the possibility of communion with the spirits of deceased 
mcn-and women. But associated with. this .belief almost 
universally was the conception of the other life as one of 
limitations and conditions not unlike the. present; a world 
of orderly and continuous progression. This conception 
implicitly carried with it the .negation of. the distinctive 
Christian doctrines, as commonly understood— the scheme 
of redemption, of heaven and.liell, and t>f a last judgment 
The vision of the other life'was developed andiembelHshed 
by each believer according to-hts individual prepossessioris 
and environment ‘ xjJut 'the ansmte optimism of Davis 

f icrvaded the .whole. And there was d widespread be< 
ief, having'.its roots d^eep In." older.-mysticisms.Nin a sue- . 
cessioiT of concentric zqnes or spheres arranged .fn groups,*' ' 
of seven, which were commonly conceived as having h' 
definite location in space, insomuch' that Hare tfeJls-ps that 
He learnt from the spirits that the bands seen through a 
telescope over the equatorial r^ions of Jupiter are actually 
the spiritual spheres of that planet ;* and Gridley gives the 
exact dimensions of the various terrestriaPcircIes,' the first/ 
being S.oco miles and the » sixth 30,000 from Ihe earth's 
surface.® ’ ’ \ 

In fact, the common conception of spirit was of, a more 
refined matter. Thus Hare was expressly, taught by;ihe 
“ spirits” that there were peculiar elemental principle's out of . 
which spiritual bodies were constructed, which were analogous ' • 
to, but not identical with, material elements; that the 'Spirits 
have bodies, with a circulation and respiratory apparatus ; 
that they breathe a gaseous or ethereal matter, which is also 
> London, JS 53 , p 79 

* Exf^nmenlat ' ' . 

* Aitou’iJn'S Fact!, elc , p ^ 
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showed no hostility to -'the Christian faith. The new ideas 
were in themselves so engrossing that the devotees rarely 
came into active and conscious colHsion’with older systems' 
of belief. ‘A partial exception is no doubt to be found in the 
writings of Andrew Jackson Davis. Davis set himself to 
explain the futility of the Chrisfian scheme in the light of 
the New Revelation ; he maintained that Jesus w’as a man 
inspired from 'the same universal source as himself, and that 
his wisdom had in some respects been greatly overrated; 
that the Christian miracles were instances of the operation 
of,^the same natural laws now responsible for the Spiritualis- 
tic phenomena ; and he takes occasion to point out that the 
evidence for so'me'’of'the biblical- marvels'which did not 
readily len’d themselves to this interpretation u-as faulty and 
insufficient.'* '■* Further, he taught that — all evil being but 
good in tnd making — there is.no .hell and no personal devil, 
and that in tlie temptation,* therefore, Jesus was assailed 
merely by the promptings-of Ws own lower nature." 

But the tone of hostility' towards Christianity adopted 
by A. J. Di\vis was* frequently deprecated by his contem- 
poraries, and found few Imitators. Writers like Sunderland, 
Edmonds, Hare, and Brittan;' whilst not admitting Ae 
uniquely divine nature of Jesus, or -tije e'xclusive inspiration 
of 'the ‘Bible, seem to r^arded the Spiritualist utter- 
ances as pupplementicg and .fulfilling- the earlier revelation.* 
The esserttiily democratic 'character of the/ .move'ment, 
.howeyer,” renders it a task of some'^dlfficulty Ip define ito 
creed. Creed, no doubt, in the s^hse* in which -’the word is 
understood ; by the ChrUtian Churchqs,’' it had hone. ' But, 
nevertheless, certain factors can be -recognised “which went 
to make up a general body of more .or TesS defined belief. 
The older mesmeric doctrines were represented abundantly ; 
there wz&j a stiong>’ S^yedenborg^an element, whose chief 
spokesmen were such' men^^-'Joel Tiffany, W. S. Courtney, 
and’Wi'M. Femald; thefe Avas an element of newer 
mysticism, represented mainly by Davis, and pre-eminently 
in 'his later -years by Thomas Lake ' Hams. Of the 
universalist epntingent, BrittaA, the > editor' or. ,co- editor 
successively of ‘ the Untyercarlum, tKe Shekittnh^ and the 
SJ’iriiual Telegraph, was ^ the most, conspicuous exponent 

^ £veMts tH tie Zj/e c/ a Ster, pp. ' x , , 

* Great Harmenia, vol. p. ^ 47 * , • 'j . 

* See Snnflerlanel, in S/tnt IVgrld, toI. il p. 45 J Edmonrts mw DoxWt, 
Sfintuahim, vol. i. pp. 309. ii 6 , JW; Hare, tCxfeHmenial 

p. 427 ; litiiun, 5 n Teicgraf'h 11., p. 4 S*- 
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The rchief negative ‘aspects, as judged from a Christian 
standpoint, of the. resulting body of beliefs are thus summed 
up by Beecher : — - ^ ‘ ‘ 

“Rejecting the Bible as authority, claiming for all men in- 
spiration in common with Christ and the Apostles, aiid of the 
same kind ; regarding sin as immaturjty of development, eschewing 
all received ideas of a /all of angels and men from, original holiness, 
of total depravity, atonement, regeneration, pardon, etc.,' the system 
is in its last analysis, -though but half-developed, a -polytheistic 
pantheism, disguising under the name of spirit a subtle but genuine 
materialism.”' - • 

The one positive tenet common to all Spiritualists was 
the possibility of communion with the spirits of deceased 
men -and women. But assodated with this belief almost 
universally was the conception of the other life as one of 
limitations and conditions not unlike the. present; a world 
of orderly and continuous precession. This conception 
implicitly carried with it the , negation of the distinctive 
Christian doctrines, as commonly understood— the scheme 
of redemption, of heaven and/ltell, and t>f a last judgment. 
The vision of the other Hfe'was developed and-embellished 
by each believer according to his Individual prepossessions 
and environment. ' .'But 'the antemic optimism of Davis 
pervaded the .whole. And there was a widesjiread be- 
lief, having'.its roots dwp in' older.-mysticisms.V'm a sue- . 
cessioit of ebneentritf^ zdnfes or spheres arranged .In groups/ 
of seven, whibh were commonly conceived as having a ‘ 
definite location in space, insomuch’ that Hare tfeJIs tis that 
he learnt from the spirits that the bands seen thrpugh a 
telescope over the eqyatorial regions of Jupiter are actually 
the spiritual spheres of that planet ;* and Gridley gives the 
exact dimensions of the various terrestriar circles,- the first- 
being 5,000 miles and the* sixth 30,000 from the earth’s 
surface.* . . - ' 

In fhet, the common conception of spirit was of a more 
refined matter. Thus Hare was expressly taught by the 
“spirits” that there were peculiar elementaiy principles out of. 
which spiritual bodies were constructed, which were atralc^oiis ' 
to, but not identical with, material elements ; that the Spirits 
have bodies, with a circulation and respiratory apparatus ; 
that they’ breathe a gaseous or ethereal matter, which is also 

* A’nfrtp of lie Sfli'iluat Mam/itlatimt. Lonilon, 1S5}, p. 79. 

* ExftnmiHlaUrrveUi^ltoH.A ita, 

> AitaunJing Factt, etc , p. ^ 
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inspired, togetlier witli atmc^pheric cxj-gen, by men, beasts, 
and fishes — the spiritual gas being especially necessary to 
the latter class of animals.* Ballou, in a summary of the 
theor)' of Spiritualists, tells us that matter and spirit are 
both eternally coexistent substances, the lowest grade of 
spirit being always more subtle, elastic, and penetrative than 
tlie most ethereal matter. TTiis “subtle etliero-spiritual 
substance” he calls “Spiricitj'."* Dr. Ashbumer, in a 
letter quoted in the English edition of Ballou’s work, 
defines a train of thought as “ currents '6f globules of highly 
refined matter."^ Capron and Barron, in their History* 
speak of “the more refined substance to which we give 
the name of spirit” And \V. S. Courtney, one of the 
most thoughtful of the earlier writers,* quotes from the 
Univercceltim — , 

‘‘the following illustration of the only dilTerence between matter 
and spirit ‘If you fill a hc^shead with cannon balls, (here will 
be left large interstices between them, which can be filled with 
musket balls, still leaving interstices ^tween the musket balls which 
can be filled ‘ with shot, those Interstices again with sand, those 
again with water, those again with tur, the air with fight, the light 
with .electricity, the electridty with magnetism, etc.’ IVe might 
pursue,” Courtney writes, “the interiOiising process, and say Die 
magnetism is pervaded by a principle of sensation, sensation by 
intelligence, intelligence by love, etc.,' thus showing the difiSrence 
between spirit and matter to be only* 'a difference in'd^ree of 
• development or refinement — the higher associating with, infilling, and 
actuating the lower, and holding it, as it were, in .consistency.”* 

But it is needless to multiply quotations and' authorities. 
The unity of substance and the omnipotence of electricity — 

" salvation by electricityV’ as Jamra happily terms it — were 
the two keys which for the early Spiritualist unlocked the 
doors of all knowledge in heaven or on earth. Of the nature 
of God, or other transcendental mysteries, the spirits hare 
nothing- to say. The world they present to our view is 
a strictly material world, dev'cloping by processes of material 
evolution towards an unknonm end. There is no mystery' 
about their teaching. • Spirit is only' attenuated matter ; the 
other .world 'a -counterpart' of this; the living^ universe an 
endless series of beings like ourselves. Their view', in short, 

C>/. nV., » 

Aladeru iffritMamfijtatuHS, p[«. 3, 4. 
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represents the product of common sense, the common sense 
of the ordinarj’ uninstnictcd man, acting upon the facts, 
or. rather his interpretation of the facts, presented to him. 
Given his interpretation as correct, the inferences which he 
drew, the cosmological scheme w'hich he constructed on the 
lines of his own parochial experience, follow inevitably. 
There is rarely any hint of deef^ insight. The problems 
of Space and Time, of Knowing and Being, of Evil and 
Good, of Will and Law, are hardly even recognised. 
Common sense is not competent for these questions ; and 
in so far as the Spiritualist scheme fails to take account of 
them, it falls short of being a Theology, or even an adequate 
Cosmology. But such as it is, though it makes no appeal 
to the higher imagination and ignores the deeper mysteries 
of life, it has for nearly two generations satisfied the in- 
tellectual needs and the emotional cravings of hundreds of 
thousands of votaries. And its followers can boast that 
throughout that period they have shown a sympathy for 
opinions differing from their own, and a tolerance for their 
opponents, unique in the history of sects called religious. 

The annals of Spiritualism, up to 1^55 at any rate, are 
filled almost exclusively with accounts of phenomena and 
opinions. Of history, in Any other sense, there is little to 
record. The new sect certainly grew jrapidly in numbers, 
though there are no statistics, and it is difficult to find an 
estimate which is even professedly based on anything but 
conjecture. -.Hammondr speaks of two thousand writing 
mediums aloneTn 1S52;' Partridgb, Writing in .1S54, says 
that Spiritualists in America numBcred over a million 
Tallmadge, a few weeks later, says two millions Tiffany, 
in 1855, writes, “they .how number millions”;* wliilst a few 
years later, at a Catholic convention, it \vas stated, "on 
accurate and reliable information,” tliat the Spiritualists 
numbered eleven millions.^ But ail these statements are 
mere guesses, inspired by the hopes or fears of their 
authors. Even the estimate adopted by the North Ameri- 
can Reviewer, though at any rate disinterested, cannot- 
safely be regarded as presenting an approximation to the 
truth. 

But whatever their actual numbers, it is certain that the 

* 7 Mt fi/gnmugt n«niat i'uiHf (VkUqk). 

. * 7 t/t^t-aph Paptn, vol. iv. p. ayo. 

* Jhd., vrt. IV. p. 531. 

* Spirilwilism iixptaintJ, p. 15: 

* Mrs UarJinge lintteil, Hittory, p. 373. 
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new sect bulked largely in tbe IVcis ; that Us followers hlld 
conferences, scrraccs, and -i^anccs in almost ever)’ town of 
Imjwrlancc in the Unitcrl States; that they supjx)rtcd many 
j>eriodicals of their Own, and organised themselves into many 
societies— Harmonial brotherhood. Society for the DUTusIon 
of Spiritual Knowlctlge, and the like ; and that, generally, 
they carried on an active propaganda by their lectures, their 
publishetl writings, and theiV seances. 

, For the most part this propaganda, save for the accusation 
of diabolism coastanliy levelled at them from the s-atious 
pulpits, seems to have proceeded peacefully enough. In one 
or two instances, however. Spiritualism made Us appearance 
before the law. One of the most noted cases at the time was 
that of Abby Warner. One Dr. UndcrhUl (aUenvards the 
husband of Leah Fox) had on Christmas Eve, 1852, in 
tompany with a medium named Abby Warner, attended 
service at the Episcopal Church in M.issillon, Ohio. Soon 
after the ser.’ice had commenced loud raps were heard. The 
'ofiiciiting clergyman requested that the noise might cease ; 
but the sounds shortly recommenced, anil became louder than 
before. They apparently proceeded from the part of the 
building where Abby Warner was seated— and, indeed, rt 
was •rumoured that the spirits had directed Abby to S®*? 

. church on purpose that thc.manifcslations might he produced 
in so favourable a tlicatrc. 'Abbj’ was accordingly arrested, 
and tried on a idiarge of disturbing a religious meeting. On 
behalf of the defendant it ivas pleaded tliat though similar 
sounds occurred in hex' presence, they were not made by 
her conscious agency. nor under her ‘control. In the result 
the evidence proved insuHlcient fo .'locate the. sounds with 
exactness, or ^o fix the re<ponsibility of their production, 
and the accused was dischaigcd.’ 'The Spiritualists, some- 
what illogically, claimed the result as a triumph, and con- 
tinued to take credit, on behalf of the spirits, for the 
manifestation. A year later Dr. Underhill brought an action 
for libel in connection with the case, but the jury dis- 
agreed.’ 

Of other Jegal proceedings the Eddy case was the 
most noteworthy. , Insanity at this time was frequently 
charged as a result of belief in Spiritualism. And there 
some justification for the' charge. Andrew Jackson Dans 
and other Spiritualists admit that cases of insanity had 

• Ulster/, by Mrs. Ilardii^ BnUen, pp. 290, 50O- 

* TtU^raek Uajers^ toI iu. p. 
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occurred m their ranks, and formidable statistics are quoted 
by some writers.^ , 

In any case, the matter is bnc of but little significance. 
Religious mania is a well-recognised type, and no’ doubt 
many persons lost their reason over spirit-rapping who might 
othenvise have gone mad over the doctrine of hell-fire. 
Something more than newspaper reports or unsifted statistics 
from asylums is needed to establish a general tendency on 
the part of Spiritualists to lunacy. One case of the kind, 
however, excited much interest A man of some wealth 
named Ira B. Eddy, of Chicago, started, apparently under 
spiritual direction, a banic in that city in conjunction with 
some other persons. His brother, D, C. Eddy, fearing that 
Ira would dissipate his substance, took the case into court, 
and, on the plea that Ira was incapable of managing his own 
affairs, was appointed conservator of the estates. Some of 
the partners appear to have resisted the order of the court, 
and legal proceedings followed. Later, D. C. Eddy, in a 
somewhat high-handed manner, had his brother removed 
forcibly in the chaige of some medical men to a private 
asylum in another State, where he u'as incarcerated for a 
week. The postmaster and other prominent citizens of 
Chicago protested against this arbitrary proceeding ; the 
question was tried, and, as his incarceration appears to have 
illegal and no evidence was forthcoming that his deten- 
tion in the Asylum was justified in the interest of society, Ira 
Eddy was released, and the matter ended.® 

There are other indications of the distrust and dislike not 
unnaturally inspired ia various quarters by the new move- 
ment “Thus so early/as Jun^ 1S5J, the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives adopted a resolution, "that the 
Committee on the Judiciary inquire into the expediency of 
making provision by law for protecting the people of the 
State against imposition and injury by persons pretending to 
hold intercourse with departed spirits, and report by bill or 
otherwise." ^ This particular resolution appears to have 
borne no fruit; but some nine years later the Legislature of 
Alabama passed an Act prohibiting public spiritualistic 
manifestations under a penalty of five hundred dollars.* 

* See D*vis, TAe fip,24S--6,sS3; S/mt jii. pp ly, 555 

TiUgrapA Faptrs, \ol. L pp 3S, IS9, roL T pp loo, iS6, 41Q; aud fkUiiison, 
Sfint-Piaf/ingi UnvciUJ, pp, 15S, ifc. ftlaitison gives returns from various 
asylums showing ninety allege cases. 

* Mattison, up. at., p. 155 ; Tekgrafk Papers, vol. i. p. 437, vol. ii n. lo. 

* Spirit World, vol. 111. p. 3 

* Mrs. Hardinge Britten, Hsil»y, p. 416 
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m this eountrj. and S 1 wf “f '=“= °ecnm=d 

■the san,e are now so f. P“= Europe. and -that 

middle, and western 

Jarge share of the Dublic engross a 

the rarious phenomena and After briefly describing ' 

theses obtained with rerard*M^th”^ Ecneral hypo- 

««c and what may the spiriS. 

Memorial continues *= - odylo-magnetic, the 


heg leave, most monot agree upon this question, they 

nm-ertheless most cordi&c^L““'',!:“" Honorable Body they 
“n™r m the opinion that /* alltsid 
"atom and impotUnrbiSm. mysterious origin, peculiar 
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which thellemorial refm arf K?!h. “‘f Phenomena In 

mg results, permaneSr,Sidie^i!'’'?^''-“ important and last- 
derelopmenq -and mo^ chSl?i.i* mental 

American peoole. Tt u ® number of the 

“fluence the essential principlm'’ofliranh'^d'i r°'™J‘ do 

action, and hence thev miT- ^ ^ of h^th and hfe, of thought and 
our being, the faith ajd plulosojKr'Ih” modify the coadidons of 
of the World.” ^ P X of the age, and the goTernment 


srientific^commisslM°of'invS^t^” “PPrtmtment of a 

bore over laSS staalZ The Mnmorial, which 

April, lS 54 .^^e "tm presented to Congress in 

conceive be am'^rt rf’ ?!’' Shields, did not 
Congress to accede lolfe Dmv.ev'*“?’.J° =“'.mP‘ *o move 
after some rather chean i fbe petitioners, and, 

wa3crdered?oll= on.1i;?Sfc. “f-rt'e.' 'he hSnorial’ 

Hare, at^ "of the another rcbufT. 

IVashington, read "to the-fV™"^” Scientific Association in 
Spiritualists of Washinnt^ invitation from the 

hy T. L Harris =«end a lecture to be riven 

It remains oriym add'’', h«°7n''“ “P”" h-blf" 

my to add that the propaganda, even at this 


TtUsrafh Faftn, toL r. p, jij. 
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early period, was not confined to the American continent. 
At least two missionaries, Mrs. Hayden, wife of the some- 
time editor of the Star-Spangled Banner, and D. D. Hume 
visited England before 1855 and helped to spread the new 
doctrines there. Of them and their doings we shall speak 
more later. 
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